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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Federal Trade Commission, 

Office of the Chairman, 
Washington^ Jime 30^ 1919, 

Sir : I have the honor to submit herewith the Report of the Federal 

Trade Commission on the Wholesale Marketing of Food. 

This report presents a part of the information secured in the course 

of the general food investigation, which was begun in accordance 

with the instructions given in your letter of February 7, 1917. 

By direction of the Commission. 

Yours very truly, 

William B. Colver, 

Chainnan. 
The President, White House. 
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REPORT OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
ON THE WHOLESALE MARKETING OF FOOD. 



CHAPTEE I. 



URGENCY OF THE FOOD PROBLEM AND ITS PROPOSED 

SOLUTION. • 

Section 1. — ^Food prices and incomes. 

Food prices have risen in recent years with incredible swiftness. 
The weighted average of wholesale food prices in the United States 
was in December, 1918, 107 per cent higher than the weighted aver- 
age for the year 1913.^ It is, however, not so much the rise in prices 
of foods that matters as it is that the money incomes of large num- 
bers have fallen far short of a proportional increase. li\Tiile retail 
food prices for the year 1918 were on the average 68 per cent higher 
than similar prices for 1913, weekly wages of union-organized labor 
averaged but 30 per cent higher than in 1913.* A week's wage in 1918 
bought but 77 i)er cent as much food as in 1913. But this comparison 
is for the wages of union labor. The larger number of service in- 
comes do not fall within this organized group and are much slower 
to respond to the pressure of a higher cost of living. Moreover, these 
incomes are for the same reason usually less in amount. It follows 
that for very large numbers of people receiving relatively small in- 
comes, a week's wage in 1918 was purchasing much less than 77 per 
cent of the food it bought in 1913. 

Section 2. — ^Effect of food prices on trade. 

Prices of food, however, concern the community not alone as con- 
sumers of food but also as producers of commodities and there- 
fore as participants in the trade of those commodities. Food absorbs 
38.2 ^ of the average American household's income. It therefore con- 
stitutes no inconsiderable part of the wage and salary cost in all pro- 

» U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review, March, 
1919, p. 115. 

3 Ibid., pp. 110, 120, 166, 167. Included in the union-organized labor on which the 
above percentage is based are the principal occupations in the building, granite and stone, 
and metal trades, in freight handling, in the bakery, mill-work and printing trades, and 
the occupations of chauffeurs, teamsters, drivers, laundry workers, theatrical employees, 
and waiters. It should be pointed out that many trades are not included in this list, and 
that the percentage for any individual trade, whether in the list or not, may depart 
couKiderably from this average percentage. y 

• Figures furnished by U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. ^W 
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14 WHOLESALE MABKETING OF FOOD. 

duction. Of two communities whose products enter the same markets 
otherwise equally, that one which supplies its working people with 
food at a lower community cost either will pay its workers a higher 
real wage or will have a marked advantage in underselling the other 
through lower production costs. Both results may in some measure 
follow. 

It is common knowledge that there has been a marked rise in the 
food prices of all countries during the last five years. This rise ha^j 
been somewhat less in the United States than in some other countries, 
for example, in England,^ though such a comparison does not go to 
the more fundamental idea of relative changes in community or na- 
tional costs of food, and imless governmental restrictions on prices 
and price-making conditions in the two countries are exactly similar 
the comparison is not wholly a fair one. If, for example, one of these 
two coimtries has a governmental regulation that the other does not 
have, which fixes the producer's price of a food below competitive 
costs and profits and provides for the making up of this deficiency 
to the producer by the payment of a subsidy, the sales price of this 
food represents something less than its national cost and basis for a 
fair comparison is not found in the sales prices of the two countries. 
Governmental restrictions during the war exigency have as between 
various countries differed considerably in character and degree. 

On the other hand a wise governmental policy toward the food 
industries may lower production and distribution costs together 
with the final sales price without proportionally increasing govern- 
mental costs, thus reducing the national cost of food. It is the urgent 
need and proposed content of such a policy toward wholesaling to 
which this report seeks to direct public attention. 

Section 3. — ^Analysis of food prices — Distribution as a factor. 

It may be generally stated under present usage that there are five 
fairly well defined stages through which food materials and foods 
in industry pass. Each of these stages fulfills a useful purpose, and 
for the social service involved in each of the first four, just and 
reasonable compensation should be paid in the interest of stable and 
ever-flowing commerce. They are broadly : 

Production — ^the bringing into being of the raw material. 

Manufacture — the preparation by manufacture, refinement^ pre- 
serving, or other process of conversion. 

Wholesaling — ^the gathering together in large quantities of stores 
of products of varied sorts and from widely separated sources. The 
collections of such commodities by large shipments work for a 

^ International Price Comparisons by War Industries Board, BttUetln No. 2, p. 19. 
This comparison is based upon 34 food commodities and shows the wholesale prices to be 
for December, 1918, as compared to those for the year July, 1913-June, 1914, in England 
181 per cent greater ; in United States 108 per cent greater. 
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lowered transportation toll and constant reservoirs of supplies at 
natural distributing centers. 

Retailing — ^the carrying in smaller amounts the varied sorts of 
^ods at convenient points in smaller communities for the immedi- 
ate satisfaction of the needs of the consumer, and for his conveni- 
ence. 

Consuming — the end of the process and the purpose of it all. 

In common usage the first and second of these stages are included 
in the term production, and the third and fourth in the term distri- 
bution. 

The consumer of food has a vital interest in every factor which 
affects its price without at the same time affecting his money income 
in like direction and degree. This follows since the operation of 
such factors in such manner results in an increase or decrease of the 
total satisfactions which the consumer may secure from his income. 
Likewise the community as a producer, in competition with other 
communities, is interested in these factors as having possible favor- 
able or unfavorable effect on relative production costs. These fac- 
tors, many and varied, are measured in terms of money costs. The 
price of bread, for example, may be affected by conditions of labor 
in the baking trade, by the relative abundance of flour and other ma- 
terials, by the relative ease of delivery of the finished product, or by 
the conditions of competition between bakers. In the absence of di- 
rect governmental price-fixing, the costs of labor, materials, and 
delivery to the baker, and of competition to the consumer in the form 
of baker's profits measure the relative importance of these factors, 
and together with the costs of other factors go to make up the con- 
sumer's price. 

It will be observed that some of these costs have to do with the 
production of the commodity, others with its distribution. The con- 
sumer, however, as consumer, knows no distinction between produc- 
tion and distribution. Purely as a price consideration, it is a matter 
of indifference to him whether price is three-fourths production 
costs and one- fourth distribution, or vice versa. Indeed, for him 
production is not completed till the commodity is laid down at his 
door, and for him the price at which the commodity is delivered is 
cost — consumer's cost. 

It is, therefore, quite as important from the consumer's standpoint 
that costs of technical production be lowered as that costs of so-called 
distribution be reduced. But, while there still remains much to be 
accomplished in the former direction, greater success has here been 
attained than in the latter. Quantity production which has been 
enormously increased, and severely scientific methods which have 
prevailed in many fields of production, particularly of manufactur- 
ing, have been, among others, factors in lowering unit costs, thou^ 
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producers' profits have in some instances contributed unduly to con- 
sumers' prices. 

The costs of distribution, on the other hand, are for many food 
commodities notably high. The term distribution is here used in its 
commonly accepted sense as applying to the movement of a com- 
modity, finished as to manufacture or growth, from the manufacturer 
or grower to the consumer. It involves primarily a change of owner- 
ship and secondarily whatever change in location as is necessary to 
serve the uses of the consumer. The costs of distribution, as the lat- 
ter term is thus defined, form no inconsiderable part of the final 
price which the consumer has to pay for the foods which he pur- 
chases, and these costs, together with attending wastes of foods, as 
demonstrated in succeeding chapters with reference to wholesaling, 
are unnecessarily high. While, of course, it is not contended that 
these unnecessary costs and wastes in wholesaling are alone account- 
able for rising prices, it is held that their elimination would in no 
small measure act as a counteragent in checking disparity between 
food prices and money incomes and would strengthen the nation's 
position in its competition for world trade. 

Section 4. — TTneconomical wholesaling of foods. 

Improved marketing facilities and processes are everywhere, in 
village as well as city, urgently needed. Dealers generally recognize 
this need. Producers are a unit in pressing for such improvement. 
Consumers, through organization and press, have demanded that the 
system of food distribution be simplified and the movement of food 
be made most direct from field and factory to table, allowing only 
for such delay in manufacturing and storing as is necessary to the 
most economical disposition of products. 

Evidence presented in this report which would seem to place the 
responsibility for the existence of any marketing condition on any 
one individual or group of individuals or agency is not necessarily 
conclusive in that respect and is not cited generally for that purpose. 
Bather is it the object, primarily, in presenting this evidence to eS' 
tablish the thesis that marketing conditions are fundamentally bad. 
It is deemed not of so much importance to assess the relative merits 
of complaints where charges and counter charges have been made or 
to determine the incidence or degree of individual blame as to 
present complaints which appear to be typical and which by their 
number and serious import point to conditions requiring funda- 
mental correction. 

Marketing facilities. — It is shown in this report that careless 
handling, improperly equipped cars, delays in moving, and exposure 
while foods are in railway transit to market are the causes of large 
and unnecessary losses and expenses to dealers and shippers; that 
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railway terminals are usually scattered, that they are not properly 
equipped with cold, heated, and dry storage to prevent deterioration 
before perishables can be removed, and that often they lack facilities 
for the quick and safe handling of foods. 

It is also shown in this report that buildings and other facilities 
for the marketing of perishables in the vavSt majority of wholesale 
receiving centers are entirely inadequate, are generally badly located 
with reference to terminals, storage, and retailers, are often con- 
gested, and are invariably ill-adapted in construction and arrange- 
ment to economical marketing. In several cities running al>ove 
100,000 in population, public storage facilities were found to be en- 
tirely lacking and in others inadequate. Where storage is sufficient 
it is often far from both terminals and wholesale centers. 

As a consequence of the location of markets with reference to ter- 
minals, storage, and retailers, a large amount of carting is necessary. 
Congested and poorly paved streets, long distances, ill-equipped con- 
veyances all make for useless expense and large losses of foods 
through deterioration. 

If the wholesaling of foods is to be placed on an efficient basis, the 
first and most obvious requirement is that respecting physical equip- 
ment. Facilities adequate to every need should be provided for the 
receiving, handling, storing, preserving, buying, selling, and deliv- 
ering of specified foods. This requirement will not be met under 
the present organization of the marketing system. The benefits aris- 
ing from the economical physical handling of its food supply are 
dependent upon such public action as will secure the facilities re- 
quired. 

Marketing processes. — ^The work of the United States Food 
Administration during the period of the war was directed through 
education and regulation to secure in the main these five ends; Ade- 
quate production, equitable and adequate distribution, limitation on 
the cost and profits of distribution from producer to consumer, co- 
ordination of Government purchases and sales of foodstuffs, and food 
conservation. The two ends touching distribution directly concern 
marketing. Many regulations of the marketing processes were ef- 
fected through the administration's licensing power granted under 
the Lever Act of Congress. Most of these were clearly beneficial to 
the producer and consumer as well as to the honest dealer serving a 
necessary function and should be made permanent with proper pro- 
vision for their enforcement. 

Substantially all manufacturers and wholesale distributors of food, 
and all retail distributors doing an annual business of $100,000 or 
more were licensed. The licensee was made subject to the general 
license regulations and also to those drawn to cover the practices 

140302 ''--20 2 
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l)eculiar to his particular trade. These regulations for dealers in 
both perishable and nonperishable foods were directed to the elimi- 
nation of hoarding, speculation, profiteering, and unnecessary func- 
tions increasing distributing costs. In staples a mai'gin over cost was 
fixed. In fresh fruits and v^etables this is less practicable, and the 
regulations sought to eliminate deceptive, wasteful, and unfair prac- 
tices, to require commission firms to render prompt and accurate ac- 
counting, to confine such firms to reasonable commissions, and to re- 
quire the prompt unloading and disposing of goods. 

For dealers in poultry, eggs, butter, and cheese held in cold storage, 
margins sufficiently low to discourage speculation were fixed and re- 
sales were limited. The operations of butter ajid egg exchanges were 
strictly regulated to exclude speculative trading and manipulation 
of the market. The Elgin Butter Board was closed. Speculation on 
commodities held in cold storage was discouraged by limiting a pub- 
lic warehouseman's loan thereon to a fixed percentage of their value 
and by prohibiting his dealing in such commodities. He was re- 
quired to file a schedule of storage charges and to make no changes 
except on 30 days' notice. Where charges were found to be excessive, 
maximum rates were prescribed for him by the Food Administra- 
tion. Cold-storage products were required to be labeled as such to 
prevent their sale as fresh products at higher prices.^ 

These and other similar regulations of the handling of both per- 
ishables and nonperishables, fiequently referred to in succeeding 
pages of this report, were instantly effective in checking wastes of 
foods and unnecessary distributing expense. With the war over, 
most of these regulations have been lifted, and in the absence of 
further legislation all will be gone following the ratification of the 
peace treaty. A proven instrument for curbing the profiteer in food, 
the unnecessary trader, the speculator, and the wasteful handler 
should not be abandoned. If effective regulation of the marketing 
processes is retained, it must be through some established govern- 
mental agency. 

Section 5. — Proposed public wholesale market. 

Tlie final chapter of this report outlines in detail the Commission's 
recommendation made in the Summary of its Report on the Meat- 
Packing Industry ^ that central wholesale markets and storage plants 
shall be established by the Federal Government. 

Public as applied to market defined. — The term "public" is 
used to include these two conditions : 

First, tliat the physical facilities required to be used in the whole- 
sale marketing of specified foods shall be owned by the Government 

iSee Annual Report of the I'nited States Food Admiuistratloik fbi- 191S. 
• Summary and Part I, pp. 7G-7S. 
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and furnished to individuals for use under private operation ; second, 
that all wholesale market operations whereby use is made of tkese 
publicly furnished facilities shall be under Goveranient regulation. 
The inclusion of the first condition is based on the proposal to 
lealize the follo\\ing aims: 

(1) To limit the total capacity of facilities to the maxinmm re- 
(juirements that may be placed on such facilities, thus reducing to the 
minimum wastes arising from nonuse. 

(2) To provide facilities of such operating efficiency as will func- 
tion at a minimum of Cost per unit of product handled. 

(3) To insure against lack of facilities and consequent insufficiency 
of services. 

(4) To insure against private monopoly of facilities and conse- 
quent monopoly chaise for their use. 

(5) To secure the best use of facilities by providing competitively 
under the incentive of private operation and private profit th« best 
tenants. 

(6) To require the full cooperation of all the forces concerned in 
the use of facilities tluis publicly furnished. 

The inclusion of the second condition, that these publicly fur- 
nished facilities shall be under Government regulation, rests upon 
the following three corollaries of the foregoing proposals: 

(1) The corollary of a proposal to provide public facilities is a 
system of regulation which conditions their use to the public's ad- 
vantage. 

(2) Tlie corollary of a proposal to regulate the t6tal capacity of 
such publicly furnished facilities is provision for regulating the 
profits arising from the privilege of their use. 

(3) The corollary of a proposal to permit or require by the public 
the cooperation of the forces concerned in the use of such facilities 
is tlie public regulation of such cooperation. 

Fewsral control of markets to be preferred over State or 
LOCAL. — If it is conceded that wholesale food markets should in the 
interests of public economy be made public, there remains the two- 
fold question of what branch of the Government should have juris- 
diction and how that government should function. 

Federal jurisdiction, rather than State or local, is urged on these 
gi-ounds : 

(1) The movement of food pays little heed to State or city lines. 
Indeed, the source of food supply of any given ccnnmunity is largely, 
in many lines of food wholl}', beyond the boundaries of that com- 
munity's own State. Interstate commerce is, therefore, involved in 
this movement, over which the Federal Government only is in c<m- 
trol. Moreover, the marketing transactions themselves affect parties 
widely separated. On the buying side wholesale marketing begins 
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in many cases with purchase at point of shipment, and in all eases 
it is concerned with the methods of grading, packing, inspection, and 
shipping, all of which are matters of interest to wholesaler and con- 
sumer. A local or State government, however, has no authority over 
a shipper beyond the confines of the State and can not directly con- 
trol his activities in the protection of local merchant and consumer. 

(2) The local wholesale merchant and the consumer are, however, 
not the only parties primarily concerned in a wholesale food market. 
The producer of foodstuffs is dependent on such markets for an out- 
let to his products. It is a matter of as much interest to him as to 
the consumer in knowing how to meet the latter's wants, for upon 
this knowledge his own livelihood dei>ends. Grading, packing, and 
shipping are all matters about which he is directly concerned, both 
as factors of cost and as means of meeting the demands of the trade. 
He is interested equally with the buyer in the wholesale market in 
inspection and terms of settlement. He is as desirous of a broad 
and stable market as is the consumer of his products. Only the Fed- 
eral Government can conserve his proper interests in distant and 
widely separated markets. 

(3) Neither producer nor consumer is well served by the present 
hit-or-miss system of marketing. Only through a thoroughgoing 
coordination of wholesale markets and producers supplying such 
markets can maximum economies in distribution be effected, elimi- 
nating the relative glut, wastes of food, and shippers' losses in some 
markets and on the same day the relative undersupply and overcharge 
to consumers in other markets. The coordination of such widely sep- 
arated marketing forces can not be accomplished by the State or local 
governments. 

(4) Dealers in many markets and others interested in improving 
market conditions and service admit the desirability of the public 
market but contend that its establishment under local government is 
impracticable, if not impossible, because of conflicting local interests 
and petty jealousies. Such conditions were found by the Commission 
to obtain in many localities. Federal establishment and control 
would remove this difficulty. 

(5) Control by packer interests over the channel of distribution 
ill many food lines is rapidly growing. Monopoly of the channel in 
some of these lines is imminent if not actually present. Undue eco- 
nomic advantages of these interests tend further to choke the way. 
A system of wholesale markets imder close public supervision will 
open up and shorten this channel from producer to consumer and 
will keep it unobstructed. If the channel is interstate, as it is for the 
transportation of much of the food, it is the business of the Federal 
Government to eliminate monopoly and unfair practices. If the 
method of making the market public is chosen to accomplish this, 
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•the Federal Government can not force the State or local government 
to adopt this method. If the market is universally and uniformly 
made public, the Federal Government alone is in position to accom- 
plish this result. 

The RahiROad Administration as the controlling agency. — The 
Commission in the summary of the report on the meat-packing indus- 
try ^ recommended that the Federal Government establish these mar- 
kets through the United States Railroad Administration. Should 
the railroads of the country continue to be operated by the Federal 
Government there would be certain advantages in placing public 
wholesale markets under the Railroad Administration. Use would 
thereby be made of a Federal agency already fully organized and 
needing only expansion for this additional service. Considerable 
saving in overhead expense would result. 

Economies of handling foods require the closest coordination be- 
tween railroad terminal facilities, including trackage, yards, switch- 
ing engines, sheds, depots, etc., which are properly a part of the rail- 
road equipment and under the Railroad Administration, and facilities 
for storing these foods until deliveries are made to the retail trade. 

Dependence of the market on the transportation system for safe 
and quick handling is obvious. Perishable foods should usually have 
priority in movement and care over all other freight traffic. A cen- 
tering of responsibility in one controlling agency for the condition 
of food from the time it leaves its shipping point until its arrival in 
the hands of the retailer would have immense advantages. Moreover, 
the extent to which one market should benefit over another because of 
greater nearness to food sources should be determined by the gov- 
ernmental agency responsible for the supplies of food and general 

conditions in both markets. 

• 

Section 6. — ^Indirect benefits possible from the pnblic-marketing system. 

In addition to the direct marketing benefits which a public-market- 
ing sj'stem should confer, certain others equally valuable might be 
secured. These are briefly as follows: 

Food storage and preserving. — In every community where a con- 
siderable number of people live there should be the organized means 
of economizing foodstuffs. So intimately does this matter concern 
the public both in the manner and the outcome of its accomplishment 
that it should not be undertaken apart from the common effort and 
the common counsel of the public. It is properly a part of the public- 
market system. 

Of measui*es already in partial operation, the one which contains 
most of promise for the economizing of foods is a system of storage 
which will out of seasons of plenty guarantee against lack in sea- 

- - » Summary aud Part I, p. 77. - 
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sans of scarcity. More food, better food will be supplied; greater 
stability in supply and price will follow. Badical changes, however, 
are necessary to realize this promise. Losses arising at present from 
inadequate, ill-kept, and unavailable storage are pointed out at 
length in a succeeding chapter. It should be clear, therefore, in 
the light of such disclosures that such a system should provide 
storage adequate to all requirements, locally and nationally; sliould 
be nationally coordinated, strictly and uniformly regulated, and 
made available to all on like and reasonable terms. Storage in 
excess of known local or regional requirements should l>e made only 
at points of production or at strategic centers of distribution on the 
way toward probable consmiiption to avoid the necessity of useless 
handling and freighting. For example, to store gi eat quantities 
of food, produced, say, in the Middle West, at points on the Atlantic 
sealioard, which will be consumed some hundre^ls of miles back in 
the interior, causes wasteful trans|x>rtation and indicatet^ badly 
located storage facilities. Frequent shifting of foods from one 
warehouse to another results in useless handling and loss of foods 
and points to misplaced storage or poor coordination in the market- 
ing process. 

Provision should also be made in the public market for the pre- 
serving by canning, dehydrating, or other processes of any surplus 
foods passing through the market whose food values are in danger 
of being lost. Such a service should be open to any licensee of the 
market upon his own order or that of an inspector at prescribed 
charges. 

The serving of a plentiful supply of ice in the sunimer season may 
be fairly termed a utility only a little less impoitant to the city 
houseliold than is the serving of water itself. Not only is economy 
of food in the home dependent upon it, iMit comfort and health, 
since it checks the use of tainted food and milk, the prolific source 
of summer ailments. Complaint of short supplies, famine prices, 
and poor service is a matter of yearly recurrence. The maximum 
consumption of ice through a season of given temperatures is as 
predictable as that of water. Since ice must be manufactured and ■ 
stored for refrigeration and storage purposes for the public market, 
there would seem to be no valid reason why it should not be whole- 
saled under regulations that would safeguard the public interest. 

Unified delivery system. — The excessively large wastage of food 
and useless expense arising from the carting of perishables back and 
forth over the streets of cities before they reach the retailer is 
shown in succeeding pages of this report. . To lessen these losses 
terminals, storage plants, and markets should first of all be most 
conveniently located in relation to one another. But to reduce these 
^^ losses to a minimum a. unified system of delivery should be estab- 
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lished as a part of the public market. Such a system would provide 
equipment adapted to- the safe and speedy delivery of all commodities 
handled through the publixs market from incoming car or truck 
through storage and market to the premises of the one buying from 
or tlirougli the licensed dealer of Federal agent of the market, and 
would eliminate the unnecessary duplicating of intramural delivery 
tH]uipment and routing. 

Licensing of shipfers and Gtovernment inspection. — ^As pointed 
out in detail in thi& report lasses occurring through inadequate giad- 
ingy packing, branding, and inspecting at the shipping point are 
heavy. Tainted fruit or vegetables cause decay of the sound and in 
addition require the sanw expense of packing, shipping, and handling 
as do the sound. Products ill assorted as to size and quality lessen 
the value of the whole. Disputes between shipper and receiver and 
claims for losses are almost wholly due to the shipping of ungraded 
«nd uninspected products. 

To eliminate these loSvSes the United States Food Administration in- 
augurated a system of licensing shippers and receivers of certain prod- 
ucts^ and of inspecting at shipping and receiving points, which 
should not be thrown aside. Each shipper, aside from the grower, 
and each wholesale deakr was required* to be licensed. Before a 
car could be billed the licensee must sort and grade his shipment. 
Grades were established to which the grading must conform. The 
local inspector, employed by the Government, was required to issue 
a certificate of inspection to the shipper stating shipper's name, car 
numbei\ commodity shipped, and its grade. A second copy of this 
certificate was sent by the inspector to the c(Misignee, a third to the 
food administration office of the State in which the shipment origi- 
nated, and a fourth was retained by the inspector. A nominal fee 
of $2 was charged the shipper for inspection. If a consignee was 
not satisfied with his shipment he notified the food administration 
office in the shipper's State and reiuvspcction was ordered. If the car 
wa:s wrongly graded the consignee might refuse the car and the 
shipper was required to pay the reinspection costs. If the car was 
correctly graded the consignee must accept the car and pay the re- 
inspection costs. Even though the grower was not required to be 
licensed he fownd the protection which the inspection certificate 
(^arried an advantage and might avail himself of it where the quan- 
tities were considerable. 

The benefits of such a system are obvious. Products found by the 
inspector to be unfit for human food are refused shipment. Growers 
are encouraged to work for a high grade, instead of bulk only. The 
shipper is protected against unjust claims, and when disputes arise 

^Best developed witli re8];>ect to western-growa potatoes. 
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with either receiver or carrier there is basis for quick settlonient. 
Shipping is conserved. The dealer with fewer claims and less un- 
certainty can operate on a closer margin. Food is economized. 
Grades which will not keep long are forced on the market and con- 
simied fii'st, as they should be. The consumer gets the grade of food 
he pays for, and in the long run gets a better product at lower prices. 

To accomplish these results a central Federal agency might well 
be authorized and directed to license all shippers, or marketing and 
shipping organizations of which such shippers are members, vrhose 
products are shipped to licensed dealers of public markets or con- 
signed to others through such markets, and to prescribe regulations 
concerning grading, sampling, branding, inspecting, storing, report- 
ing, packing, shipping, routing of shipments, keeping of records, and 
organizing of shippers. 

Market information. — It is to the advantage of each class, pro- 
ducers, dealers, and consumers that all should have intimate knowl- 
edge of all conditions affecting the market. The producer should be 
kept acquainted with the changing wants of the consumer — not only 
what he wants but how he wants it, what size of container or packagre 
is wanted, how packed, etc. He should know what markets want his 
products and what the approximate demand is at any particular 
time. He should be apprised of quantities received in the principal 
markets with wholesale prices actually paid, quantities reshipped, 
and quantities in transit. Full information as to conditions of dis- 
tribution would be highly beneficial to the producer and not detri- 
mental to the consumer unless coupled with concerted action in cur- 
tailment of production itself. 

On the other hand, the consumer should know what foods are 
plentiful, both fresh and in storage; from what points and under 
v>liat conditions foods are being shipped; quantities received each 
day at his market with wholesale prices paid ; and quantities bought 
b.y local retailers with prices which they paid. 

The wholesale dealer should have practically all the information 
required by both consumer and producer. 

All this and other market information should be secured in an 
absolutely reliable form by a central Government agency and pub- 
lished in bulletins and daily papers over a Government officiars sig- 
nature, and made available to all interested parties. 



CHAPTP]R II. 

PRESENT ORGANIZATION OF THE WHOLESALE MARKETING 

SYSTEM. 

. THE MARKETING OF FOOD. 

Section 1. — The nature of marketing. 

The essence of marketing produce is the bringing together of de- 
mand and supply. More concretely, a market is a place in which 
buyers and sellers come into touch with each other. It is not, of 
course, implied that present or prospective owners of goods must 
personally appear in the market. Either or both may have a repre- 
sentative who is intrusted to do business for him. Even between 
such representatives there need be no personal mteeting. Communi- 
cation may be by letter, by telegraph, or by telephone. Ordinarily 
the men who do the work of marketing must give considerable atten- 
tion to such matters as the transportation and care of the goods in 
which they deal ; and no discussion of the subject would be complete 
which ignored the conditions under which the goods are actually 
handled. Primarily, however, marketing is a matter of purchase 
and sale. 

The separation of marketing from the other phases of production 
is simply a case of the division of labor. The productive process, 
when fully developed, may be divided into four fairly distinct parts. 
These have to do with the creation of form, place, time, and posses- 
sion utilities. The farmer, for example, directs the process by which 
the chemical constituents of soil and air assume the form of fruits 
or vegetables. The railroad carries them to a place where they are 
more needed than they are in the immediate vicinity of the farm. 
The storage company receives them at a time of relative plenty and 
delivers them at a time of relative scarcity. The market dealers put 
them into the possession of consumers, or if the work of production 
has not been completed, into that of other producers. 

Under very simple conditions no such division of labor is neces- 
sary. The farmer may grow potatoes, store them for a short time 
on the farm, carry them to market in his own wagon, and finally 
sell them to consumers. Under complex conditions, especially when 
the original producer and the market are far apart, when the work 
of marketing takes a great deal of time, or when the goods can 
best be sold only in connection with those furnished by other pro- 
ducers, a division of labor along those lines is necessary. Indeed, 

23 
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some parts of the productive process are, as a rule, elaborately sub- 
divided. 

It must not be supposed that the division of labor nece&sarily 
implies that the individuals, firms, or corporations engaged in dif- 
ferent parts of the work are entirely independent of each other. 
Satisfactory mutual dealings naturally result in .what is known 
as " good will " which, though intangible, is sometimes of consider- 
able importance. Relations much more intimate than thi« are not 
infrequently maintained. In particular, the corporate form of 
organization furnishes a mjBans by which those performing very 
different functions may be united. 

As a matter of fact, a large part of the w^ork of marketing farm 
produce is, in some cases, done by mutual cooperative associations 
of which the growers, directly or through subordinate cooperative 
associations, are members. In a number of other instances it is 
done by joint stock companies that are imder the control of the 
growers and are very similar in many ways to the mutual associa- 
tions. There are some cases in which men or corporations primarily 
interested in marketing have farms or orchards of their own, though 
so far as has been learned cases of this sort are unusual. Cold- 
storage plants are not infrequently owned, or controlled, by market- 
ing or manufacturing companies. Some large manufacturing com- 
panies, such as canners and meat packers, have more or less elaborate 
selling organizations of their own. These rarely, if ever, reach the 
consumer, though direct dealings with retailers are not uncommon. 

Section 2. — ^The marketing of food as a separate braiLcli of trade. 

Within the field of marketing, even in the narrow sense of the 
term, the division of labor is, at least at first glance, bewildering in 
its complexity. There are a large number of kinds of middlemen, 
or dealers, differing from each other in the kinds of products they 
handle, in the stage of the marketing process to which their activi- 
ties are confined, in the functions they perform, in the scale on 
which they conduct business, and in the way in which they are 
organized. Between the most usual types there is more or less 
overlapping, one deakr, for example, handling lines of goods that 
are ordinarily handled by diffeient dealers, or conducting part of 
his business in one way and part in another. Notwith^anding this 
'complexity, however^ it is possible to make some distincticms on the 
basis of i^he way in which things arc ordinarily done. 

With some exceptions the wholesale marketing of food products 
is pretty clearly differentiated f ix>m that of other commodities. The 
most important exceptions fall into two main classes: Marketing 
houses controlled by manufacturers and wholesale grocery stores. 
The branch houses of the meat-packing companies, which are, per- 
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lxni>s, the most prominent examples of marketing houses controlled 
by manufacturers, handle a great variety of commodities, including 
in some eases nonfood products such as fertilizers, gut brings, sand- 
paper, soap, and wool. Some of these are clearly by-products of 
tlie packing-house industry. By far the greater part of the business 
of tlie branch houses, however, is in food products, including many 
ijvith the preparation of which for the market the meat-packing 
liovises have practically nothing to do. Upon the whole, tliere is no 
^rave inaccuracy regarding the branch houses of the m^at-packing 
companies as distinctly food-handling establishments. 

The term "groceries" is commonly applied to some things that 

are not foodstuffs. Cigui-s and tobacco and certain kinds of wooden- 

w^are, for example, may be regarded as among the regular grocery 

lines. In some cases "wholesale grocery" concerns handle goods 

quite foreign to the grocery business, such, for example, as notions 

ivnd automobile accessories, which are wanted by the country stores 

and can readily be handled by salesmen of the wholesale houses. 

Cases of the sort, however, seem to be exceptional, and while it is 

probable that comparatively few wholesale grocers handle foodstuffs 

exclusively, there is little reason to doubt that in the great majority 

of cases they should be regarded as primarily food-distributing 

hcHises. 

Not infrequently dealers in fresh farm products are found hand- 
ling some things which, if not food, are in one way or another re- 
lated to its production, such as hides, ha}^, fertilizers, or crates. 
Occasionally a concern will be found handling goods bearing no rela- 
tion to its main line of business. 

Doubtless tliere are a few cases in which food products are handled 
by concerns primarily interested in other things. Aside from hmil- 
order houses, department stores, and the like, which purchase on a 
large scale but sell mainly at retail, concerns of this sort do not 
figure conspicuously in the wholesale markets. 

Everything conadered, the general statement that the marketing 
of food products, at leavSt as far as wholesale dealings are concerned, 
is a distinct branch of trade, seems to be fully warranted. There are 
some excepticms but they are neither numerous nor of great impor- 
tance. For most purposes they can safely be passed over. 

Seetion 3. — Subdivisions in the food trade. 

Within the field of the marketing of foodstuffs a number of sub- 
divisions can be recognized, though the lines between them are not 
always clear. There is much overlapping, some concerns being in- 
terested in two or more of the subdivisions. Others are highly spe- 
cialized, dealing in a very few specific products. The raw mate- 
rials for certain manufactured goods commonly belong in one sub- 
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division, and the finished products in another. While, however, 
the lines between the different subdivisions are not sharp, there are 
a considerable number of dealers who clearly belong in a particular 
group. Bearing in mind that no classification can be made which 
is not open to some objection, the most important subdivisions iiiay 
be said to be: Meat; fish and seafood generally; grain; groceries; 
fresh fruits and vegetables; butter, cheese, eggs, and poultry; and 
milk. In this report attention is devoted largely to groceries, fresh 
fruits and vegetables^ and butter, cheese, eggs, and poultry, informa- 
tion on these various lines having been secured through hundreds 
of schedules and extensive field investigations. 

The branch houses of the big meat-packing concerns sell many 
things that, so far as production is concerned, are not connected 
with the slaughtering and meat-packing industries. They have 
entered largely into the field of wholesale groceries, especially in 
canned and packaged goods, and many of the concerns usually classed 
as wholesale grocers fear that sooner or later the meat packers w ill 
acquire a substantial monopoly.* In the same way they have become 
a large factor in the butter, cheese, egg, and poultry business. Fresh 
fruit and vegetables are sold at some of the branch houses, but the 
extent to which this is done does not seem to be of great importance. 
The meat packers do, indeed, purchase considerable amounts of 
dried fruits, of canned goods, and of fruits and vegetables for can- 
ning. These, however, in the form in which they are sold by the 
packing companies may be regarded as groceries. At one time 
Armour & Co. owned the Earl Fruit Co., one of the most important 
shippers of California fruit, but in 1911 it sold its interests in this 
concern, and so far as is known is no longer an important factor 
in the fresh-fruit business. 

The big meat-packing houses are not alone in dealing in more than 
one of the branches into which the food-marketing trade is divided. 
A few concerns in the wholesale centers who reported themselves as 
wholesale grocers, in returning schedules to the Commission stated 
that they were also commission houses. Only a little more than 
one-fifth of them, however, reported that they handled fruit or 
vegetables, not including under this head dried or canned goods, 
and in comparatively few cases did they carry a full line. Only 
about one in seven reported that they handled butter or eggs, and 
of tiiese a considerable portion handled only one of the two products. 
The number carrying other kinds of foods was still smaller. Upon 
the whole, while the lines can not be sharply drawn, the wholesale 
grocery business is a fairly distinct branch of the food trade. 

1 See Parts II and IV, of the Report of the Federal Trade Commission on the Meat- 
packing Industry. 
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lL«eaving out of account those who reported themselves as whole- 
sale grocers, or who clearly belonged in that class, and confining 
attention to wholesale-market cities as distinguished from shipping 
points, more than half of the wholesale dealers in fresh fruits and 
^'egetables returning schedules reported themselves as handling these 
lines only. Less than a third of them handled butter, cheese, eggs, 
or poultry, but comparatively few handle all of these. Less than 
one- fourth handled eggs, and the proportion carrying any other kind 
of food product was still smaller. 

After what has been said in regard to the sale of butter, cheese, 
eggs, and poultry by the branch houses of the big meat-packing 
companies and by the dealers in fresh fruits and vegetables, it 
might be supposed that the former products were rarely handled 
alone. Of the wholesale dealers in wholesale markets who handle 
4hem, however, more than a third of those returning schedules re- 
ported that they carried nothing else except, in a few cases, cream, 
ice cream, milk, and sugar of milk. If in this class be included 
those who handle, in addition, such related products as oleo and 
lard, and a smaller number who handled peanut butter, cottonseed 
oil, honey, game, and rabbits, the proportion becomes nearly one- 
half. A little more than a third handled fresh fruits and vegetables, 
and this includes those to whom reference was made in that con- 
nection. Upon the whole, it would seem that notwithstanding the 
fact that the field of dairy and poultry products has been invaded 
by a number of dealers in other lines, especially by the branch houses 
of the big meat-packing companies, it is, nevertheless, fairly distinct. 
As might be expected, the returns from dealers at shipping points 
show a lower degree of specialization, with regard to the subdi- 
visions of the food trade, than do those from dealers in the larger 
wholesale market centers. In some cases, however, especially - in 
highly specialized growing sections, there are large organizations 
that are interested in the marketing of a narrow line of products, . 
such, for example, as fruit, or even a single kind of fruit. These 
often handle, in addition, various sorts of supplies needed by the 
growers of the products in which they deal. 

Of those reporting themselves as handling fresh fruits or veg- 
etables, or both, about two-fifths handled these lines only. Dried 
fruits and vegetables and nuts should, perhaps, be put in the same 
class, since the drying naturally takes place before shipment, and 
nuts are so similar to fruits that they may likewise be included. 
If this is done, the proportion in this class who confined themselves 
to it becomes about one-half. Most of the rest handled some kind of 
dairy and poultry products, especially eggs and butter. A few 
handled agricultural products or other kinds and a surprisingly 
large number carried fish or oysters. 
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I^ss than one-fourth of those handling butter, cheese, eggs, or 
})()ultry confined themselves to this class of products. The propor* 
tion, however, is appreciably increased if dealei*s handling certain 
ivlated products and a very few other things are included. In view 
of the fact thajt butter, cheese, poultr}', or eggs are handled by many 
ilealers in fruits and Vegetables, and that all of them are handled 
Uy the great meat-packing companie^s, it is hardly surprising that 
dcahn's in these products are not more sharply differentiated from 
tliose in other branches of the trade. 

Section 4. — The wholesale and the retail trade. 

In discussing the various subdivisions of the food trade attention 
was confined to the wholesale dealers, it being assumed that there is 
a fairlv clear distinction between wholesalers and retailers. It is 

« 

true that there are some dealers who svstematicallv do business on 
both bases, and others who, though primarily wholesalers or retailers, 
do not confine themselves strictly to eitlier branch. That there is a 
distinction between the two, however, is a matter of general knowl- 
edge, though there is no complete agreement as to tlie precise grounds 
on which the distinction rests. 

In the popular niind the difference is commonly thought of as 
depending on the quantity of goods handled in a single transaction, 
large dealings being regarded as wholesale and small dealings as 
retail trade. Of much more importance in the minds of many busi- 
ness men is the character of the customers. So regarded, the whole- 
sale trade is primarily concerned with the transfer of goods to other 
market dealers, and, in some cases, to certain other types of pro- 
ducers, such as packers or canners, while the retail trade is con- 
cerned with sales to consumers. This view is not universallv held 
by business men, certain large dealers who sell to consumers, espe- 
cially chain-store organizations and mail-order houses, feeling that 
it is legitimate for them to buy as wholesalers, and some wholesale 
dealers being willing to sell to anyone in quantities not less than one 
package, such as a box, a basket, or the like. For some purposes 
it does not make much difference which point of view is adopted, 
for purchases by dealers are generally large as compared with pur- 
chases by consumers. In other cases, especially when the reduction 
in the number of middlemen is under consideration, the matter 
is () f some importance. 

Among the wholesalers themselves there is, of course, some division 
of hibor; and in many cases it is impossible to make statements in 
regard to them that have universal validity. As a general proposi- 
tion, however, it may be said that the wholesalers are concerned with 
the assembling of the products of different growers or manufac- 
turers, while the retailers are concerned with the distribution of 
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products, chiefly, at least, to consumers. From one point of view 
t:lie difference is largely a matter of emphasis, for, strictly speaking, 
the wholesalers distribute to the retailers and the retailers assem- 
ble the goods furnished by a number of wholesalers. Moreover, 
there are some wholesalers or jobbers who secure most, if not all. of 
their supplies from the larger wholesalers and sell to the retailers. 
Notwithstanding some qualifications of this sort, however, the dis- 
tinction is important. The problems involved in dealing with pro- 
ducers differ considerably from those involved in dealing with con- 
sviniers, especially when, as is commonly the case, many of the former 
are scattered over a wide area. 

Except when their buying and selling are both local in character 
the wholesalers are able to maintain a steadier supply, as i"egards 
both quantity and quality, than woiild otherwise be possible, since 
a surplus at one point may make up for a shortage at another. One 
of the chief functions of the wlK>lesaler is therefore to know the 
markets ; those in which goods can best be obtained if he be located 
at a consimiing point ; those in which they can best be disposed of if 
he be located at a shipping point. There are some important market- 
ing organizations, such as the Northwestern Fruit Exchange and 
the California Fruit Distributors, that particularly emphjisize this 
service. As regards ceilain highly i>erishable commodities, such ^^ 
strawberries, the wholesalers dealing with widely scattered growers, 
or growers' associations, can keep a supply on hand for a much 
longer season than would be possible if they were dependent on one 
locality. • 

The needs of the farmers very comn>only give rise to financial 
problems with which comparatively few of the retailers are in a 
position to deal. The wholesaler of produce usually buys on a cash 
or very short-time basis, and even when the goods are received to be 
sold on commission, remittance is usuallv made verv soon after the 
sale. In some cases he actually advances money to the farmer, and 
a similar service is performed for some of the canneries by brokers. 
Sales to the retailers, however, are oommonly made on credit. 

It should also be noticed that, except in cases in which buyers 
and sellers are located near to one another, a considerable amount of 
time must necessarily intervene between shipment and delivery. This 
is of considerable importance in the case of goods that may dete- 
riorate in transit, and the difficulties presented are in many cases 
intensified by the lack of definite rules for standardization and grad- 
ing. Where the wholesaler pays for the goods before he sees them, 
as is frequently tlw ease, and where the shipper waits for his pay- 
ment till after the goods have been inspected on arrival at their des- 
tination, questions sontetimes arise as to the quality ol the good^, 
and consequently as to their value. Inspection by tlie Bureau of 
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Markets, Department of Agriculture, has done much to relieve diffi- 
culties of this sort, but it is obvious that less work is involved wlw-u 
the inspectors can confine their attention to a relatively small num- 
ber of large shipments instead of giving it to many small ones. 

This suggests another point. The wholesaler who deals in car- 
load lots makes possible considerable savings in the cost of trans- 
portation* This saving, it should be noticed, is not merely a matter 
of freight charges. The justification for the lower rate on carload 
shipments lies in the fact that less work and less equipment are 
needed than in the case of smaller shipments because of the fuller 
loading of cars, less frequent stops, fewer delays, etc. Among the 
extra costs of handling small shipments must, of course, be included 
those that fall upon shippers and receivers, as well as those that fall 
on the transportation companies. In some important markets, for 
example, cartage is involved in the case of less than carload lots, 
whereas a car, the entire contents of which are intended for one re- 
. reiver, is switched to the door of his place of business. Even when 
this is not the case, the problem of cartage is simpler, and the cost, 
therefore, less, when the quantities handled are large than when 
they are small. 

It must not be inferred, of course, that an elaborate system of 
uiarketing is in all cases necessary or desirable. The operations in- 
volved in placing the products of the little truck gardener in the 
hands of near-by consumers are simple, and in some cases the gar- 
dener finds it profitable to attend to the matter himself. In most 
cases, however, the situation is much more complex, and an elaborate 
marketing organization in which there are many different types of 
dealers is fully justified by the work to be done. 

While specialized dealers are needed, they are not necessarily in- 
dependent workers. As has already been pointed out, growers some- 
times control the marketing organizations that handle their prod- 
ucts. (See p. 26.) In a somewhat similar manner retail dealers 
sometimes control buying organizations which perform some, at 
least, of the functions of the wholesalers. A large corporation, 
organized into departments can, of course, perform all or a part of 
the work of wholsaling and of retailing. 

DEALERS AND THEIR FUNCTIONS. 

Section 5. — Dealers in general. 

There are a number of different types of wholesale dealing, differ- 
ing from each other in the. character of the functions performed or 
in the stage of the marketing process. In a general way it may be 
said that there are a corresponding number of types of dealers; but 
the same man frequently does business in more than one way or at 
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more than one stage in the process. Partly as a result, there is some 

confusion in the use of terms. For the sake of clearness, especially 

"witli reference to the problems that arise in connection with each 

type of dealing and the sort of regulation that is desirable in any 

particular case, it will be well to define the most important terms 

used as clearly as possible. Within each type, however, there are 

varieties so numerous and so slightly different from each other that 

little or nothing would be gained by an attempt to define them all or 

even to enumerate them. Attention will be given, however, to a few 

of these varieties, particularly in cases in which they tend to obscure 

the lines between the different types. 

Dealers. — ^Under the term " dealer " may properly be included all 
who take a direct part in the work of marketing whether or not they 
acquire title to the goods sold. In practice the term is loosely used, 
though it is sometimes confined to those who buy and sell on their 
own account. It is not ordinarily applied to the grower or manu- 
facturer who merely puts his goods into the market, but does no more 
of the work of selling than this implies, nor to the purchaser whose 
relation to the market is that he buys goods there. It would 
apply, of course, to a farmers' association whose business it is to sell 
the products of its members, or to a cooperative buying association. 

Middlemen. — The term " middleman " is almost synonymous with 
*' dealer." It places, however, a certain emphasis upon the fact that 
the dealer is entirely independent of both the grower or manufac- 
turer and of the consumer. 

" Elimination of the middleman," as the term is commonly used, 
frequently means merely that the grower or manufacturer himself 
does the work of marketing and gets the profits. In some cases, 
however, the work is simplified and the costs therefore reduced. 

Section 6. — Dealers and the forms of dealing. 

Manufacturer's representatives, branch houses, etc. — The 
packer, canner, creamery man, or other manufacturer may have a 
selling organization of his own, which does a large part, or even all 
of the work of wholesaling. In some cases this organization consists 
chiefly of a corps of traveling salesmen, while in others permanent 
establishments or branches are maintained. It might possibly be 
argued that a selling organization which handles only the goods 
of the manufacturer responsible for it is not really a dealer at all, 
and should not be subject to the market regulations governing dealers. 
It is clear, however, that it is in the market and is performing func- 
tions very similar to those performed by dealers who are independent 
of the manufacturers ; and it would seem that in any proposed regu- 
lation of the markets, organizations of this sort were too important 

140362**— 20 3 
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an element to be ignored. In the case of branch houses, such as those 
of the big meat-packing companies, which handle many goods that 
are in no sense the products of the main company, there can be no 
question. As regards this part of the business they are dealers in 
quite as complete a sense as if they were separately organized as such. 

Agents.— Growers and manufacturers sometimes put the selling of 
their products in the hands of agents of one sort or another, and even 
a dealer may do this in a market in which he does not wish to do 
business himself. Frequently these agents are given exclusiye author- 
ity to act in a given territory or even to handle all the products con- 
trolled by their principals, without regard to territorial limitations. 
Some of the large organizations dealing in fresh fruit and vegetables, 
for example, enter into contracts with the growers by which the 
former are made " exclusive sales agents " for the entire output of 
certain products. Generally speaking, these agents may be regarded 
as brokers or as commission men, though in some cases their powers 
are more extensive than those terms are usually taken to imply. In 
some cases payments received for the shipments of a number of 
growers are pooled, and the amount paid to eacli is based, not on the 
prices at which his goods were sold but on the amount of goods of 
a given grade or kind handled by the agent and money received for 
the entire lot. 

Brokers. — ^The broker is essentially a representative of the seller 
or of the buver. He does not do business in his own name, but in 
that of his principal. Title to the goods remains in the seller until 
the transaction is consummated, and after that is in the buyer. 
Subject to these essential considerations there are a variety of ways 
in which the business may be done. At the one extreme the broker 
may merely negotiate the sale or the purchase, and report to the 
person he represents who, if satisfied, confirms all arrangements 
and ships the goods direct. In such a case the broker has nothing 
to do with the physical handling of the goods or even with the 
payments, receiving his remuneration directly from his principal 
Strictly this is all that the work of the broker involves. 

Frequently the broker does more than this. Commonly he fur- 
nishes his principal with information as to market conditions. 
Sometimes he attends to the collection of payments, and may 
even advance the money. In a number of cities in which large 
quantities can not readily be sold to one person, the brokers com- 
monly arrange for pool car shipments, attending to the division of 
a carload among the various buyers after it arrives. If anything 
goes wrong with a shipment through losses in transportation, rejec- 
tion by the buyer, or the like, the selling broker may attend to all de- 
tails necessary for the protection of the shipper's interests. At this 
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extrefoe the functions of the broker become very similar to those of 
the commismon man. 

The selling broker may^ of course, deal with the buying broker. 
He may even turn the business over to another broker, in which 
case he may split the commission or brokerage fee with him. Sev- 
eral brokers may therefore take part in negotiating a single trans- 
action. 

The broker commonly receives his remuneration in the form of 
a " brokerage " fee or commission, though in some cases he is paid 
a stipulated sum per week or other period of time. The fee may be 
either a definite amount per unit of quantity, as, for example. 6 
cents a pound, or it may be a percentage of the price, 2^ per cent 
being a common figure for certain kinds of goods. In some cases it 
is ordinarily less than this and in others more. In special cases it 
sometimes runs as high as 10 per cent. 

The services of brokers are used to some extent in nearly all 
branches of the food trade, though they are particularly conspicu- 
ous in the case of canned goods. Generally speaking, brokers handle 
only large quantities, the carload being sometimes mentioned as the 
ordinary minimum. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose 
that they never handle goods in smaller quantities. 

Commission houses. — ^The work of the conmii^on house, or com- 
mission man, is in many ways similar to that of the broker, though 
the services of the former are ordinarily much more extensive and 
his authority greater. Like the broker, the commission man acquires 
no title to the goods, but sells them for the account of the owner, 
who is called tije consignor. The commission man usually attends to 
all the details of the sale, including the physical handling of the 
goods and the collection of the payment for them. In most cases the 
price is left to his discretion, and no confirmation of sale is necessary. 
Having the goods in his possession he is able to deliver them to the 
purchaser. 

The remuneration of the commission house, as its name implies, 
is ordinarily an agreed percentage of the selling price. This is 
usually higher than that paid the broker, 10 per cent being a com- 
mon figure, though it is often more or less than this. Where the 
business is done on a strict commission basis and proper accounting 
methods are followed, the commission house makes a return, called 
an " account sales,^ to the consignor showing the price received, the 
deductions for commission, and any expenses properly charged 
against him, such as, in some cases, cartage. The amount due the 
consignor is remitted with the account sales or later. 

Sometimes, however, the commission house does business on a 
"net sales" basis, reporting to the consignor simply the amounts 
due him. In such cases it may be understood by all parties that tho 
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price on which the return is based is not necessarily that received 
for the particular consignment and even the commission is not defi- 
nitely fixed. The price may be simply the average received for those 
in a carload containing a number of consignments, or even the cur- 
rent price on the market at the time of sale. It is obvious that a 
practice of this sort makes possible various abuses, but when the 
dealer is honest the consignor is protected against certain risks. The 
first boxes of fruit unloaded from a car, for ^example, may bring a 
better price than the last; and the consignor may be willing to forego 
the resulting chance of gain in order to avoid the possibility of loss. 
The rules of the Food Administration imposed on commission houses 
the duty of making full returns, save where the consignors definitely 
approved a different policy; and, at least in some cases, it is clear 
that this approval was given. 

Wholesale merchants. — The merchant is a middleman who buys 
in order to sell again. It is true that the term "-merchant " is not the 
usual one, though merchandising is often spoken of as distinguished 
from commission dealings. As a matter of fact, there is no one term 
that is consistently applied to a concern that does a buying and sell- 
ing business. Sometimes the term " dealer " is thus restricted in its 
meaning. "Wholesaler" is sometimes even more narrowly used, 
applying only to the merchant whose transactions are very large, or 
who deals with the retailer through another middleman. The term 
merchant, however, is fairly clear, and except when it is desired to 
distinguish between different varieties of wholesale merchants there 
is very little chance for confusion in its use. 

The merchant differs from the broker or commissii»n man in that 
the title to the goods in which he deals ordinarily vests in him, and 
his gross profits depend on the difference between the buying and the 
selling price. He thus assumes the speculative risks of the market, 
subject only to the qualification that in the event of his bankruptcy 
those who have extended credit to him may lose. 

Jobbers. — ^The jobber is a merchant who deals directly with the 
retailer. He commonly secures his own supplies in the same market 
as that in which he sells them, buying from other wholesale dealers 
of one type or another. The jobber, as distinguished from the larger 
wholesale merchant, does not appear in all cases. In large markets, 
and particularly where, as in Chicago, great quantities of goods are 
shipped out as well as in, the existence of a separate class of jobbers 
may mark a useful phase of the division of labor. There is reason 
to think, however, that in some cases a better organization of the mar- 
kets would render unnecessary a large part of the work done by the 
jobbers and, by eliminating them as a separate class, would reduce the 
costs of marketing (see p. 33). 
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Speculators. — ^The speculator might possibly be regarded as a 
variety of merchant since he buys in order to sell again; and fre- 
quently the same man is both merchant and speculator. The specu- 
lator, as such, however, differs from the merchant in that he does not 
aid in the movement of goods from the original producer to the 
consumer. 

He depends almost entirely for his profits on changes in market 
conditions, whereas in the case of the ordinary merchant these 
changes are an unavoidable incident. 

The speculator, as such, does not necessarily handle the goods in 
which he deals. In some cases he buys them, has them put in storage, 
and finally has them delivered. Indeed, what he buys or sells is 
merely the right to demand delivery, and the matter may be finally 
settled by a payment of the profit or loss, there being no actual de- 
livery of the goods. Speculation of this sort, however, is less com- 
mon in the case of perishable than of staple goods. 

There are a number of abuses that are sometimes connected with 
speculative dealings. Some of the worst of these arise out of the fact 
that risks may exist not only as unavoidable incidents of marketing 
but as a result of the activities of the speculators themselves. Ex- 
amples of the latter are furnished by manipulation and monopolistic 
practices of one sort or another (see pp. 180-184). 

Section 7. — Dealers and their position in the markets. 

The terms which have just been defined relate to the form of deal- 
ings or the methods of doing business. There are a number of other 
terms that relate to the position of some of these dealers in the 
markets. 

Country collectors. — The country collector is a dealer who visits 
farmers, country stores, and the like, for the purpose of gathering 
a sufficient quantity of goods to justify shipment. Considerable 
amounts of country butter and of eggs are received in the wholesale 
markets from collectors of this sort. They constitute a type of mid- 
dleman, however, whose services are needed chiefly by the small 
farmers. In the case of the large producer, this work of collecting 
is unnecessary and the expense incident to it may be avoided by direct 
shipments, or by sales to the large local dealers. 

Shippers. — Broadly speaking, a shipper is anyone who makes ar- 
rangements with a transportation company for the carriage of goods. 
The term, however, is sometimes applied in a restricted sense to any- 
one an important part of whose business is the sending of goods from 
the growing districts to dealers in the wholesale markets. Such a 
shipper usually has the facilities and equipment for the proper 
packing of the goods, a business large enough to permit car-lot ship- 
ments, familiarity with the business methods of the transportation 
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companies^ and either market connections or such a knowledge of 
the markets that connections can readly be formed. Frequently the 
goods are sent for sale on commission, but sometimes they are sold 
outright. The term " shipper," in the narrow sense, is not ordinarily- 
applied to the dealer who buys goods in a distant market and has 
them shipped to himself. 

Eeceivers. — In the same way there are some dealers in the whole- 
sale markets who describe themselves as receivers. A concern of this 
sort is one that devotes a large part of its time and attention to han- 
dling goods sent to it by distant shippers. Commonly its transac- 
tions are larger than those of the general run of wholesale dealers, 
and the latter may be numbered among its customers. 

Exchanges. — ^There are two very different kinds of organizations 
that are called exchanges. One of these serves as a connectiop be- 
tween the growers and the dealers in distant markets. The other is 
an association of dealers in a market city which furnishes facDities 
for carrying on business and serves its members in various other 
ways, but does not itself engage in trading. 

A feature which especially characterizes most exchanges of the 
first type is the intimacy of their relations with the growers. Some 
are mutual cooperative associations of which the growers directly or 
through subordinate associations are members. Others are joint- 
stock corporations; but, at least in some cases, a majority of the 
stock is in the hands of the growers. Commonly the exchange is the 
exclusive selling representative of those for whom it acts, charging 
them a flat rate or a commission for its services, though sometimes 
the latter are allowed to sell independently under certain specified 
conditions and the exchange may sometimes buy from growers whom 
it does not regularly represent in the markets. Ordinarily it aims 
to include within its organization as many growers as possible. The 
exchange commonly attends to the inspection and grading and pack- 
ing of products and does what it can in the way of aiding growers 
to get the best results from their work. It keeps informed, through 
its own representatives or otherwise, as to the best markets and often 
does much to develop them, especially through extensive adver- 
tising. Shipments are sometimes pooled, so the price received by 
the grower is not necessarily the actual price less the commission and 
expenses. 

Exchanges of the second type are found in several branches of the 
food trade, but are particularly conspicuous in the case of butter 
and eggs. Exchanges of this sort do not themselves engage in the 
work of marketing, but furnish members with a place in which to 
do business and in various wavs look after their interests. The 
members are, as a rule, wholesale dealers of all sorts, and commonly 
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only a part — often a small part — of their business is done on the 
exchange. Trading on the floor of the exchange commonly takes 
the form of bids and offers, which are openly made and posted on a 
blackboard. Transactions on the exchanges conmionly serve as a 
basis, sometimes the only basis, for the published market quotations. 

Packers. — The name " packer " is frequently applied to almost any 
concern a large part of whose business is to put up food products 
in packages. Frequently the packer does not materially modify the 
form of the goods he handles. Some of the dried-fruit packers, for 
example, buy dried fruit in bulk and put it up in small packages 
bearing their own brand. On the other hand, the canners are some- 
times spoken of as packers. The term is really a general one, in- 
cluding some manufacturing concerns and some that are engaged 
almost exclusively in marketing. 

Distributors. — The primary function of the distributor is to direct 
the shipment of products from the growing districts to the best mar- 
kets. One very important case has been found in which a corpora- 
tion, practically, though perhaps not strictly, cooperative in char- 
acter, confines itself almost entirely to naming the markets to which 
the products of its members shall be sent. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, distribution is incidental to some other part of the work of mar- 
keting; and the name is sometimes applied to certain large dealers 
who handle goods as brokers or merchants. It is obvious that to do 
work of this sort effectively the distributor must be in touch with 
the markets in various parts of the country. In some cases this is 
done through branches or employees of their own, and in others 
through brokers with whom more or less permanent arrangements 
are made. 

Section 8. Market tendencies and types of dealing. 

It is a common thing for a given dealer to handle goods on more 
than one basis. Some brokers, for example, are also mercliants. The 
same is true, apparently to a much greater extent of commission 
houses. In fact some concerns whose names would indicate that they 
are commission houses do a comparatively small part of their busi- 
ness on commission, and apparently wholesale dealers who do busi- 
ness in this way only are less common than those that do a merchan- 
dise business as well. As a result a grower sometimes has the option 
of shipping goods to a dealer on either basis, and sometimes he will 
ship goods on commission to a dealer who is, at the time, unwilling 
to buy. Dealers sometimes themselves purchase the goods consigned 
(o them and there may be little objection to this when it is done with 
the approval of the consignor and without commission. Under the 
rules of the Food Administration they were required to notify the 
consignor of the fact when this was done (see pp. 35-^), and regula- 
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tions of the sort did much toward the elimination of dishonest prac- 
tices in the trade. 

Some brokerage and commission houses that are doing a part of 
their business on a merchandise basis are evidently in a state of 
transition. Since the broker or commission man need make no in- 
vestment in the goods, less capital is needed than in the case of a mer- 
chant. With success, however, capital may be acquired and a credit 
position built up that will permit borrowing. Moreover, a knowledge 
of the markets and the ability to judge conditions is acquired, and, as 
a consequence, the merchandise business becomes more attractive. 
The fact that handling goods on either basis opens a wider field for 
the dealers' activities, is not, perhaps, without its influence, though 
there is a distinct movement on the part of some dealers to confine 
themselves largely, if not entirely, to merchandise dealings. 

While certain forms of the brokerage business, particularly that 
represented by the great fruit and vegetable exchanges, are appar- 
ently increasing, there are signs that the commission business is de- 
clining. The mere fact that particular dealers are operating more 
largely on a merchandise basis is not itself conclusive, since new firms 
with comparatively little capital might be taking their places. The 
testimony of dealers in a number of scattered markets, however, is 
that the commission business, as a whole, is decreasing in importance 
and in some places little or none of it is done. 

One of the reasons for the decline of the commission business and 
for its unpopularity among many of the wholesale dealers is the fact 
that the consignors are very likely to suspect that they have been vic- 
tims of unfair dealing when results have not been satisfactory. Some 
of the commission men who voice this feeling frankly say that the 
practices in the business have been such as to furnish some grounds 
for suspicions of the sort. It must not be inferred, however, that 
such unfair dealing is the rule. Some of the producers and dealers 
at shipping points regard the commission houses as the best means 
of marketing their goods, and comparatively few of those reporting 
to the Commission expressed any special distrust of dealers of this 
sort. Neither is sharp practice in the food trade, such as exists, con- 
fined to commission dealings. Merchants, who buy outright, when 
confronted with a decline in the markets, will sometimes reject a 
shipment claiming that the goods are in bad condition or, if ordered 
f . o. b. point of shipment, that they are not as represented. Govern- 
ment inspection has done much to cure the evil, and has met with 
the hearty approval of large numbers of shippers and receivers. 

Probably the chief reason for the development of the merchandise 
at the expense of the commission business is that the former repre- 
sents a more logical and economical organization of the work of 
marketing. The dealer who is constantly in touch with a given mar- 
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feet becomes a specialist in the work of that market. He is therefore 
in a better position to know its needs and to bear the burden of its 
risks than is the distant shipper. Besides this, he has a greater stake 
in the result if he has actually bought the goods he sells. The grower, 
and even the larger shipper, are specialists at an earlier stage of 
production. 

It is therefore not surprising to find that not only the dealer in 
the large wholesale markets, but producers and dealers at shipping 
points commonly express a preference for merchandise dealings. 
Most of these favor selling for cash f . o. b. point of shipment. The 
chief reason given is that when this is done the matter is settled, and 
that all risks are avoided. Only a few specifically mention sharp 
practices on the part of commission men or merchants to whom goods 
are sent subject to inspection, but it is possible that some of the others 
'who speak of risks have it in mind. A relatively small number of 
those making returns sold goods delivered subject to inspection at 
destination. The number of these, however, is larger than the number 
who prefer to sell on commission. 

In view of the advantages of merchandising the question may be 
raised as to how the commission business reached the point from 
which, apparently, it is now declining. It must be remembered that 
the organization of the market is a result of growth. When markets 
were purely local the farmer was in a much better position to know 
the conditions and consequently better able to take the market risks. 
There are some risks, moreover, which the merchant does not wish to 
take. One of these is uncertainty as to the sort of products he is 
buying. In the absence of proper methods of standardization and 
grading, the merchant who is not dealing with a seller whom he knows 
well and favorably can protect himself only by a minute inspection, 
and this introduces an element of cost that is at least partially 
avoided in the case of commission dealings. In some cases where the 
risks are so great that the merchants feel that they can not handle 
them well, they refuse to assume them. It appears also that the com- 
mission house furnishes an outlet for the man who makes only an 
occasional shipment and is not regularly in touch with the market. 
Though one of the disadvantages of the business is said to be that 
consignors do not give proper consideration to the needs of the mar- 
ket, yet there .are many growers who can not be expected to know 
much about the market needs, and the conmiission men furnish them 
with the best available means of disposing of their products. 

The brokerage business differs in important respects from the com- 
mission business, and this goes far to explain the fact that the former 
shows no such tendency to decline as does the latter. Dealings on com- 
sion and on a merchandise basis are, generally speaking, alternative 
methods of accomplishing the same thing, whereas the broker is 
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usually a middleman between the grower or manufacturer and the 
wholesale dealer. Although, like the commission man, the broker 
is an agent, he deals with the merchant rather than with the commis- 
sion man as such ; and the development of marketing on a merchan- 
dise basis is, in itself, not unfavorable to him. On the other hand, 
the development of marketing organizations of their own by manu- 
facturers or growers naturally works in the direction of eliminating 
the independent broker. 

TBANSPOBTATION AND HABKETING. 

Section 9. — ^The ngniUcanoe of transportation. 

The development of transportation facilities during the last cen- 
tury has not only greatly reduced the cost of carriage and the length 
of time needed, but has provided so well for the care of goods in 
transit that it is now practicable to ship even highly perishable 
products for great distances. As a result, any important con- 
suming center can draw most of its food supplies from the pro- 
ducing sections of a very large area; and in these supplies are in- 
cluded some things that imder earlier conditions must have been 
known to it chiefly by reputation, if at all. To-day the potatoes 
of Florida may be, and sometimes are, sold in the Starte of Wash- 
ington, and the citrus fruits of southern California find some of 
their markets in Maine. Perishable foods may be sent great dis- 
tances by sea as well as by land. New York, at least in normal 
times, receives grapes from Spain, and one of the large fruit dis- 
tributing companies of the Pacific Northwest reports that before 
the war it shipped apples to Sweden, Australia, and the Philippine 
Islands. 

No figures are available to show to just what extent transporta- 
tion for any considerable distance is involved in the marketing of 
foodstuffs ; but such as can be ol:)tained indicate that it is enormous. 
During the year ending June 30, 1916, for example, the amount of 
fruit and vegetables alone carried by the railroads of the United 
States was 41,392,796 tons, of which 23,200,733 tons were received 
from connecting carriers,^ and the tonnage had been rapidly in- 
creasing for a number of years. Such figures, however, throw only 
a general light on the situation, for they show nothing as to tJM 
distances traveled, though it is safe to assume that in the case of 
tonnage received from connecting carriers these were considerable. 

In this connection it should be remembered that freight rates are 
an element in the expense of placing goods on the market, and that 
distance is generally only one factor in the making of a freight 

^ Interstate Commerce Commission, 29th Annual Report on the Statistics of Rallwayi 
in the United States, p. 43. These figures do not include those for railways haTlaf 
operating revenuee of leBs than |100»000 a year. 
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rate. To get the traffic, railroads serving distant points make such 
rates aS will enable the shippers there to compete with those tiiat 
are relatively near to the market; and the nature of the railroad 
business is such that it is often considered better, from the point 
of view of the carrier, to secure traffic at a low rate than not to 
secure it at all. The freight rate on apples from Syracuse to New 
York, a distance of 272 miles, is 22^ cents a hundred pounds.^ From 
Yakima, Wash., to New York, a distance of 2,973 miles, it is $1.10. 
This- amounts to a difference in favor of Syracuse of about 37 cents 
a box, and while something must be added to cover loss in transit, 
the total difference is not sufficient to prevent Washington from 
being New York State's most serious competitor in New York City 
(see below, p. 49). Tampa, Fla., is 1,430 miles from Boston, and 
Los Angeles is 3,273 miles, yet the former city has an advantage 
of only 26 cents or so in the freight rate on a box of oranges (rates 
for Los Angeles are quoted per hundred pounds). Eggs reach 
Washington, D. C, from Purcellville, Va., a distance of 45 miles 
and from Morristown, Tenn., a distance of 465 miles. The differ- 
ence in rate, however, is only 31J cents a hundred pounds, or a little 
less than half a cent a dozen. 

Section 10. — Geographical specialization in food manufacture. 

Geographical specialization is marked in the case of certain manu- 
factured food products for which reasonably cheap transportation, 
but no highly specialized equipment, such as refrigerator cars, is 
required. In many cases localization of manufacture is accompanied 
by some localization in the production of raw materials, for when 
the latter are highly perishable those responsible for the establish- 
ment of a manufacturing plant will naturally wish to be near the 
sources of supply, and the plant, when once established, tends to 
stimulate the local production of raw materials. 

Chart I * gives a fairly good idea of the extent to which geographi- 
cal concentration in the manufacture of certain of these products 
has developed. In all cases the commodities selected are the most 
important of their class as measured by the value of the output. 
Peaches, pears, apricots, apples, and cherries, for example, are, on 
this basis, the most important of the canned fruits. All States pro- 
ducing as much as 5 per cent, in round numbers, of the total of any 
commodity are given separately, the rest being included under the 
head of " All other." The figures are, of course, intended to include 
only the commercial production. 

The preeminence of California in the production of dried' and 
canned fruit is striking. In dried apricots, peaches, raisins, and 

^ FlsrureB in regard to distances and rates furnished by tb» Intergtata Commerce 
Commission. 
* I>oe9 not include Alaska. 
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prunes that State nearly has the field to itself, and in the case of 
apples it ranks second to New York, the two States together pro- 
ducing nearly 90 per cent of the total for the United States. Canned 
fruit shows a somewhat lower degree of concentration, but even here 
California produces more than 90 per cent of the apricots and 
peaches and more than 70 per cent of the pears. There is much less 
concentration in the production of canned vegetables, yet even in the 
case of canned corn, the most widely distributed of all those con- 
sidered, there are only seven States that produce more than 5 per 
cent of the total, and these seven together produce 84 per cent of 
the American product. Practically all of the canned salmon comes 
from the two States of Washington and Oregon, and only a slightly 
smaller proportion of the sardines from Maine. Massachusetts fur- 
nishes 76 per cent of the salt cod and 96 per cent of the salt mackerel 
Dairy products show a much wider distribution, yet even in the case 
of butter, the most widely distributed of all the products shown in 
the chart, there were only eight States that produced as much as 5 
per cent of the total, and six of these Tvere in the north central part 
of the country. The other two, California and New York, produced 
8 per cent and 5 per cent, respectively. All of these eight States to- 
gether produced 70 per cent of the national total. 

Such geographical concentration of production practically makes 
it necessary for most of the consuming centers to draw their sup- 
plies from a considerable distance, and this implies a fairly high 
degree of market organization. There is a tendency for some of 
the large manufacturing establishments to maintain a sales force of 
their own through which they can reach the buying markets, but it 
is obvious that only large concerns can stand the expense necessary 
to reach the markets in this way. In some cases dealers place orders 
directly with the factories, but cases of this sort seem to be excep- 
tional. Considerable quantities of canned goods reach the market 
through the branch houses of the big meat-packing companies. The 
most common method of selling, however, seems to be through 
brokers. This is what might be expected where dealings are fairly 
large and buyers and sellers are far apart. It seems highly probable, 
however, that geographical concentration of production is among the 
circumstances favorable to centralized control of marketing. This is 
particularly the case when there are already in the field a few con- 
cerns with elaborate selling organizations whose work can be rounded 
out by the addition of lines which can readily be collected and for 
the handling of which no specialized organization is required. 

Section 11. — The growing districts and distant markets. 

The variety of fresh fruits and vegetables is so great and the places 
in which most of them are grown are so numerous that any compact 
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statement of the sources from which they are derived or the distances 
traveled would be quite impossible, even if exact figures were obtain- 
able. The Department of Agriculture, however, has collected, for a 
considerable number of commodities, statistics relating to the car-lot 
shipments unloaded in some of the most important markets.^ A few 
illustrations, based on the data thus assembled, will help to make 
clear the extent to which perishable foods are brought from a dis- 
tance and the resulting need of a market organization capable of 
serving far-away and widely scattered shippers. Quantities of goods 
received by water, reduced to car-lot equivalents, are included, but 
even so the results are necessarily somewhat incomplete. Generally 
speaking, less-than-car-lot shipments are not included. On the other 
hand cars placed on team tracks were reported, though in some cases 
shipped on without unloading. On the whole, the figures may 
be regarded as extremely conservative, and the need they show for 
a well-organized market, however great it may be, must be regarded 
as the minimum need. 

Maps I, II, and III show the amounts of white potatoes, 
peaches, and strawberries unloaded from railroad cars or from 
boats in New York, Chicago, and Minneapolis during 1917, and 
the States from which they came. (The figures on which these 
charts are based were furnished by the Bureau of Markets. Certain 
small amounts reported as of " various " or " unknown " origin are 
not included in the charts.) Goods unloaded in a given market may, 
of course, be shipped out again, and consequently the same goods 
may be unloaded in more than one place. Such goods, however, 
commonly pass through the hands of dealers in any city in which 
they are unloaded, and consequently involve the use of the market 
organization. 

New York is chosen as one of the markets to be represented, partly 
because of the importance of the city itself and of the consuming 
district of which it is the center, and partly because, like a number 
of other large cities, it is located on the eastern seaboard. Chicago 
is a large inland city which can draw its supplies from many direc- 
tions and is of immense importance as a distributing center. Minne- 
apolis is taken as a type of market much smaller than New York or 
Chicago, but of considerable importance. 

White potatoes are one of the most largely consumed vegetables 
and one of the least perishable. They are grown in considerable 
quantities in every State in the Union, and most of the States near 
the markets here considered are among the largest producers.^ In 



»A number of studies In which detailed figures are given have already been pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture. 

"Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 1917, Tables 80 and 82, pp. 658-659. 
Arizona, which according to these estimates was the smallest producer in 1917, had an 
output of 420,000 bushels. 
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1917, white potatoes to the amount of 17,891 carloads were unloaded 
in New York City. Considerable amounts were secured in Florida, 
the Carolinas, Virginia, and Maine, and a few were brought from 
far-away California. Chicago received an equivalent of 9,537 car- 
loads, and these came from 41 out of the 48 States, including as 
fairly important sources of supply Florida, California, and Wash- 
ington. At Minneapolis only 971 carloads were unloaded, potatoes 
being received from 29 different States. 

Peaches are more highly perishable than white potatoes, and 
though grown over a wide area their production is more concen- 
trated.^ While California produces a much larger quantity of 
peaches than any other State, it must be remembered that a large 
part of her output reaches the market in a canned or dried form. 
In 1917 the peaches unloaded in New York City amounted to 3.617 
carloads. One thousand and ninety-nine carloads, or a little more 
than 30 per cent, came from Georgia. Shippers in Arkansas and 
Texas sent peaches to the New York market, and, in all, 15 States 
were there represented. As in the case of white potatoes, Chicago, 
though receiving a much smaller quantity thaii New York, drew on a 
much wider area, substantial amounts being received from Georgia, 
Texas, California, and Washington. Minneapolis received peaches 
from 13 States, 82 per cent of those coming in car-lot shipments being 
from California and Washington. 

Strawberries are among the most highly perishable of agricultural 
products. They are grown to some extent in practically all the 
States, though, except in California and Florida, the shipping sea- 
son is short, ordinarily lasting from one to two months. (See Chart 
II, p. 47, taken from Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 237, p* 
5.) In 1917 there were unloaded in New York 2,775 carloads. About 
half of them came from Delaware, Maryland, South Carolina, and 
Virginia, and just one-fourth of the States had sliippers who were 
interested in the New York market. Chicago received 909 carloads, 
furnishing an outlet for shippers in 17 States, the most distant being 
Florida and Texas. About 60 per cent of the 199 carloads received 
at Minneapolis came from Louisiana and Missouri, and, in all, a 
dozen different States were represented. 

Without going into further detail as to the sources from which 
fresh fruits and vegetables are secured, it is worth while to notice 
the number of States that are interested in the marketing of a few 
important commodities in the cities for which information has been 
secured. The facts are presented in Table 1, p. 48. it will be noticed 
that in more than half of the cases given, 10 States or more are inter- 
ested in the marketing of each product in each city. 

* Yearbook of tlie DetMrtmeat of Agrtcultorc, 1917, Table 118, p. 6S8. 
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Chabt II.— STBAWBEKRY SHIPPING SEASONS. 
(From Department of Agtivaltaie, Bulletin No. 237, p. 5.) 
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Tabij: 1. — Number of States interested in the markets of 16 cities for specified 

commodities, 

[The figures given for the dillerent markets were foroished by the Department of Agriculture.) 



Cities. 



Baltimore. . . , 
Birmingham. 

Chicago 

Cincinnati. . . 

Columbus 

Denver 

Kansas City. . 
Minneapolis. . 
New York. .. 

Omaha. 

PhUadelphia. 
Pittsburgh... 

Spokane 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Washington. . 



Average. 



White 
potatoes. 



Statei. 
15 
19 
41 
31 
23 
15 
29 
29 
23 
27 
23 
32 
4 

34 
22 
14 



23.81 



Sweet 
potatoes. 



Cabbages. 



States. 

3 

6 
21 
13 
10 

8 
10 
12 

8 
14 

4 
15 



8 
7 
4 



8.93 



StaUt. 
U 
16 
23 
17 
10 
3 
14 
12 
16 
13 
15 
27 



19 
9 
8 



13.31 



Toma- 
toes. 



Stout, 

8 

1 

21 

11 
6 
8 
4 

11 

13 
8 
6 

20 



13 
9 

7 



9.12 



Canta- 
loupes. 



Stout, 
9 
5 

19 

17 
6 
4 
9 

12 

15 
8 
8 

25 
2 

10 
9 

11 



10.56 



Apples. 



States. 
11 
21 
32 
22 
16 

7 
14 
20 
24 
12 
14 
23 

2 
22 
19 
10 



16.81 



Peaches. 



States. 
10 

4 
28 
19 
10 

8 
12 
13 
15 
10 
10 
21 



15 

10 

9 



12.12 



Straw- 
berries. 



States. 



5 
1 

17 
7 
7 
2 
7 

12 

12 
4 
9 

17 



2 

S 
3 



7.06 



Section 12. — Some reasons for the separation of growing districts and 
markets. 

It must be remembered that even when products can be grown 
in a given market, agriculture is essentially a seasonal occupation; 
and the seasons differ in different parts of the country. One of 
the important results of the development of transportation facilities 
and of markets is that goods can now be secured in a given com- 
munity when there is little or no local production. Another is that 
a growing section can profitably produce during the season much 
more than the local markets can absorb. The result is not only 
beneficial to both consumers and producers, but contributes in. a 
substantial way to national economic efficiency. 

A good illustration of the effect of seasonal production on a 
market is found in Memphis, Tenn. It is only in the summer 
months that the surrounding country can nearly supply the city 
with vegetables, and then only in the case of r few articles. In the 
early spring cabbages and potatoes, for example, come from Florida, 
and a little later from Louisiana, Alabama, and Mississippi. A 
month or six weeks after this they come from Tennessee and ad- 
jacent territory. As the season advances they are brought from 
Northern and Western IjStates, ending with Wisconsin, New York, 
and Maine. The situation in Memphis is typical. There are few, 
if any, cases in which a market could be fully supplied by adjacent 
territory; and this not necessarily because production is insufficient 
in amount, but because it does not come at the right time. 

While, however, there are many cases in which distant shipments 
can be explained in this way, there are others in which they can 
not. A representative of a large Chicago concern which specializes 
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in potatoes, but deals in other things as well, speaking of the pecul- 
iarity in the demand for that vegetable, tells of one case in which 
Washington and Virginia potatoes probably passed each other on 
the way to market. 

A striking instance is furnished by the apple market in New 
York City. The position of New York State in the apple-growing 
industry is one of the first importance. In 1917 it produced 
14,059,000 bushels.^ This was an exceedingly poor year, the average 
for the five years ending with 1917 being 29,308,000 bushels. Yet 
even in 1917 the New York crop was greater than that of any other 
State except Washington, which produced 17,897,000 bushels. Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Idaho, which from this point of view may 
properly be grouped together and described as the Pacific North- 
west, produced 23,392,000 bushels. The production for the entire 
country was 174,608,000 bushels. 

Notwithstanding the great distance between the two places, 1,171 
carloads (about 468,400 bushels) of Washington apples were un- 
loaded in New York City in 1917. This was 13.9 per cent of the 
apples unloaded there. If the entire Pacific Northwest instead of 
tlie State of Washington alone be considered, the figures become 
1,571 carloads, or 18.7 per cent. For New York State the corre- 
sponding figures were 3,364 carloads, or 40 per cent.^ It may 
possibly be thought that the large shipment of apples from the 
Northwest was due to the fact that in 1917 it was a remarkably 
poor year for the apple-growing industry in New York and a num- 
ber of other States, but a remarkably good one in Washington and 
Idaho. In 1916, however. New York's output being more than three 
times that of Washington, as had been the case for a number of 
years, the New York Stat« Commissioner of Foods and Markets 
testified before a legislative committee that the New York City 
market was well developed for the apples of the .Northwest, but 
not for those of its own State. 

Conditions in the apple market of New York furnish but one ex- 
ample, though a striking one, of the shipment of agricultural prod- 
ucts from a distance when they might be obtained from points rela- 
tively near to hand. The New York State Commissioner of Foods 
and Markets complains that not only in the ease of apples, but in those 
of peaches, pears, and potatoes, the farmers just outside of New Yo)'k 
City find that there is " discrimination " against their products, and 
consequently seek their markets in the South and W^est. 

The reasons given by the New York State Commissioner of Foods 
and Markets for the prominence of northwestern apples in New 

* Figures on production nre from the Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture^ 
1917, Table IIG, p. 681. 
■Figures were furnlslied by the Bureau of Markets. 
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York throw a general light oa the whole matter of distant ^i;»nefits 
where relatively short ^pments are possible. He attributed the sit- 
uation in New York largely to the work of " speculators " who had 
invested their money in northwestern fruit. He explained that only 
the best grade was sent to market, and that the fruit was packed suid 
crated^ not by tlie owner himself but by men selected and qualified 
for the purpose, this work being done through the growers' associa- 
tions. He brought out the fact that the New York State growers 
were not organized as were those of the Northwest, and evideiilly 
thought that if they were the results would be very different. Ageitts 
of the Federal Trade Commission who visited the Pacific North"west 
found there well-developed shipping markets in which there were Ji 
large number of individual firms or organizations capable of handling 
great quantities of fruit. Meanwhile, New York State, which is 
near many of the largest consuming markets of- the country, pro- 
duces enormous quantities of canned and dried apptes. (See above, 
pp. 43-44 and Chart I, following p. 44.) 

It is not only in the Pacific Northwest that there are well-devel- 
oped organizations for the marketing of agricultural products. 
The fruit and vegetable districts of California, the cantaloupe dis- 
tricts of Colora(fo, the citrus fruit districts of Florida, and a number 
of others seem to have the necessary machinery for the effective 
reaching of the markets. This machinery takes the form of large 
organizations, which are sometimes cooperative associations of the 
growers themselves, sometimes joint-stock corporations controlled bv 
the growers, and sometimes independent business concerns. 

No very positive answer can be given to the question why this 
marketing machinery has been developed in some of the growing 
districts and not in others. It is probable, however, that one very 
important consideration is the need. The farmer who lives a hun- 
dred miles or so from a great city can have some Icnowledge of the 
conditions there and of the dealers with whom he will come in 
contact. For the small grower who lives a thousand miles or more 
away it is much more difficult. Moreover, where the distance is 
great the freight rate is of more importance, and the desirability 
of shipping in carload lots is greater. For these and similar reasons 
the distant growers have a stronger motive for organizing market- 
ing associations of their own, and if an independent organization 
enters the field it is likely to find it easier to establish relations with 
the grower. 

A distant growing organization, well equipped for reaching the 
markets, may have a material advantage over a near-by growing 
organization that is poorly equipped and over the independent 
growers. Great distributing companies, whether cooperative or or- 
ganized for profit, have representatives, either directly or through 
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orgaoSfizjktions with wkidi they are affiliated, in many markets 
tlii*Qugib wboBi^ they can keep posted as to conditioais. They are 
in a position to supervise with same care all who are acting on their 
behalf. Some of th^ese o^*gianization& have condiK^ted extensive ad- 
vertising campaigns and have well-established brands. Moreover, 
since they handle lar^e qnantities- cvf goods they can be regular, 
rather than spasmodic^ in their appearance in any m^arket. Advan- 
tages of this, sort may go far to offset any disdvantage due to dia^ 
tance. 

TYPES OF MABKETS. 

Sectioir W, — ClassMeaftioii of markets. 

IVhoIesale market centers may conreniently be divided into two 
main classes — shipping markets and receiving markets. The first 
of these are specially organized for collecting food products from 
tlie growers and sending them, in some cases after manufacture, to 
distant points. Tlie second are organized for receiving large quan- 
tities of these goods from a number of shipping points and dis- 
tributing them to near-by consumers or to dealers in other places. 
There are probably few, if any^ important markets that are con- 
cerned exclusively with either of these types of dealing. Shippers 
are necessarily consumers and not all of the things needed can be 
X^roduced locally. Most of the large receiving markets secure some 
portion of their supplies from the growers 2^ near-by points. A 
city like Loa Angeles ma,y be an important shippmg market for 
some things and at the same time a large receiving market for many 
kinds of products. Notwithstanding some difliculties of this sort 
thie two types of markets are, in practice, sufficiently distinct to 
bring into a clear light the problems that must be considered in 
connection with each of them when aiiy constructive regulation of 
the markets is contemplated^ 

Besides the shipping and receiving markets there are two sub- 
ordinate types that are of sufficient importance to warrant special 
consideration in this connection. These are the auctions and what 
are sometimes called farmers' markets. The first of these are found 
only in a moderate number of the receiving markets, but in some of 
tliese they handle great quantities of produ<5e. " Farmers' markets '* 
are foimd in a very large number of places; and in many cities a 
strong, effort is made to encourage their development. 

Those doing btiain^sB in the shipping marlcetar are of fo^r main 
elasse^ — ^independfint local shippcsr&, repiresentatives of dealers in 
thft E^ceiiying mfkxk^^ growers-' asBOciatioifcs^ and branches of larg)e 
ccgporaJioiagaw. Maay of them are s«4 m^ely dealers; in the narrow 
aes^se &t th& i^Mm* The '' paekersb " who prepare fresh farm products 
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for shipment may, perhaps, be so regarded; but at many of the 
shipping points there are creameries, canneries, or other manufac- 
turing concerns. These, however, do an important part of the work 
of marketing, and for present purposes may be treated simply as 
dealers. 

One of the chief problems connected with shipping markets has to 
do with the quality and condition of the goods. In the past disa- 
greements on these points between shippers and receivers have often 
been a serious evil. This is true, to some extent, of commission deal- 
ings, but has been much more conspicuous in the case of goods sent 
to a distant market under an agreement for their purchase b}' a 
merchant. During the last year or two the evil of rejected ship- 
ments has been greatly reduced by Federal inspection at the receiv- 
ing points. (For details as to rejected shipments, see pp. 175-178.) 
There are some dealers, however, who insist that ther-e should be in- 
spection at the shipping points as well. Where the purchaser can 
inspect the goods before shipment no market problem of the sort 
arises; but, generally speaking, only large dealers can do business 
inihis way. In all cases in which the purchase is made f. o. b. ship- 
ping point the buyer must assume the risk of deterioration in 
transit. If the goods arrive in bad condition, however, the question 
may arise as to whether the loss occurred in transit or whether the 
goods at the time of shipment were as represented. The resulting 
misunderstandings are not only injurious to shippers and receivers, 
but the danger that they may occur constitutes one of the costs of 
doing business. 

In some important shipping markets most of the business is 
done by a few large distributors. This is strikingly the case in the 
cantaloupe trade of California, Nevada, and Colorado. In the west- 
ern cantaloupe markets the distributors make contracts in advance 
of the season with the growers, by which the latter appoint them ex- 
clusive agents, and agree to pay a commission which commonly 
amounts to 15 per cent. The contracts differ somewhat in different 
places, but in general they are much more than mere agreements in 
regard to marketing. The grower commonly agrees to plant a cer- 
tain number of acres with seeds selected by the distributor, to pur- 
chase the seeds and certain other supplies from him, and in certain 
respects to conduct his business as the distributor may direct. The 
latter does practically all the work of marketing, the goods of dif- 
ferent growers commonly being pooled for the purpose, and in some 
cases advances money to the grower. It must not be supposed that 
relatively small buyers are entirely absent from these markets, but 
t-hey seem to be a distinctly minor factor. Sometimes cantaloupes 
are consigned directly by growers or growers' associations, but can- 
taloupes are highly perishable, and the western growing district3 
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are far from the large markets. Distribution must be quick and 
wide. Under the circumstances it is hardly surprising that the great 
distributors have a material advantage in the shipping markets. 

While the problems presented in the marketing of cantaloupes are 
in some respects peculiar, conditions in many of the specialized grow- 
ing districts of the South and West are decidedly favorable to large 
marketing organizations of one sort or another. Great quantities 
of .products are there to be handled and must be sent to many dis- 
tant markets. .Under such circumstances a large concern that is con- 
stantly in touch with the diflFerent markets and has arrangements for 
selling in them is in a position to render services that, to many of the 
growers, are of real importance. 

At some shipping points marketing organizations of the growers 
themselves occupy an important position. These are found in nearly 
all parts of the -country, but they are especially prominent in the 
State of California, which, through legislative and executive action, 
has done much to encourage them. Generally speaking, each of these 
organizations confines its attention to one or two specified products, 
or even to that part of a product which is intended for a special pur- 
pose, such as canning. In some cases the activity of an association is, 
in practice, more narrowly restricted than its name or formal agree- 
ments would imply. 

Whether organized on a joint-stock or a nonprofit basis, these asso- 
ciations commonly make contracts, in some cases running for three 
or even for five years with the growers. Partly as a result of these 
contracts certain associations have secured control of a very large 
proportion of the output. The California Associated Eaisin Co., for 
example, in 1918, controlled about 88 per cent of the crop. The Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers' Exchange, during the crop year of 1917-18, 
handled 76 per cent of the shipments of oranges, lemons, and grape- 
fruit from the State, the percentage being somewhat larger that year 
than usual. For the same season the California Peach Growers 
(Inc.), according to the State Market Director of California, sold 
32,000 tons out of the 40,000 tons of dried peaches produced in the 
State. This is 80 per cent. Wlien contracts were first made with 
growers, it was provided, among other things, that they w^ere not to 
go into effect until contracts had been secured covering 75 per cent of 
total acreage in the State of freestone orchards 4 years old and over. 
There are a number of other associations that control a similarly 
large percentage of the products in which they are specially in- 
terested. 

Whether or not the cooperative societies have attempted to restrict 
production or to exercise any monopolistic influence on prices, control 
of the marketing of such a large percentage of the output naturally 
limits rather narrowly the opportunities for other dealers. Com- 
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petition between the ftssoci&tioos and the independents for the secur- 
ing of products is frequently ke^i. It takes the form, on the one 
handy of attempts to induce all growers to become meii^rs of the 
associations, and, on the other, to induce them to stay outside or to 
break their contracta 

Section 15. — ^Seceiying markets. 

Receiving markets might be divided into two subclasses — those 
that are almost exclusively consuming centers and those that, * in 
addition, serve in a substantial way as points of distribution to 
other places. In some branches of the food trade the distinction 
is of importance. In those here under consideration, however, most 
of the important consuming markets are to some extent distributing 
markets as well and, as is true in other branches of the food trade, 
practically every important distributing market is also a lai-ge 
center of consumption! Consideration of distributing markets there- 
fore practically implies consideration of central consuming markets. 

A receiving market must be organized for the handling of products 
of practically all kinds, whereas a shipping market is ordinarily 
prepared to handle on a large scale only those that are produced 
locally in commeixial quantities; and these, in some cases, are very 
few. The wholesale dealer in a receiving market, however, generally 
confines his activity to one or two lines of similar commodities, 
such as fresh fruit and vegetables, dairy and poultry pix>ducts, or 
gioceries, thougli there are fairly numerous exceptions. (See above, 
pp. 27-30.) Generally spesiking, he is more specialized in this sense 
than is the typical dealer in a shipping market, though greater 
specialization than appears in the case of some of the great shipping 
organizations would be practically impossible. 

Nearly all types of dealers are found in a large receiving market. 
Some shipping organizations and food-prodiicts manufacturers main- 
tain ofiices or salaried representatives in certain large cities. In 
some lines, especially in the wholesale grocery trade, traveling sales- 
men are employed. Large shipments are often handled by brokers 
and in many cases relations between shippers and receivers are suf- 
ficiently close to permit direct dealings, based on mail or telegraph 
orders. Small shipments are sometimes sent to commission men and 
sometimes to merchants. Near-by growers sometimes bring their 
products to the city and sell them to wholesalers, to retailers, or even 
to consumers. On the other hand, certain city dealers send repre- 
sentatives to the country, often to distant points, to solicit shipments 
or even to make purchases. Some dealers sell to those in other mar- 
kets, large or small. Others do a business that is mainly local, as re- 
gards both buying and selling. In fact, nearly all forms of deal- 
ing that are legitimate, and occasionally some that arc not, ai-o to be 
found in the receiving markets. 
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There are some food products the marketing of which is compara- 
tively simple. This is true, generally speaking, of those that have. 
passed through some process of manufacture, canned fruits and vege- 
tables being a good example. Commodities of this sort are usually 
sold by the manufacturer, either directly or through a broker. Nor- 
mally they go next to the retail grocer and then to the consumer. 
Goods of this sort are handled to a considerable extent by the branch 
houses of the big meat-packing companies (see above, p. 28), but 
from this point of view the branch houses are simply doing, among 
other things, a wholesale grocery business. 

The marketing system is much more complex in the case of most 
of the highly perishable goods. This is strikingly true of those that 
reach the consumer in substantially the form in which they leave the 
farm. If, indeed, a particular shipment be followed through the re- 
ceiving market the process may not seem to be very complex, though 
in many cases the number of steps will be greater than it is in the 
case of groceries. The complexity lies in the fact that there are 
many ways in which products may be handled and one shipment is 
dealt with in one way and one in another. The result is that it is 
practically impossible to describe any way in which goods are nor- 
mally handled. 

Tlie complexity of the marketing system, however, is far from 
being an irrational thing that could easily be simplified. In a large 
measure it is due to the great variety of the conditions of original 
production. If all farm products consumed at a given place v\^ere 
grown by small near-by farmers, the marketing system would prob- 
ably be fairly simple, but the needs of consumers would not be well 
served. If the farmers were all specialized producers, far from the 
markets, and organized, as are many of those in tne far West, into 
great cooperative associations, the marketing system would be some- 
what more complex but still easily understood. In fact, however, 
these are but two extreme types. Farming is a very great industry, 
but it is one in which production is generally on a small scale. 
Farmers are numerous and differ greatly in location with reference 
to the markets and in degree of specialization. The industry is a 
seasonal onej and a given market must secure most of its supplies 
now from one place and now from another, a circumstance which is 
not very favorable to the establishment of permanent business rela- 
tions. 

The size of a receiving market as a consuming center and the 
extent to which it is used as a distributing point naturally have 
much to do with the character of its organization. In a city like 
Chicago the car-lot business, both into the city and out of it, is so 
large that some dealers may devote themselves entirely to it. This 
would hardly be true of a smaller city, where the car-lot business is 
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relatively small and brokers sometimes arrange for " pool cars," l5ie 
contents of which are divided among several wholesale dealers, there 
being few who have sufficient business to warrant their taking an 
entire carload. In the same way the size of the market may justify 
the existence of the large wholesaler as distinguished from the job- 
ber, especially if there are within its field as a distributing point a 
number of cities large enough to warrant some wholesale business, 
but not large enough to justify the establishment of a big concern 
with far-reaching connections and a heavy investment of capital. 

Simplicity of marketing organization, advantageous as it is in 
many ways, is one of the conditions favorable to the concentration 
of the business into comparatively few hands. Where there are 
many different types of dealers and many methufls of handling 
goods, it is much more difficult to secure control of the marketing 
machinery, and though it is possible, as far -as any particular method 
is concerned, the power of a combination in any one of them is 
decidedly limited. 

Complexity of marketing organization, however, while not spe- 
cially favorable to combination, tends to make dishonest dealings 
hard to detect and sometimes hard to define. Illegitimate practices 
are ordinarily injurious to the persons with whom business is done, 
and at the same time are unfair trade practices. Reference has 
already been made to the suspicion under which the commission 
business suffers, and to the admission of dealers that this suspicion 
is not wholly without foundation. (See above, p. 40.) Where busi- 
ness has been done with merchants, the problem of rejected ship- 
ments has been a serious one, and the great majority of the dealers 
who expressed any opinion to the Federal Trade Commission or its 
agents are in favor of a system of national inspection. Mere inspec- 
tion of products, however, is not sufficient to protect the dealer from 
various forms of unfair dealings. It would hardly protect the ship- 
per, for example, from false returns or inaccurate reports of market- 
ing conditions. 

Section 16. — Auction markets. 

In more than a dozen of the i*eceiving markets of the country there 
are auction companies through which large quantities of fresh fruit 
and, to a relatively unimportant extent, other kinds of produce, are 
sold. In most of these cities there is only one such company. In 
New York there are three, but these are united by a contract fixing; 
commissions and providing for the pooling of profits. Most of the 
fruit thus handled is received in carload lots from distant shippers, 
though the latter are in some cases large organizations handling the 
fruit of a considerable number of different growers. The services 
of the auction companies are therefore available to many small 
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farmers as well as to large ones. Ordinarily the fruit is not eon- 
signed directly to the auction companies, but is sent to brokers, to 
salaried representatives of the shippers, or to dealers of some other 
sort. One reason for this seems to be that the auction companies pre- 
fer to have someone on the ground with whom any disagreements 
can be considered. 

The auction rooms and warehouses are commonly located on rail- 
road property, and the goods are unloaded directly at a point where 
they can readily be inspected by possible buyers. The goods are 
divided into lots or "lines," catalogued, and sold by the auctioneer 
to the highest bidder. In general, the buyers include both large and 
small dealers as well as representatives of the restaurants, though 
the relative importance of these differs in different places. Ordi- 
narily purchases may be made on credit, but the auction company 
pays the seller within 24 hours, advancing the money and assuming 
the responsibility for its collection. For its sei*vices the auction com- 
pany charges the seller a commission which is usually 2 per cent, 
though in one or two cities it is as low as IJ per cent, and in a few 
cases it gets as high as 5 per cent. In some markets there is also 
collected from the buyer a " terminal charge," which is usually a flat 
rate of 5 cents or less per package. In one or two places there is 
nothing called a terminal charge, but a " delivery charge " which is 
reduced, but not eliminated, if the buyer carts away the goods him- 
self. In at least one case there is a delivery charge with no chance 
for the buyer to escape, even in part, by doing his own carting. This 
is not necessarily an unreasonable requirement, since under certain 
circumstances serious congestion can be avoided only by an organized 

system of deliveries. 

Quotations, based on auction prices, are used to a certain extent 
as an indication of market conditions. The sales are public, a 
record is easily obtained, and, at least in some of the auction markets, 
a catalogue showing the prices received for each lot of goods, is 
printed by the auction company for the benefit of the sellers. In 
some cities these quotations are not without their influence on the 
prices paid at private sale. The New York Fruit Exchange, which 
is not itself an auction company, has a committee which makes up 
an official auction report, which is supposed to be used as basis 
for quoting New York prices to distant customers. In so far as 
auction prices are the result of open competitive bidding and the 
volume of sales is large, the quotations probably indicate fairly well 
the conditions prevailing in the market. Manipulation for the 
purpose of affecting the quotations is not impossible and is said 
to have been practiced in some instances. Cases of the sort, how- 
ever, are probably exceptional. 
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One of the chief advantages claimed for the auction method is 
the free play of demand and supply that public sale makes possible. 
As a result, the shipper is assured of as high a price as the conditions 
warrant. Advocates of the auction method claim that the thing that 
counts is the quality of the goods rather than the quantity oflfered 
for sale or the ability of the dealer. All grades can therefore be 
sold for full value. If there is a glut in the market peddlers and 
pushcart men buy heavily in order to take advantage of the \o^- 
price, and by pushing the sales prevent the price from falling as 
low as would otherwise be the case. The auction market, moreover, 
is a quick one. After the sale opens there is no long wait for buyers 
to appear. This is of special importance in the case of highly per- 
ishable goods. It is further contended that the cost of selling at 
auction is low, and it is pointed out that one auctioneer can do the 
work of many private salesmen. Finally, the publicity that attends 
auction sales furnishes some assurance of fair dealing. 

The advantages of the auctions, however, must not be exaggerated. 
Under proper conditions demand and supply may work smoothlj'^ 
at private sale. At the auction they represent conditions at a par- 
ticular moment of time. Neither party can "shop around." The 
w ould-be buyer must purchase the goods when they are oflfered or 
not at all; and the seller must accept the best price then tendered, 
subject, in some cases, to his right to withdraw the goods fron:i sale. 
To permit a seller to bid on his own goods in case he is not satisfied 
with the prices offered by others, as is sometimes done, is to open the 
door to a rather bad form of price manipulation. Again, it is some- 
times said that those whose goods are sold first in the auction have 
an advantage over those whose goods are sold later, since the buyers 
after securing enough to satisfy their needs, leave the market and 
the subsequent buying competition is reduced. In the case of small 
shipments the economy of the auction is at least highly doubtful, 
since the goods can not be directly consigned to it, and they might 
be sent to a commission man or to a merchant of the type that would 
otherwise buy them at public sale. While it is claimed that agricul- 
tural products of practically all sorts clu be sold at auction there is 
no doubt that it is a material advantage to have the goods come in 
carload lots properly packed in standardized packages. As a matter 
of fact, it is chiefly fruits so shipped and so packed that are handled 
at public sale. 

While there is no reason to doubt that the auction method has 
important advantages, especially for large shippers located at a 
considerable distance from the market, there are certain alleged 
abuses, which are now under investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 
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Other abuses, eoniiected with the attempted manipulation of prices 
by individnal dealers, seem to have been greatly reduced, if not 
eliminated, by the regulations of the Food Administration and, so 
far as has been learned, there is little trouble of the sort at the present 
time. In the absence of regulation, however, similar abuses are not 
unlikely to arise in the future. In a number of cities tlie auction 
companies are controlled by dealers who make use of them. This is 
not necessarily an abuse and may be entirely justified, yet it fur- 
nishes an additional reason for regulation, especially when it is re- 
iiienibered that in many cities there is only one auction company. 

Section 17. — ^Panners^ markets. 

A " farmers' market '^ is a place primarily devoted to the sale of 
farm products by the growers. As the term is often used, it is 
limited to those in which sales are made chiefly, if not exclusively, to 
consumers. Such usage, however, is hardly justified. Tliere are 
some farmers^ markets that ai-e almost entirely devoted to the whole- 
sale trade; and in many of the others a considerable amount of whole- 
sale business is done. Markets in which a large number of sellers 
who aiT not farmers are present are not strictly farmers' markets, 
but they constitute such a large proportion of those in which the 
farmers do business that thev mav well be considered in this connec- 
tion. 

Eetailmg by the farmer implies, so far as it goes, the elimination 
of the middleman and of the wholesale trade. Wliile, however, there 
are successful farmers' retail' markets in a number of places, and 
while they have a real field of usefulness, it is evident that this field 
is limited. Enough has already been said to show that even when a 
city is located near a producing section a considerable part of its 
supplies must be brought from a distance. (See above, pp. 48-49.) 
What is of more significance is the fact that even when such markets 
are available near-by farmers frequently sell to retailers or even to 
wholesalers, sometimes through the farmers' markets; and in a few 
cases markets of this sort are known as wholesale markets. 

It is commonly assumed that the chief obstacle in the way of a 
^•cater development of farmers' retail markets is i\\^ unwillingness 
of the consumers to patronize them. Tliis may be one of the ob- 
stacles, but it is probably no more serious than is the miwillingness 
of the grower himself to make use of them. The latter has his farm 
to cai'c for, and unless it be a very small one it is likely to require a 
great deal of his time and attention, especially as the marketing 
season necessarily coincides with the harvesting season. The spread 
between the price that the farmer can get from the middleman and 
the price that the consumer must pay may look very attractive, but 
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to get it the farmer must do most of the work of the middleman. 
Some farmere, especially the smaller ones, are in a position where 
they can well spare the time, and the establishment of a farmers' 
market may be of advantage to them and to the consumers. Upon 
the whole, however, it is not surprising to find that many farmers 
prefer to sell to the middleman and that in many of the markets 
products are sold by others than the growers. 

Farmers' wholesale markets may be divided into two classes — ^those 
in which products are disposed of to middlemen for local consump- 
tion and those in which they are turned over .to shippers. In 
neither case is it necessarily implied that the farmer is doing any 
part of the work of the middleman, since the dealers may be prac- 
tically of the same sort as would handle his goods in any event. The 
functions of such a market are often little more than to bring to- 
gether in one place a number of farmers and middlemen, thus mak- 
ing it somewhat easier for them to deal personally with each other 
and giving freer play to competition than it would otherwise have. 
This is particularly likely to be the case in the shipping markets 
where a large part of the supplies are obtained from near-by farm- 
ers. Where, as happens in some of the consuming markets, the 
farmer deals with the retailer, the number of middlemen is reduced. 
This may result in a real saving and not in a mere transfer of the 
work of the wholesaler to the farmer or the retailer. The quantities 
in which the farmer wishes to sell and those in which the retailer 
can conveniently buy may be so nearly the same that the most im- 
portant function of the wholesaler would be merely to establish the 
connection between the two. This function existence of the market 
may render unnecessary. 

While the farmers' wholesale market, in some cases, serves a very 
useful purpose, its field, like that of the farmers' retail market, is 
limited. One can successfully be maintained only in or very near to 
a producing district. In practically all of the important consuming 
centers, even when they satisfy this requirement, a large part of the 
supplies must be brought from a distance. In the producing sections, 
many of the farmers have more or less permanent connections with 
local dealers, or with those in the receiving markets. In a large 
number of cases, particularly in the specialized producing districts, 
a farmer will enter into a contract with a cooperative or independent 
organization for the marketing of his entire crop. Even if the con- 
tract has a clause excepting local sales from its provisions, the farmer 
may not take advantage of the fact, unless the incentive is strong. 
The case would be somewhat different if he had to make arrange- 
ments from time to time for the disposal of his goods. 
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MABKET FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT. 

Section 18. — Market facilities and market conditions. 

To serve producers and consumers well a market must be properly 
equipped for handling goods in a cleanly, expeditious, and inexpen- 
sive manner. The facilities needed are those for bringing goods into 
the market and for sending them out of it, for the actual work of 
buying and selling, for storing the goods from the time they are re- 
ceived till the time they are delivered, and for transferring them 
from one part of the market to another. In other words, the equip- 
ment of a good market consists of terminals, stores, storage, storage 
warehouses, and cartage facilities. In so far as any of these is ill- 
adapted to its purpose, badly managed, or lacking in proper coordi- 
nation to the others, time and effort must be spent in overcoming the 
resulting difficulties. This almost inevitably means both an increased 
burden to consumers and some discouragement to producers. Loss 
of food and its deterioration and the conditions causing them are 
discussed in Chapter III. 

There are cities in which conditions are good as regards one or 
more of these kinds of facilities, but very few that are even approxi^ 
mately well equipped with all of them. This is most clearly true of 
the marketing of fresh fruits and vegetables and of butter and eggs. 
The situation is especially bad in some of the largest cities, New York 
and Chicago furnishing striking examples of the lack of proper 
arrangements for efficient marketing. There is probably no impor* 
tant city in this country in which the facilities are better than in Los 
Angeles. Even here^ they leave something to be desired, but the 
Los Angeles market may, in many respects, serve as a model for im- 
provements contemplated elsewhere. (See Exhibits I and II for a 
presentation of the marketing conditions in these cities.) 

Section 19. — ^Stores. 

In most cities of any importance there is a pretty sharply defined 
produce district in which the greater part of the wholesale dealers 
in fresh fruits and vegetables and usually also most of the dealers 
in butter and eggs are located. In a few instances there are several 
such districts, but one stands out above all the rest as the real 
center of the business. There are some cities, however, iu which 
the dealers are more or less scattered. These are mostly small or 
moderate-sized places, and there are often special circumstances that 
explain the failure of the dealers to group themselves together. It 
must be remembered, moreover, that in a small city the dealei's may 
be scattered through a large part of the business section and still 
be not very far from each othen 
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The buildings in the produce district are in naany cities structures 
erected decades ago and practically unchanged by the introduction 
of modern improvements. The needs of the business do not call 
for very elaborate equipment. The goods must^ i&r the most part, 
be handled quickly, and a large clean ^[mce in whkh they esrn 
be exposed for sale and at the same time readily protected, iron) 
the weather^ from theft, and iroai unnecessary liftindling, is tlu^ 
main thing recjuired. Cold-storage facilities on the premisea aro 
sometimes desirable, but these can ordinarily be providftdi mort' 
economically in larger units tlian would suffice t© satisfy the ne«is 
of most dealers. A cold-storage warehouse near at baad would in 
many cases be the most satisfactory anrangement. Some space for 
dry storage is needed, b^it the amount is ordinarily not very kirge, 
because the highly perishable character of most of the goods pre^ 
eludes lioldiog- them in this way for. any considerable length of time. 
High buildings are not necessary,, or even desirable, for the gooeds are 
ordinarily displayed only on the first floor and or the si<tewalk. 

Unfortunately even these relatively modest reqjuirements are very 
eonmiOBly ussatisfied. The resulting losses and wastes will be sep- 
arately considered in the following chapter. Hepe it is suffieiefit 
merely to point out some of the shortcomings. The buil^ngs are 
jsomietimes insanitary^ and of such a character as to coaastiti^e a 
serious fire hazard. The main produce dii^rict in sfssie cities doing 
a very large business — n&taJs>ij in Chicago — covers a stirpTisinglj 
small area and^ notwithstanding^ the fact that a eonside^aUe number 
of sales are made in the freight yards or at the (fecks, tih& spa^e avail- 
able is decidedly inadequate. Tlue stores are small and in close 
proximity to each other, and the streets were never designed fetr the 
amount o£ traffic that passes through themu The resKltin^ conges- 
tion is a source of serious Iosr (See Chap. Ill,, sec. 14^ ps. 1431 ) 

Besides these evils, the produce district is very often badly located. 
It is just where it was many years ago. It is partly because the city 
has developed around- it that it is difficult to enlarge the district so 
as to handle the increased volume of business- that tlie growth of the 
city has made' necessary. Most of the products handled eome^ hy rail 
or water, but the terminals are ccsninonly some distance trofB the 
district and the goods must be carted to^ the stores as well as away 
from them. This is directly expensive and oitefR a cause of detay 
and deterioration. Where there are a number of scattered terminak 
the remedy nnust, of course, be applied to thtan as well as- to- the 
produce district. 

It may be asked wh j, if the evils of the present i^uation are so 
great, the men in the business db not themselves tate steps t& prc^vide 
a remedy. Competition, it may be said, will give an advantage to» the 
concern that properly equips itself. The difficulty is that the dealers 



mid it practically necessary to lia\^ their places of Uuaiiiess in tlie 
distri<!t^ and they are limited by the possibilities that it affords. In 
so fftX' as an improveiiiient would benefit all alike, the motive for bring- 
ing it about is not nearly as strong as it is where a coiDcern that is 
particularly active would secure a competitive advantage for itself. 
Collective a^ion is^ needed if the dealers themselves are to provide a 
remedy, and where tlie number of those interested is large this is 
difficult to secure. In Chicago^ where conditions are lanusually bad, 
there are many dealers who agree that the produce district should 
be maved from South Water Street, but it seems impossible even to 
secure an: agreement &n any particular site. 

The building of a proper market in practically any city would be 
a costly undertaking. The deakrs arc not often large coacerns with 
tlie necessary capital available for investment in buildings Ordi- 
narily they rent the stores in which they do business. Neverthe- 
less, there are instances in which outside parties have been ready 
to build a market. These are usually corporations, such as the rail- 
roads, whieh have an interest in the matter other than the rent 
they hope to receive. It is in this way that the wholesale market 
in Ijos Angeles was secured. In Atlanta three raihvays jointly 
built a market in which most of the produce dealers are now located. 
In Chicago, however, several projects of the sort have been put 
forward, but have not been carried into effect. In some cases oppo- 
sition came from the dealers, who feared the influences back of a 
particular project. In most cases there was opposition also from 
competitors of those who wi-shed to build the market. It should be 
remembered that where a railroad can make the produce district a 
part of its own terminal facilities it secures a distinct competitive 
advantage. 

Even if it be regarded as wholly unobjectionable for railroads, or 
other simdlarly intei-ested corporations, to own the market, it is not 
likely that much can be accomplished in this way. Reasonably sat- 
isfactory market facilities seem to have been so provided in very few 
places. Little or nothing has been accomplished in Chicago, where 
the need is perhaps greater than it is anywhere else. So far as has 
been learned there are only a small number of places in which any- 
thing of the sort has been attempted. Experience does not warrant 
serious consideration of the idea that satisfactory markets will be 
provided as profit-making investments by corporations not other- 
wise interested. 

So far as their places of business are concerned, the problems pre- 
sented by the wholesale grocers are far less serious than those pre- 
sented by the dealers in fresh farm products. While wholesale 
grocery stores are usually located in the business section of the city, 
there is ordinarily no wholesale grocery district in as rigid a sense 
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as there is a produce district. In some cases a number of grocers 
are grouped together in or near the produce district, but, generally 
speaking, they are somewhat more widely scattered than are the 
dealers in the perishable goods that have gone through no process 
of manufacture, and they are more often located on or very near 
to the railroad. The buildings they occupy are, a« a rule, decidedly 
superior to those in the produce district. The business is ordinarily 
conducted on a larger scale, with more capital and with better equip- 
ment. The wholesale grocers would gain something by an improve- . 
ment in market conditions, especially with reference to terminals, 
but as far as their places of business are concerned they seem to need 
but little outside help. This does not mean, of course, that present 
facilities are ideal, but that for their improvement much reliance 
may be placed on competition provided only that it is kept fair in 
character. 

Section 20. — Terminals. 

• 

There are few cities of even moderate size that have anything 
approaching in character a union freight terminal. Usually there 
are several railroads; and food products are unloaded from them 
at different points, which are, in many instances, at a considerable 
distance from each other. In a large number of cities goods are 
received by water as well as by rail, and in some of these there are 
many docks. Products brought in by truck or wagon are sometimes 
taken to a farmers' wholesale market, which practically constitutes 
another terminal, and from this point they are carted to the main 
produce district. 

The situation in Chicago is particularly bad. There are approxi- 
mately 25 railroad freight terminals in the city. A considerable 
number of these are grouped together a mile or so from the produce 
district. The terminals, however, are distinct from each other, and 
a dealer receiving shipments over a number of different railroads 
must send for them to as many different terminals. For about five 
months in the year fruits and vegetables are received by water from 
Michigan and Wisconsin and must be hauled by teams from 
the docks to the markets. For about eight months in the year 
farmers and truck gardeners within a radius of 25 miles bring their 
products to the city. Of these some are sold at the Kandolph Street 
Market and are later cai-ted to South Water Street. 

In New York there are 9 railroads and 45 steamship lines that are 
of special importance in connection with the delivery of food sup- 
lilies. Of the railroads only one — the New York Central — reaches 
the Manhattan market district on its own tracks. The others have 
receiving piers to which they bring the loaded cars on floats. Each 
of the transportation companies tries to secure favorable terminal 
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facilities for itself and to retain the exclusive use of them. The result 
is a large number of scattered terminals. To some extent these are 
specialized as regards the kinds of products handled. The space, 
however, is inadequate. There is much congestion, and considerable 
quantities of goods are spoiled because there are no satisfactory 
facilities for taking care of them. The amount of food products 
brought in by wagon, while large, is but a small part of the total. 

While the cases of New York and Chicago are, perhaps, somewhat 
extreme, they are so largely because of the importance of these 
cities as market centers, and the number of transportation com- 
panies serving them. In a few places two or more railroads have 
united to form a joint terminal, but this rarely, if ever, includes 
all the railroads serving that city. In some cases the terminals are 
near together, but often they are widely scattered. Even in Atlanta, 
where three of the railroads have united to build a produce market 
(see above, p. 63) and have a common freight yard adjoining it, 
there are six other railroads which between them have four tenni- 
nals located from five to eight blocks from the produce district. 

The lack of a union freight terminal does not necessarily mean 
that all the cars must be unloaded at the terminals belonging to the 
particular roads over which they arrive. Even if the market were 
located at the terminal of a particular railroad, substantial advan- 
tages could be secured, especially if arrangements were made by 
which cai*s reaching the city over other railroads could be unloaded 
there. This is the case as regai'ds carload lots at Los Angeles. The 
market is located on the tracks of the Pacific Electric Railway Co., 
a subsidiary of the Southern Pacific Co., which covers an extensive 
territory in southern California. The different railways have ac- 
cess to this market, subject, in some cases, to the payment of a 
switching charge. No arrangements have, as yet, been made for 
handling less-than-carload lots, and these must be carted from the 
various terminals. 

Location on the tracks gives some advantages, even where there 
13 no terminal market of the sort that has just been considered, espe- 
cially if the railroad in question is an independent belt line having 
good connections with all the other roads. The advantages are 
somewhat less when the tracks belong to a particular railroad com- 
pany ; but the cars coming over its lines can be placed at the store, 
and those coming over the lines of other companies are often ac- 
corded the same privilege on payment of a switching charge. The 
cOnne<?tions, however, are not as likely to be good as in the case of 
a belt line organized for the purpose of aiding each railroad to reach 
all parts of the city. The advantages of location on the tracks, how- 
ever, while ordinarily substantial, are not always as great as might 
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Ix? supposed. Switching charges are souietimes high and there is 
often serious delay in the placing of the cars. Largely as a result 
of such difficulties, goods are sometimes taken from the terminals by 
wagons, even when the cars might be switched directly to the stores, 
Less-than-carload lots must usually .be carted, sometimes for consid- 
erable distances. 

As has already been pointed out (see above, p. 57), food pixxiucts 
are sometimes sold at the terminals instead of in the produce district. 
While this is true in a number of cities, it is especially conspicuous 
in Pittsburgh, where there are many dealers who have no stores of 
their own, but make all deliveries direct from the car. A commis- 
sion appointed by Mayor Gaynor to investigate marketing condi- 
tions in New York City reported in 1918 that where possible market- 
ing was conducted at the piers and terminals, though facilities were 
by no means adequate for the purpose. 

In a sense terminals used in this way are terminal markets; but 
the facilities available are so few and so crude that the New York 
commission was amply justified in referring to markets of the sort 
as "makeshifts," The congestion in New York makes conditions 
particularly bad, but in other respects the facilities do not seem to 
be inferior to those found elsewhere. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that some of the chief advantages derived are among those 
that would be gained in well-developed terminal markets. 

Not only are the terminals in nearly all cases unsuited for Uie 
transaction of mercantile business, but are often inadequate for 
the loading and unloading of perishable goods and for caring for 
them during the time they must remain in the care of the trans- 
portation companies. The congestion of trucks and wagons seek- 
ing to receive or deliver goods in a number of important cities is 
a serious cause of delay. In a few cases the terminals are not large 
enough to handle properly all the cars that arrive. In the absence 
of these difficulties, goods received in carload lots can ordinarily 
be transferred directh^ from the cars to wagons or trucks and taken 
to the store of a dealer or to the warehouse, though in very cold or 
warm weather measures should be taken for the protection of the 
goods, and this is not always done. Less-than-carload lots must 
ordinarily remain at the terminal for some time after the car has 
been opened, and there is often no place in which they can receive 
adequate protection. 

The question of satisfactory terminals is, in a large measure, 
bound up with that of other market facilities. Adequate arrange- 
ments for the loading and unloading of cars might seem, at first 
glance, to be a purely terminal question, yet the extent to which the 
use of the cars is permitted for storage and for places of business is 
an important factor in determining how large a plado is needed. 
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Perishable goods should be unloaded directly into suitable ware- 
houses^ at least when weather conditions are extreme. This means 
that a part, at least, of the stoi^ge facilities in a given city should 
be located at the teitninals. To have them both (liere and elsewhere 
involves a mea^iie of duplication. Congestion of trudcs and wagons 
might be relieved by having very large terminals — an expensive mat- 
ter wi^re land is valuable — or by ha\drig a great terminal market^ 
thus reducing t^e uiiount of trucking to be done. The latter method 
though, perhaps, increasing rather than reducing ^e amount of land 
needed at the terminals, would include in the enlarged area the 
market as well as the terminal in the narrow sense of the term. 
Even if the total area occupied were no less than when the mar- 
ket and the terminal were in separate locations, the e^il of con- 
gested traffic would be greatly reduced, and incidentally a large 
part of the expense of cartage would be eliminated. Delivery from 
the stores to other parts of the city would still be necessarj', but 
there is no reason to suiq>ose that this part of the problem would 
be any more difficult tlian it is now. Indeed, tlie problems of delivery 
would be reduced, for it would no kmger be necessary to cart goods 
froni the stores back to the terminals, as is often uei*essary when 
goods are sold to out-of-town points. 

Section 21. — Storage. 

Since the original production of most foodstuffs can not take place 
at the times and in the quantities that would best suit the desires of 
consumers, facilities for storage under proper conditions are neces- 
sary if goods are to be received as they become ready for the market 
and held until tlie consumers most want them. For some tilings little 
more is needed than a clean, dry stoi^room, with no oflier arrange- 
ments for artificial heating or cooling than are ordinarily found in 
a building in which business is done. ^This is true, genei*ally s{)eak- 
ing, of canned goods, cereals, and dried foods of various sorts. Most 
fresh farm products, however, can be kept for any considerable 
period of time only if the temperature and humidity are cai*ef«Uy 
regulated. The conditions needed for some commodities differ mate- 
rially from those needed for others, and to properly care for all a 
number of different storerooms must be provided. Sweet potatoes, 
for example, after being properly " cured " should be kept at a tem- 
perature of 50 to 55° F. In the case of butter, the best results can 
be obtained if the temperature is 2° or lower. For many things it 
should be in the neighborhood of the freezing point of water. 

Apart from certain abuses, the use of storage is beneficial to both 
producers and consumers. The production of eggs, for example, is at 
a maximum during the spring and at a minimum during the winter, 
the difference between the two being very great., By the use of cold 
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storage large supplies can be maintained during the winter at prices 
much lower than would otherwise be possible. Whether prices need 
be materially higher during the period of large production is at least 
doubtful. From the point of view of the poultry farmer the chief 
advantage of cold storage is the greater quantity of eggs that he can 
sell at moderately remunerative prices, rather than a large increase 
in the price at which he can sell a lesser quantity. In short, the pos- 
sibility of storage stimulates production through its tendency toward 
a narrower price range and a steadier demand. What is true of eggs 
is true, in some degree, of most farm products, though there are 
many that can not, at least without special preparation such as can- 
ning or drying, be stored for as long a period as intervenes between 
seasons of production. 

While the advantage of storage in equalizing supplies and prices 
between different seasons may be admitted, it is sometimes ques- 
tioned whether the same principles apply in the case of goods that 
are stored for only a few weeks in order to get the advantage of a 
higher price. The vital consideration in the former case, however, 
is not that goods are stored from season to season, but that they 
are stored from a time of relative plenty, and therefore of low 
prices, to a time of relative scarcity, and therefore of high prices. 
Even from day to day there may be considerable fluctuations in the 
conditions governing demand and supply. It is obviously disad- 
vantageous to any producer to be forced to sell his goods in time of 
glut, and the advantage to consumers is very likely to be offset by the 
higher prices that will prevail later. The danger of having to sell 
on a glutted market must be reckoned among the costs of production. 
Anything that will reduce the danger may be expected to encourage 
production and, under free competition, to benefit consumers as well 
as farmers. 

Since storage implies the making of provision for the unknown 
future, the use of storage is necessarily speculative. This does not, 
of course, condemn it. Other things being equal, prices are lower 
in the time of plenty than in the time of scarcity, and if storage is 
used legitimately it can ordinarily be profitable to the speculator 
only on condition that he render a real service. 

In some cases the speculator can affect prices favorably to himself 
by advertising, by the spreading of false reports, or by other means 
that act on the desires or beliefs of those with whom he does business. 
Some of these are legitimate and some are not, but, generally 
speaking, they are available to dealers of many kinds, and the prob- 
lem is not primarily one of the abuse of storage. Something would 
be gained by publicity in regard to the amount of goods in storage, 
but the chief remedy for illegitimate methods of this sort must be 
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found in the regulation of business dealings rather than of storage as 
such. 

One of the greatest evils connected with storage is the spoiling 
of goods. Few foodstuffs are improved by age, and most of them, 
even under f avoidable conditions, suffer some deterioration. Where, 
however, storage is intelligently used for the purpose of saving 
goods from a time of less to a time of greater need, there is gener- 
ally a net advantage — often a very large one — in its favor. Ex- 
cessive deterioration results from the putting in storage of goods 
that are not in a condition to stand it, from the failure to take 
proper care of the storeroom, or from leaving the goods there for 
too long a time. 

Under such circumstances the loss may be great enough to more 
than offset any advantage that could be derived from storage, and 
in some cases the goods are completely ruined. The evil is due, 
not to the principle of storage, but, barring some cases of special 
misfortune, to its use for an improper purpose or to incompetence. 

It is clear that under certain circumstances it may be more profit- 
able to the dealer to allow some of the goods to spoil than to sell 
them. If, for example, there are 5,000 boxes of fruit that can be 
sold at $1 a box, the total amount that can be secured from selling 
them all, is $5,000. If, however, 4,500 boxes could be sold at $1,15 
each, the total receipts would be $5,175. The amount received in 
the second case is $175 greater than the amount received in the first, 
notwithstanding the loss of fruit that might have been sold for 
$500. It will be noticed that it makes no difference what was paid 
for the fruit in the first place. The $175 is added to the profits 
that would otherwise be made, or is, perhaps, deducted from a loss. 
It is only under certain conditions that there is an adequate mo- 
tive for allowing a part of the goods available to spoil in order to 
raise the price of the remainder. Under conditions cf competitior a 
concern would get only a part of the benefit resulting from the spoil- 
ing of its own goods and rarely, if ever, would this be large enough 
to compensate for the loss. Even a monopoly could make a net gain 
only if the percentage by which the price was increased were greater 
than the percentage of goods spoiled. It must be greater because the 
increased profit is made on only a part of the goods, whereas the loss 
of the same per cent is on the total. The amount by which it must 
be gi-eater increases rapidly as the percentage of goods spoiled is in- 
creased. 

It may seem, at first glance, that an unscrupulous commission man 
could well afford to allow some of the goods consigned to him to spoil 
in order to increase the price of the remainder. As hias just been 
pointed out, however, the price paid for the goods does not enter into 
the possibility of making a profit in this way. The loss of the com- 
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mission man would, indeed, be less than the loss to a merchant, but 
bo would the corresponding gain. 

If, indeed, a dealer did business on a merchandise as well as on a 
commission basis he would gain the entire inci^ase in profit on liis 
own goods, but would lose only hu> commission on the consigned 
goods spoiled. Even so, however, under competitive conditions the 
influence that any one dealer could exert on the price in this way, 
save under very extraordinary circumstances, would be so small that 
his loss would exceed his gain. The larger the share of the business 
controlled by any one dealer — that is, the closer conditions of mouop- 
ol}' were appi*oached — the sooner would the point be reached where 
such destruction would be profitable. He would have to take account, 
however, of the fact that dissatisfaction on the part of consignors 
might lead to the loss of monopoly power and of opportunities for 
legitimate as well as for illegimate business in the future. 

The principles that have just been considered apply with equal 
force whether or not storage is involved. The use of storage, how- 
ever, tends to render the facts less obvious. It might, therefore, 
be used to conceal willful destruction or the willful character of such 
destruction, but it is probable that cases in which it is so used are 
excepticmal. What is probably of much more importance is the fact 
that the spoiling of goods may take place when there is no deliberate 
attempt to secure a profit in this way. The dealer may put on his 
goods a price that he regards as reasonable, sell what he can at that 
price and store the rest. If the event proves that the goods thus 
stored can be sold at a higher price plus all the costs of storage, it 
generally means that he has saved goods from a time of less to a 
time of greater need and that the price originally set was warranted 
by the conditions. Under full, fair, and intelligent competition this 
is normally what will happen. Under conditions of unregulated 
monopoly, however, it may be profitable to set a high price in the 
first place, to draw out of storage from time to time such goods as 
can be sold at a high price, and finally to throw the rest away be- 
cause they are spoiled. It should be remembered that c(»npetition 
is rarely perfect, that the temptation to store in the hope of a better 
market what can not be sold at a satisfactory price is insidious, and 
that as a result perishable products may perhaps without deliberate 
intention be left in storage for too long a time. The unwarranted 
spoiling of goods may therefore take place even where no dealer 
has any great degree of monopoly power. 

Competition tends to eliminate incompetency, but the process may 
be slow and costly. This is especially likely to be the case when the 
business is easily entered by those who are not qualified to make a 
success of it or when the equipment needed requires the investment 
of a larger amount of capital and the number of competitors is 
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sinalL The first of these conditions is satisfied in the case of dealers 
iu peri^able goods. One who is inoompdbent may be driven out 
of business fairly quick, but he is soon replaced by another.^and the 
consequence is that th^e are a dumber of inoomp^^ent men in the 
business all the time. The second condition is generally satisfied in 
the case of cold storage, though to a much less extent in that of other 
kinds. A properly equipped cold-storage plant requires a consider- 
able investment. In many cities there are only one or two inde- 
pendent companies tibat are generally available to the dealers. If 
under such circumstances a warehouse is badly run, the losses to 
dealers and to the ccnnmunity generally, as well as to the owners, 
may be very great before a better management is secured. In either 
case unregulated competition is hardly a satisfactory remecly for 
incompetency. 

While ordinary dry storage is used to some extent, and while arti- 
ficial heating is scnnetimes necessary, the chief storage problems of 
tl^ dealers in fredi farm products have to do with cold storage. 
This is paitly due to the fact thai, except for the branch houses of 
the meat-packing companies, comparatively few of the dealers have 
the necessary facilities of their own. They are therefore dependent 
upon the public cold-storage warehouses. Under this head should 
be included in some cases those belonging to the meat-packing com- 
panies or to other dealers. Even if the rates dharged were reasonab . % 
the owjiership of a storage warehouse would seem to give a decided 
advantage, particularly at times when there were not sufficient 
facilities for all. This would be true even if the goods for which 
storage was sought were not competitive in character with those 
handled by the owner of the warehouse. 

In so far as the use of cold storage is necessary for the successful 
conduct of business but the conditions are such that, even in the ab- 
sence of combinations and conspiracies in re^raint of trade, no sub- 
stantial competition will obtain in providing it, there is much ground 
for regarding the public cold-storage warehouses as a public utility 
whose services must be available to all on equal terms. There are 
special reasons for so regarding it if it be desired to keep the business 
of dealing in perishable food products, especially in the case of but- 
ter and eggs^ one in which there are a large number of competing 
dealers. 

During the summer of 1918 there was much complaint on the part 
of the dealers in many cities that local cold-storage facilities were 
inadequate. In a few cases, including New York and Chicago, this 
was attributed mainly to the abnormal conditions brought on by the 
war. There are a mmiber of cities, including some which though 
not of the first rank are of considerable importance, in which cold- 
storage facilities seem to be ordinarily inadequate, if not entirely 
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lacking. Examination of a considerable number of cities shows that 
if those in which the difficulties are due to the war were grouped 
with those having adequate facilities, this combined group would be 
probably somewhat larger in numbers than the group whose facili- 
ties are inadequate. It includes, moreover, the cities of New York 
and Chicago. 

In Seattle there are large publicly owned warehouses. These are 
intended primarily for the business of the port, but are available to 
the dealers. Privately owned facilities, however, are good, and are 
more conveniently located than those under the control of the Port 
Commission. The fact that the latter are available, however, is said 
to have had beneficial effect on the local situation. 

To render the best service, cold-storage facilities must not only be 
adequate in character and under good management, but they must 
be well located. As was pointed out in the discussion of terminals, 
many perishable goods should be unloaded directly into cold stor- 
age, especially when weather conditions are extreme. Unless they 
can be sold there, however, they must ordinarily be carted to the 
produce district. If they could be sold very soon after their arrival, 
the problem arising would be one of the location of the district 
rather than that of the warehouse. In some cases, however, goods 
can not be sold promptly, and it is desirable to put them into cold 
storage. This means that they must be taken away from the place 
of sale and brought back later. It is therefore important that cold- 
storage facilities be convenient to the district as well as to the ter- 
minals. 

In comparatively few cities is there much complaint regarding the 
location of cold-storage facilities with reference to the produce dis- 
trict. Naturally those who establish a warehouse to take care of 
the business of the district will wish to be conveniently placed with 
reference to it. In a few cases, even when the facilities are good, 
they are so located that they can be lised only at a considerable ex- 
pense, and largely for that reason they are not as much used as they 
should be. The situation in Los Angeles and in Atlanta is particu- 
larly good. 

One of the results of inadequate or badly located storage facilities 
is the use of refrigerator cars for storage purposes. This may in- 
volve the payment of demurrage, but even so, it may be justified 
from the point of view of the dealer by the possibility of saving 
the goods. It must be remembered that while high prices tend to 
reduce consumption and so to lessen the amount of business that can 
be done, they do not for that reason necessarily lower profits. A 
dealer has a strong motive for reducing expenses when he alone will 
benefit thereby, but a much weaker motive when the benefit must be 
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shared with others. For this reason, while the absence of proper 
cold-storage facilities may mean a heavy loss for society at large, 
it does not necessarily mean a corresponding loss for the dealers. 
This applies with special force to the use of refrigerator cars for 
storage. Delay in unloading until demurrage begins to accrue costs 
the dealer nothing, but it falls on the railroads and, assuming a 
proper adjustment of rates, through them on all the users of rail- 
roads. The payment of demurrage places the individual dealer at 
no disadvantage if the others find it necessary to make similar pay- 
ments, but from the point of view of society the use of refrigerator 
cars as storage places is ordinarily costly. 

Section 22. — Carti^e. 

From what has already been said in regard to the multiplicity 
of terminals and the location of dealers' places of business and of 
cold-storage facilities, it is evident that under present conditions a 
large amount of cartage is necessary. In some cases the dealers are 
equipped to do the work themselves, but very commonly it is done 
by a separate set of teamsters and cartage companies. There are, of 
course, dealers who have trucks or wagons of their own but are not 
prepared to do all of their own cartage, particularly at times when 
the volume of business is larger than usual. In most cities, there- 
fore, at least a part of the business of cartage is organized sepa- 
rately from that of the dealers. 

•This fact is in some respects unfavorable to the development of the 
most economical arrangements for marketing. To most of the deal- 
ers a reduction in the amount of cartage necessary, and in its 
attendant expense, would be welcome, whether they did the work 
themselves or paid some one else to do it for them. A dealer might, 
of course, oppose a change that would mean the loss of a competitive 
advantage to him, even though it were otherwise desirable ; but there 
do not seem to be many important advantages of this sort in con- 
nection with cartage, at least as far as the dealers in fresh farm 
products are concerned. The motive for improvement, however, is 
not as strong as it would be if some of the dealers could thereby 
gain a competitive advantage. 

On the other hand, ior teamsters and cartage companies, a closer 
connection between the railroads, the market place, and the cold- 
storage warehouses would mean a loss of business without any im- 
portant compensating advantage. The loss to them is one of the 
costs of improvement, and would not justify, from a social point 
of view, the continued investment of capital and the employment of 
labor for an unnecessary purpose. It is only natural, however, that 
they should oppose any change that would deprive them of busi- 
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ness; and in one or two cftses their opposition is said to hAVt been 
an important factor in preventini; contemplated improvement. Ob- 
viously it can have this ejffect whoever the change involves the 
bringing of a q>ur track to the produce district, the closing of 
streets for the building of a terminal market, or anything for which 
municipal consent is required. 

In a number of places the cartage business is well organized, and 
agi'eements are made fixing the rates to be charged. In some in- 
stances a schedule showing the rates for different commodities is 
printed and di^ibuted among the dealers. While there is plenty 
of evidence that cartage is expensive, there is very little complaint 
that the charges are unduly high under the circumstances. In some 
cases, it is said the dealers themselves are consulted in determining 
what the rates shall be, and in one instance it is reported that the 
published rates are merely advisory and are sometimes cut. In this 
case representatives of the cartage interests say that rate fixing by 
the National Government is desired. There can be no doubt, of 
course, that agreements on rates are intended to have some influf^ice 
and that their natural effect is to lessen the severity of competition, 
at least as far as prices are concerned. On the <^er hand, a pub- 
lished rate that is the same to all dealers is not without its advan- 
tages. In New York it is claimed that one of the objects of the price 
agreements is the elimination of rebates. It does not appear that the 
cartage agreements in the various cities where they exist hare 
resulted in any substantial degree of monopoly. The business is one 
that is easily entered, and so far as has been learned no effort has 
been made to exclude men from it. 

"^^Tiile the cost of cartage to the dealers' stores could be greatly 
red^iced by the establishment of union terminal markets, no equiva- 
lent saving could ordinarily be expected to result as regards the 
transfer of goods from the wholesale to the retail dealers. For the 
wholesalers one market district, or, perhaps in some cases, a main 
and small number of subordinate districts, is desirable. The retailers, 
however, except in the smallest cities, should be scattered, many of 
them being in the residence districts. A change in the location of the 
wholesale market might make the average haul a little longer or a 
little shorter, but it would not ordinarily change the amount of 
goods to be carried or the amount of loading and unloading that 
would have to be done. 

It does not follow, however, that no improvement in the present 
arrangements is possible. Sometimes the work is now done by 
w^agons belonging to the wholesaler, sometimes by those belonging to 
the i-etailer, and sometimes by those belonging to independent truck- 
men. Whatever the method the amount of goods involved in & 
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single shipment is usually much smaller and the number of ship- 
ments much larger than when the goods are brought from the termi- 
nals or the warehouses to the stores of the wholesale dealers. Fre- 
quently the goods sent from a given wholesaler to a given retailer are 
less than a wagonload. Besides the problem of transfer there is, to 
a much greater extent than in the case of receipts by the wholesalers, 
tlie problem of collection from a number of different points, of de- 
livering to a number of different points which may be widely scat- 
tered, of wagons loaded to less than their capacity, of wagons too 
small to render the most efficient service, or more than one of these. 



CHAPTER III. 

CONDITIONS IN THE WHOLESALE MARKETING OF PRODUCB 

WHICH MAKE FOR LOSSES. 

LOSSES AT FBODTTCING AND SHIPPING POINTa 

Section 1. — ^Losses on the farm and in the orchard. 

Losses on the farm or in the orchard are not strictly within the 
scope of an investigation on marketing, but the treatment accorded 
produce at the farm has often a very direct bearing upon the loss 
sustained during the wholesale marketing process. For this reason 
some of the losses occurring on the farm or due to injury before 
leaving the producer's hands, which were called to the attention of 
the investigators by various dealers, are briefly mentioned. 

There are heavy losses in fruit from the time it is harvested until 
it reaches the consumer. These take place at every point, including 
the time when the fruit is in the hands of the grower. In fact, it is 
asserted by one of the large fruit growers' agencies that the greatest 
waste of fruit occurs in the orchards. Growers often do not give the 
crop the proper attention, and part of it becomes too ripe to picL 
There is often neglect to thin a crop of such fruit as peaches, with 
a commercially poor result. A big waste is due to failure to spray 
the orchard properly, and apple orchards suj)posed to be well cared 
for have shown as high a percentage of waste as 33 per cent from 
worms, scale, etc. 

Dealers state that potatoes are much more delicate than people gen- 
erally realize, and that exposure for even an hour or two after dig- 
ging will cause them to " sweat " later in the car, as will also certain 
climatic conditions before digging. One Chicago firm estimates that 
about $100,000 worth of Louisiana and Mississippi potatoes rotted in 
transit to Chicago in 1918. For this the growers were principally 
to blame, in that the potatoes were not in proper condition when 
packed and shipped. Converting unsalable potatoes into starch and 
alcohol is not worth while after freight to the terminal market has 
been paid on them. Such factories should be located in the pro- 
duction districts if they are to be profitable. 

Heavy frosts in the fall sometimes harm potatoes before they are 
dug. This damage can not be detected by the buyer, as its develop- 
ment takes 10 days to 2 weeks ; so the potatoes are taken in at ware- 
houses or loaded upon cars in presumably first-class condition. Much 
trouble of this kind has been experienced by all the potato trade> 
76 
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because all markets have been at times more or less glutted with 
damaged stock. 

Occasionally some disease will appear in potatoes, causing them to 
decay, the indication of the disease not appearing until the potatoes 
have been in cars or warehouse for some days. 

Not all farmers who raise poultry for marketing realize the value 
of the better breeds, the advantage of marketing at the proper age, 
and the necessity of seeing that poultry is transported in containers 
which will prevent injury from careless handling. Failing in these 
details, the producer receives less return for his time and labor, 
while the consumer sustains a loss through having to pay a higher 
price or to accept a poorer product than was really necessary. 

The hauling of produce from the farm to the local shipping point 
is not only an item of expense added to the first cost of the goods, 
but may also be a source of damage to the produce, if the roads are 
poor, the distance great, and the goods carried in a vehicle which 
does not give them proper protection and which permits the bruis- 
ing of fruit and breaking of eggs. 

Farm treatment of eggs. — One of the important elements enter- 
ing into the spread between the price paid the farmer for his eggs 
and that received by the dealer from the consumer lies in the lack 
of proper treatment of the eggs by the farmer himself. The cost 
of handling and transporting an unsalable egg is as great as that 
for one of good quality. At whatever point in the marketing process 
the bad egg is eliminated, not only its primary cost, but also its 
proportion of all costs for handling and transportation up to that 
point must be added to that of the remainder. 

It is important that the farmer maintain a proper and cleanly 
condition for the fowls that are producing. He should gather 
the fresh-laid eggs at least once every day, and in warm weather 
two or three times a day, keeping them in the most even tempera- 
ture and bringing them to market often. A clearer understanding 
of the reasons why fresh eggs deteriorate rapidly would help to bring 
about better conditions. 

Although the idea that hens will not lay unless allowed to run with 
the male birds has been discredited, many farmers continue to believe 
it. Especially during warm weather this is the cause of heavy loss, 
since the fertile eggs produce the so-called "blood rings." These 
follow a certain stage of chick development in the egg, the heat of 
the summer in the nest or the storeroom often stimulating it until 
it becomes a blood ring. It has been estimated that there is an an- 
nual loss of $15,000,000 due to the presence of blood rings in eggs, 
and practically every dollar of this loss is directly preventable on 
the farm. As far as its value for food is concerned, the egg con- 
taining a blood ring is as bad as is a black rot, and it has to be put 
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in the rotten heap tlie same as if it were actually rotten. These 
lings can not be produced in the nonfertile egg. One entire carload 
was reported to contain so many eggs with red rings, being partially 
hatched, as to make it impossible, or not worth the expense, to candle. 
Yet there were very few bad eggs of any other sort in the car. 

That the production of nonfertile eggs would mean a prevention of 
considerable loss of food, to the benefit of both producer and con- 
sumer, is asserted by Mr. Frank S. Krause, Federal food administra- 
tor of Ohio, a State in which the egg production is heavy. He says: 

Lack of proper handling nmke« the best footi articles no better than the ordi- 
nary. It is a matter of education not alone of the consnmer, but also the pro- 
ducer. In the storage of eggs^, exi>erlence has taught that the nonfertllo eggs 
will and do preserve much longer than fertile e^gs. A nonfertile egg, if turned 
occasionally by tipping the crate first upside down, then to the side, and again 
to the other side, at intervals of 30 days, will come out sweet, clear, and solid, 
defying any expert to tell same from a new-laid egg. The April or May non- 
fertile eggs wUl, with pix)p€r care, come out 8 to 12 months later 96 per cent 
clear, with full original liquid contents intact. So good are these eggs that a 
big percentage of these get into new crates and are sold for current (new-laid) 
stock to the retailer first, and then to the consumer. Now, If the egg producers 
in some way could join forces, keep 90 per cent of their laying hens In non- 
fertile flocks, the egg problem would soon solve Itself, for they then would do 
their own storing and thereby eliminate the easy -money fellow, the profiteer, 
the gambler, and eggs would hover around 40 cents a doeen all the year around. 
Nonfertile eggs from registered nonfertile producers should bring more and 
are worth more than mixed or fertile storage eggs. 

Section 2. — ^Losses due to poor packing of goods. 

Improper and careless packing of perishable goods and the use of 
unfit containers by the producers and shippers account for the loss 
and deterioration of many goods, and are reported to be the cause 
of much trouble to dealers. The containei^s used by many shippers 
are too frail and often cause damage to the contents through col- 
lapsing en route or in handling. Not all shippers are sufficiently 
careful of the condition in which their products leave the shipping; 
station and large amounts of produce are shipped only to go to 
waste through the shippers' failure to take this care. Dealers urge 
that the Government should compel farmers and shippers to use a 
stronger package or container in which to send their goods. 

It is reported that in 1917 there was considerable loss in the diip- 
nients of California dried fruits, due to the fact that the packages 
were not strong enough to stand the hardships of a continental trip. 
By reason of being tmnsferred in transit and roughly handled they 
were broken open and the contents scattered over the car, involving 
a considerable loss of products. Losses of one firm were largely in 
50-pound boxes of raisins from California. The containers weie so 
frail that many were broken on account of the excessive loading of 
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the cars. It is reported that tiiis loss has now been practically elimi- 
mited by the substitution of 25-pound boxes for the 50-pouad. 

At least a part of tiie large amount of egg breakage which occurs in 
transit (see pp. 10&-112) is due to the lack of care in packing and the 
light filler used. If properly packed, the eggs wiU not be so often 
damaged on the road. The Poultry Producers of Central California 
report that because their members make a business of handling eggs 
and all eggs are well packed for transportation the eggs actually 
broken in transit probably do not amount to one-tent& of 1 per cent 
of the totaL Some of the ^gs are cracked, but these are not a total 
loss, because they are emptied into cans and sold to the bakery trade. 
On the other hand, dealers in eastern cities state that some of the 
eggs coming from shipping points in Tennessee are packed so poorly 
that even the natural jarring of the freight cars is sufficient to break 
a large number of eggs in every case. 

Sonae loss of butter, said by one dealer to be of considerable extent, 
occurs through tubs becoming moldy. This may be partly due to 
inferior refrigeititor service on the railroads, but could be in large 
part prevented if the creameries used well-seasoned tube, soaking 
tl^m well in strong brine before packing with butter. 

Dealers in fruits and vegetables complain that goods are some- 
times shipped while water-soaked, so that they shrink in trai^it and 
arrive in poor condition. They state that ini^ection of weight and 
quality by Oovemment agents at the point of shipment would be 
the proper remedy for this as for underweight shipments and over- 
billing. 

One dealer reports a loss on a car of potatoes due to their having 
been sacked too long. This caused dry rot and moid. There is 
sometimes difficulty at the terminal point from potatoes spoiling en 
route because they were wet when shipped. The loss in such cases is 
not only that on the bad potatoes thrown out and the cost of original 
handling and transportation of the bad potatoes but also a charge 
for sorting and rebagging the entire car of potatoes, which may cost 
8 to 10 cents per sack. 

Potatoes are frequently shipped in bulk, which makes tliem more 
expensive to handle {except from larger producing centers to the 
few very large markets, which act as centers of grading and redis- 
tribution), causes greater waste, and in cold weather more serious 
injury from freering. When potatoes freeze in transit they always 
freeze on the bottom of the car, except, perhaps, with certain types 
of cars provided with false bottoms for securing better circulation of 
air. If the potatoes are in packages, only the bottom layer of pack- 
ages is lost. If, however, the car is loaded in bulk the frozen pota- 
toes in being unloaded become mixed with those unfrozen, and the 
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whole car must be sold at a greatly reduced price. It takes two mea 
about two days to unload a car of bulk potatoes, causing cars to be 
held longer than if the potatoes had been shipped in packages. 

Sweet potatoes are shipped by producers without first being prop- 
erly cured, with resultant heavy losses and deterioration in quality. 
Unless cured, sweet potatoes can not be stored or stand long ship- 
ment. Until recently, therefore, they were a purely seasonal and 
somewhat local crop. The progressive farmer at present cures them 
so that they can be shipped for great distances and stored for long 
periods of time if kept at a temperature of a little over 50^. Curing 
is a simple process which can be carried on by the small farmer, 
consisting merely in drying the skin of the potato very evenly 
prior to shipping or storing. For this purpose farmers have small 
storehouses with racks for the sweet potatoes and oil stoves for the 
drying or " curing " process. 

Ventilation is a prime necessity for fruit. Apples packed tightlj' 
in barrels will often be found damaged by the carbon dioxide from 
the fruit itself, even though the car or storeroom is of proper tem- 
perature and fairly well ventilated. A firm which makes a specialty 
of handling apples reports that it carefully instructs the growers 
as to the proper methods of packing and has all apples packed in 
well- ventilated packages, especially hampers. By using careful 
methods of packing, as well as careful storing and handling, this 
firm has reduced its loss materially, reporting that during the 
winter of 1917-18 the shrinkage amounted to only one-fourth to 
one-half of 1 per cent. Over a dollar per barrel more was received 
for a carload of these apples than if they had been barreled and 
handled in the ordinary way. 

Losses due to poor packing of goods may in the first instance 
fall upon the dealer who receives the goods; and by him they are 
charged to profit and loss and passed on to the consumer through 
higher prices when opportunity permits. But the producer or ship- 
per who is careless in packing his goods is also a loser, since he 
always has greater difficulty in finding a market. Dealers seldom 
buy outright except from those known to ship a good pack. An 
Oklahoma dealer states that in his market most consignments of 
fresh fruits and vegetables are made by shippers who are, as a rule, 
very poor packers, although often thinking and asserting that their 
packing is as good as others. Cash buyers can not afford to buy 
from such shippers and pay the same price which they pay good 
packers. Consequently the inferior packers are forced to consign 
their goods. They are seldom familiar with the different markets, 
so they naturally consign to commission men who have sent them 
their literature. They have little or no actual knowledge of the 
character of the consignee, and may, therefore, be liable to still 
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further loss from the procedure of a dishonest or incompetent con- 
signee. 

Failure to sort and grade produce. — There is a pretty general 
complaint of loss through failure on the part of the producer or 
original shipper to sort and grade his produce properly. Although 
much agitation for grading has occurred it is said that few farmers 
know or care much about grading or packing. While an increasing 
amount of attention is being paid to this there are still many farm- 
ers to whom a dozen eggs or a barrel of apples is the same as any 
other lot of eggs or apples without consideration of color, variety, 
size or even state of incipient decay. When such farmers bring 
produce to the local collecting point without separating good from 
bad or large from small, the shipper is compelled to grade the goods 
before shipping them, or the price paid for the ungraded produce 
will be much lower. If shipments are sent in an ungraded condition 
to terminal markets the receivers are compelled to soit and grade 
the goods before disposing of them. 

Even though a shipper may sell an ungraded car of such produce 
as potatoes, the dealer can not resell it without grading. This re- 
sults in a waste of the sacks for such proportion of the car as may 
have to be dumped ; the loss of the amount expended for transpor- 
tation on worthless product; the use of railroad equipment which 
could be utilized for more valuable produce ; and the employment of 
labor necessary for grading at the point of destination. Such labor 
is generally more expensive in the receiving markets than in the 
producing districts. When the potatoes are being resorted, rail- 
road equipment is often held up and there is likelihood of deteriora- 
tion to the produce during this delay. Regulations for the grading 
of potatoes have been established, but similar regulations covering 
all perishable products could be inaugurated and would improve 
the general quality and eliminate much waste. Such regulations 
should necessarily apply to the producer and packer where the prod- 
ucts are grown. 

A large produce dealer of New Orleans, La., reports : "Actual ex- 
perience has proven that the greatest difficulty iij marketing southern 
products, such as potatoes, onions, cabbages, and staple vegetables, 
arises from the ungraded condition of the larger percentage of the 
products as they come from the producers. Were the growers in 
each locality to organize, adopt a uniform grade, and pack in keeping 
with United States Government standards, the problem of marketing 
their products would be greatly simplified. Our experience has 
proven that the northern and western jobbers and distributors do 
not hesitate to buy their supplies f . o. b. loading station, and are will- 
ing to pay spot cash f . o. b. loading station provided they have assur- 
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ance that the products purchased will be of standard grade and 
quality, properly loaded and packed." A wholesale dealer in St. 
I»uis, Mo., reports that although he does not solicit any commission 
business, about 100 cars of southern vegetables during the winter and 
spring of 1918 were handled by him on consignment, because much 
of this class of produce is not sorted and graded thoroughly enough 
to make it possible to buy without inspection, and he felt the mobt 
satisfactory method of handling it was on consignment. 

Many shippers complain that when goods are contracted for at a 
stipulated price, and the market weakens before the arrival of the 
car or cars, dealers will reject the goods, claiming to find some fault 
with them. (See pp. 175-176.) In enough cases to confuse the issue 
the shippers are to blame for shipping offgrade products. Inspectors 
at shipping points are suggested to remedy this, and regulations that 
goods passed by the inspectors must be accepted regardless of market 
conditions. Such inspection would be of value in educating pro- 
ducers and shippers and furnishing an inmiediate incentive to put up 
commodities in high-grade manner. 

In fact many dealers as well as shippers insist that instead of hav- 
ing official inspectors at receiving points it would be of more bene- 
fit in preventing waste and loss if Federal inspectors were located at 
all shipping points to inspect the quality, grade, and quantity of all 
produce shipped. It is claimed that such an inspection system, work- 
ing with a nationally established plan of standard grades and uni- 
formly recognized sizes of packages, would prevent rejection without 
just grounds as well as does the present system, and in addition would 
better protect the dealer who buys f . o. b. loading station. It would 
also make easier the collection of damages for injury in transit. The 
exact grade, Nos. 1, 2, or 3, etc., could be marked or stenciled plainly 
on the package by the inspector. Under such plan the purchasing 
dealer would be in a position to know just what he is buying, and 
eventually all foodstuffs would be sold according to the quality or 
condition. 

New York producers have complained that New York City, which 
should be their natural market, receives from the West many lines of 
products which are equally as well produced in New York State. It 
is intimated by some that there are discriminations against the up- 
State producers on the part of railroads and city dealers. Whether 
such discriminations exist or not, it seems evident that one factor at 
least that makes for the preference for more distantly produced 
goods is found in the general charge that the New York producer 
does not pay as great attention to grading his goods and guaranteeing 
the quality. A large retail grocer of New York City states the case 
in these words: 
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If a farmers' afieociation were formed up-State to grade Its gooda and guar- 
antee them, it would create confidence and would also eliminate a great deal of 
waste. The creation of confidence and the improvement in the condition of the 
prodnct always tend to facilitate trade. If the farmer were satisfied that the 
fnli quantity of goods he raised conkl be sold at a fair price, he would raise as 
mucb as possible. That would bring more goods into the market and would 
have a tendency to reduce prices. It would also reduce the trouble and worry 
of the retail dealer in getting his goods. 

Failure to candle eggs and eliminate all not up to standard before 
they were shipped has been a cause of heavy loss in the past. One 
large dealer estimates that there was formerly a loss of from 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000 a year on eggs. The candling of eggs by 
country dealers has lowered the loss considerably, but the average loss 
of one New York firm is reported to be still about 1 dozen out of a 
case of 30 dozen, with the loss during the summer rumiing as high 
as 2 to 3 dozen per case. Its bad eggs are sold to tanners for use 
in the tanning of leather, but the lower price at which they are sold 
materially reduces the price paid the farmers generally for eggs, at 
the same time adding to the cost of good eggs and increasing the price 
demanded of the consumer. While candling at the shipping point 
would cause an additional expense and an immediate loss to the 
shipper, and he would have to prorate this loss over his good eggs, 
thereby increasing their price at point of shipment, nevertheless the 
saving in transportation, and perhaps the prompt local use of 
rejected eggs, should ultimately result in advantage in price to the 
consumer. 

The matter of proper grading and packing is a more or less techni- 
cal affair. It would hardly be possible for every individual farmer 
to become an expert, even if he were able and willing to devote the 
necessary time and thought. Cooperation of the producers in some 
form is a requisite in order that the grading and packing may be done 
under the direction of an expert employed by them or of one of them- 
selves who has a special aptitude for this work. 

Various growers' associations have been valuable to all concerned 
in the matter of establishing grades and standard packages and taking 
care that no goods not fully up to grade shall be shipped under the 
association label. They are educating the producer, showing how he 
naust handle his produce to get the best grading and prices, and some 
of them are so reliable in their grading and packing that the receiver 
knows he will get what he contracts for. In most lines, however, 
there is no uniformity as between the various associations. 

Some dealers and shippers state that as much as half of the market- 
ing troubles is the fault of the shipper at producing points. Compe- 
tition in buying from the farmer invites acceptance of farm products 
that are not up to the standard in quality, and these often are for- 
warded to the consuming markets without proper grading. 
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Commission men claim that complaints of shippers and producers 
as to commission dealings come chiefly from poor shippers. Such 
shippers do not know their business, ship green or overripe fruit and 
vegetables, packed improperly, yet expect first-class prices without 
realizing that it costs the dealer just as much to handle poor stuff as 
to handle a higher grade. 

Lack of uniform standard packages. — ^An added cost, and hence 
a loss affecting to some extent both producer and consumer, arises 
through lack of uniformity in sizes of packages as well as from dif- 
ferent standards of grades. Each producing district, sometimes 
each shipper, has an individual size and style of package and method 
of grading. On the other hand, each market has its customary 
standards of package and grade. The result is confusion in know- 
ing during negotiations just what amount and quality is being pur- 
chased, and usually an added cost at the terminal market for re- 
grading and repacking. 

Cucumbers, beans, and peas are shipped to the New York market 
from Florida, Georgia, Virginia, New Jersey, and Long Island, and 
the packages from each of these sections are of different size. Those 
coming from Florida are in hampers, which contain a scant bushel if 
packed tightly. Those from Virginia are much larger, containing 
a little over a bushel, while the shippers in Long Island and New 
Jersey often ship in bags with no specific weight. The same comment 
may be made regarding cabbage shipped from these same sections, as 
the crates that come from Florida and Virginia are of different size, 
while New Jersey and Long Island men ship particularly in barrels. 
Potatoes are shipped in packages which vary from 10 to 15 pounds. 
In another market where most of the potatoes are handled in bags, 
the bags were found not to be of even weight, instances being en- 
countered of bags containing only 2| bushels and sold for 3 bushels. 

Many of the berry growers of California, instead of using crates 
for marketing their product, use large boxes called chests, containing 
several drawers. Each drawer carries six boxes of berries. Although 
most berry-growing districts have now adopted the crate, since by 
the use of crates the product keeps better and can be shipped farther, 
the California growers retain the chest method and are therefore 
restricted to the San Francisco and Oakland markets. When the berry 
season is at its height these markets are customarily glutted with ber- 
ries and the growers are at the mercy of the produce dealers and can- 
neries in the matter of price. It is alleged that produce dealers, 
desiring to have things in their own hands, tell growers that their 
berries would not sell in crates. 

The need for a more uniform standard in packages is expressed 
by dealers in all markets. They would require as standards the size 
and form which, after careful test, w^ere found to be the best for each 
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line of goods, arid urge also the establishment and enforcement of 
standard grades. Dealers also argue that where the law requires the 
contents of a package to be marked thereon, the shipper should be 
required so to mark the package. They assert that at present the 
receiver and seller are required to weigh and mark before selling and 
that this is physically impossible. 

Advantages of standard grades and packages. — If there were 

duly recognized grades and standard packages for various kinds of 

produce, producers would soon realize that their success depended 

upon having their goods up to grade and full weight or measure. 

Much of the present suspicion between farmer and dealer would 

disappear, and with it the very certain but somewhat intangible 

loss due to the fact that each party adds something to the general 

price as an unrecognized insurance against the occasional loss. The 

shipper of standardized goods will receive a better price for all his 

goods, and the dealer, relieved of considerable expense of sorting, 

grading, and packing, can pass on the saving to the retailer and 

indirectly to the consumer. Dealers assert that much loss could be 

prevented and greater confidence established between and among 

producers, shippers, and dealers if uniform grades and standard 

packages could be nationally established, and the exact grade and 

amount of contents marked or stenciled plainly on each package, 

adopting in the produce trade something of the principle of the 

pure-food law. It is said that uniform packages and Government 

standards of grading would provide the remedy for such dishonest 

commission business as now exists. 

Another advantage of uniform packages and National enforce- 
ment of standards of grading would be the material saving in 
the amount of railroad equipment necessary to move the produce. 
The following press notice, issued by the United States Railroad 
Administration under date of November 16, 1918, while not applying 
to foodstuff, illustrates this possibility of saving. It reads as fol- 
lows : 

In order to permit the fuU utilization of equipment in the shipment of tobacco, 
a plan for the adoption of a so-called standard hogshead which will allow 
double tiering in freight cars used for this purpose is being worked out by 
Director General McAdoo in conjunction with the War Industries Board. 

Under the proposed arrangement, instead of requiring 50,000 cars to move 
1,000,000,000 pounds of tobacco, probably the same amount can be transported 
in 32,000 cars by use of the standard containers. 

Under the present system tobacco to be used in the manufacture of cigarettes, 
chewing and smoking tobacco, moves in hogsheads 48 by 52 inches, 48 by 56 
Inches, or 48 by 60 Inches, which does not permit of full utilization of equip- 
ment. An effort is now being made to have adopted a standard hogshead 46 
by 4f inches. 
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Even without a Govemment ioBpection system and withont any 
nationally recognized grades of produce and standard sizes of pack- 
age, a I066 to both producer and consumer can be prevented if the 
original producer or shipper sorts his produce so that each lot con- 
tains the same size, quality, and condition. The producer will re< 
ceive a higher price, yet the cost to the consumer will be lower, since 
the necessity of so much handling and resorting will have been elimi- 
nated. 

In considering the advantages of standardization in this, as in 
any other industry, regard must also be had to the fact that stand- 
ardization may be used to the disadvantage of the consumer in that 
only by it can price agreements or combinations be made effective. 
Those who would successfully enforce a price agreement must first 
standardize their wares. 
Section 3. — Lack of facilities at shipping points. 

Fruits and vegetables are deemed unfit for human consumption 
until tliey reach a certain degree of maturity and therefore can not 
be marketed or stored until this condition is reached. In the North 
a large percentage of fruits and vegetables reach this stage just be- 
fore freezing weathei", and therefore the goods either have to be 
stored in frost-proof houses, loaded in cars and shipped promptly, 
oi' left on the ground to freeze. 

Therer are a great many shipping points where storage facilities 
can take care of only part of the goods, and there are nmnerous 
shipping points which have no storage facilities whatsoever. In 
addition, there is a large percentage of fruits and vegetables which 
are perfectly good for immediate consumption, but would not keep 
in storage. Therefore there is always, just before a freeze, a conges- 
tion of cars loaded with perishable freight on all the larger markets 
and a large amount of perishables awaiting transportation at ship- 
ping points. In many districts perishables remain unprotected from 
sun, rain, and snow while waiting for transportation. Lack of ade- 
quate protection is primarily to blame, but the train schedules could 
in many cases be more closely studied by the shippers to their advan- 
tage. 

E''en under the best of care there is some loss of all perishables 
through decay, but if they are exposed to the weather at the ship- 
ping station or not kept under proper uniform temperature the loss 
will be much greater. A large part of bona fide rejections of perish- 
ables by the receivers at terminal markets is due to lack of proper 
protection of the goods while waiting at the shipping points. The 
same necessity for refrigeration at shipping points exists in regard 
to eggs. 

Thorough cooling of goods before shipment is not less important 
than refrigeration in transit. Fruit and vegetables shipped in hot 
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Aveather and closely packed in a car will cool very slowly, and even 
in a well-equipped and ventilated refrigerator car it may be two 
clays or more before the load is chilled through. During this time 
the ripening process continues and decay starts. If, however, the 
fruit is thoroughly precooled in warehouses before the car is loaded, 
or precooled in the car before shipping, deterioration is arrested and 
loss prevented. The more modem method, employed where there are 
proper facilities, is to precool the fruit in the car after loading by 
running through the car cold air from the refrigeration plant. 
By reason of the smaller amount of handling this is cheaper and 
less damaging to the goods than if the fruit is first taken into the 
warehouse and afterwards loaded on the car. 

Such cold-storage plants as exist at shipping points are generally 
o^ned by car-lot shippers, who are enabled to buy outright from 
the producer and hold the goods for the competitive bids of the 
jobbers and wholesalers in the terminal markets. The community 
refrigeration plant in the country towns, maintained by the pro- 
ducers and country dealers, in which the products can be held until 
a joint carload can be shipped or until satisfactory prices can be 
secured, is generally lacking. 

liOSSBS BUBIKG TBANSPOBTATION^ 

The complaints presented in sections 4 to 9 are of conditions that 
are mostly of long standing, antedating the operation of the rail- 
roads by the United States Eailroad Administration. These condi- 
tions, made acute by the stress of war, seem not to be chargeable 
primaioly to the management of the railroads, whether private or 
public, but rather to the diversified control, or the lack of control, 
of the marketing processes, which it is the object of this report to 
correct. 

Section 4. — Shortage of properly equipped cars. 

There is a very general complaint about the shortage of properly 
constructed cars equipped with the refrigeration and ventilation 
necessary for the transportation of fruits and vegetables, and some 
complaint of inability to secure cars for the shipment of poultry and 
eggs. These specially equipped cars are necessary for the economical 
transportation of highly perishable goods, such as berries, peaches, 
and tomatoes. Such goods are of little value unless proper cars 
for their transportation are immediately available, however well 
they are handled and protected at producing and shipping points. 
Even kss perishable foods, such as apples, potatoes, and cabbages, 
must not be held too long and must be shipped in ventilated and 
refrigerated cars, or much loss will be sustained. Likewise, specially 
buiit cai's must be used for the transportation of live poultry. 
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A large produce exchange of Virginia reports, as one of the two 
chief difficulties in marketing their products, the failure of the 
transportation companies to furnish them with ventilated cars 
adapted to the character of the product in the season in which it 
is being marketed. The potatoes and sweet potatoes are necessarily 
handled by these shippers prior to cojnplete maturity and at a hot 
season of the year, which makes them extremely perishable com- 
modities, requiring ventilated cars for successful shipment. Their 
shipping season for Irish potatoes begins about the 1st of June and 
continues until about the 10th of August, the hottest period in that 
part of the country. The doors of the ordinary freight car, which 
they are compelled to use for such shipments, are left open and 
slatted, aflfording ventilation for the bulk of the contents; but when- 
ever the time required in transit exceeds four days, 8 or 10 barrels 
are rotted at each end of the car where there is no ventilation. Ex- 
cept that the shipping season for marketing sweet potatoes is later, 
beginning about the 1st of August, the same general situation applies 
to this product also. A shipper in Los Angeles, Calif., reports that 
because of shortage of proper equipment potatoes are often shipped 
in cattle cars, with the result that those exposed through the slats of 
the cars turn green and spoil. 

A Florida shipper reports that the deterioration and waste of 
tomatoes during the marketing process averaged 2J to 5 per cent, 
clue principally to the failure to secure proper equipment for shipping 
purposes. A firm in New York State estimates a loss of about $2,200 
caused by inability to secure cars for shipping peaches. The fruit 
ripened so much while held at the shipping station waiting for re- 
frigerator cars that when finally loaded and shipped it arrived in 
bad order. 

A firm of fruit shippers in Seattle explains that at present soft 
fruits suffer from both cold and heat. It urges a better type of car, 
and asserts that the life of the industry is threatened at present. 
It states that it has unpaid claims against one railroad of $150,000, 
representing losses during 1916 and 1917 from freezing which was 
due to two main reasons, the shortage of cars which prevented 
prompt movement of fruit, and inefficient types of the ventilated 
cars commonly used for transporting apples and of the refrigerator 
cars used for soft fruit. 

During the 1917 car shortage some fruit shippers of Washington 
w^ere forced to use ordinary box cars, in order to get their product to 
market. Five thousand box cars were sent from the city of Wenatchee 
alone, the cost of fitting them for fruit shipments being borne by the 
shippers. One firm reports an expenditure of $10,000 for equipping 
cars. In spite of care in refitting the cars, a large proportion of them 
reached the market with part of the contents frozen. Heavy claims 
were filed against the railroads, on which no collection had yet been 
made in the fall of 1918. 
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Some shippers and dealers believe that at least a part of the seri- 
ous breakage of eggs in transit is due to lack of cars properly- 
equipped for their transportation. The goods ride not only upon the 
floor of the car, where they are somewhat protected by the springs 
under the car, but also upon the end wall of the car, receiving many 
bumps which would be sufficient to account for much of the damage. 
Some method of placing a cushion or spring in each end of the car 
is proposed. A fruit dealer suggests the same idea for fruit ship- 
ments, claiming that peaches and other delicate produce are badly 
damaged by car shocks and that some such device would save vast 
amounts of perishable food now being lost. 

Shippers of perishable farm products in Michigan, shippers of 
potatoes in Wisconsin, and fruit shippers in California and Wash- 
ington report that the shortage of cars was especially bad in 1917. 
The situation in this regard had" materially improved following the 
assumption of control by the United States Railroad Administration. 

Not only an actual shortage of proper cars for handling the 1917 
crop of Wisconsin potatoes is alleged, but in addition a serious dis- 
crimination in the distribution of cars. It is asserted that before 
the shipping season began certain heavy shippers, under the im- 
pending shortage of cars, made leases or contracts for the control 
of all the privately owned refrigerator cars assigned to the Wisconsin 
territory. No such leasing of cars had been known before in that 
territory. The employees of the railroads were instructed not to 
allow any of these cars to be loaded except by the large companies 
who had leased them, and many were unable to get refrigerator cars 
to ship their potatoes, except as stray cars turned up here and there. 

It is stated that this discrimination was secured by the payment 
to the private car companies of a fee, which was essentially a bonus, 
of about $20 per trip ; and it is urged that such discrimination should 
not be allowed and would be remedied by Government control of the 
specially equipped cars now owned by private car companies. One 
Wisconsin firm is said to have lost during that season $35,000 to 
$40,000, attributable in part at least to inability to obtain cars in 
which to ship its potatoes. Fruit dealers of California also criti- 
cize the private car lines and urge that they should be taken over by 
the United States Eailroad Administration. 

Fruit shippers of the Northwest likewise complain of the private 
ownership of specially equipped cars, asserting that the distribution 
of such facilities has not been fair and equitable; that the large 
packing companies can tie up the private cars, and that in 1917 it 
was impossible for the average shipper to obtain private car equip- 
ment without paying a premium for it. These shippers urge that if 
the Government were to take over the rolling stock used in shipping 
fruit it would result in a fairer distribution of available facilities 
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and the adopti<m of a better type of car, such as one which has been 
designed by the Bureau of Markets, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Charges of discrimination in the distribution of cars previous to 
control bv the United States Bailroad Administration are not limited 
to shippers of fruit and vegetables. Shippers of meat, poultry, and 
eggs say that while they feel that cars of the railroad companies are 
now being distributed fairly among all shippers, formerly they often 
had to wait a long time before cars oould be secured, although there 
were plenty of cars in the territory. It has also been reported that 
some manufacturers of cereals have had difficulty in securing cars for 
shipment of their goods, while others, such as Armour, were always 
able to get car space through control of private cars. 

Section 5. — Improper loading of produce. 

Overloading of cars causes a certain amount of loss, especially 
with the soft fruits such as peaches, plums, apricots, pears, cherries, 
etc. The minimum weight required for carload shipments is so high 
that conformity to the rules requires that the fruit be too closely 
loaded. The upper tier of fruit deteriorates rapidly because of lack 
of proper circulation. The fruit or produce gets the benefit of the 
icing in each end to a certain level only, even if the car is perfectly 
equipped and carefully iced. Refrigeration is much better where the 
car is not loaded too full. The ice soon shakes down and the fruit 
placed up near the roof of the car, getting no benefit from the icin^, 
sweats and spoils, while the fruit in the lower part of the car arrives 
in good condition. 

A Georgia firm which both produces and ships fruit to northern 
markets reports that the railroads and the private refrigerator car 
lines require a minimum car of 22,500 pounds, which necessitates 
the loading of crates of peaches five tiers high in the car. According 
to its statement, proper refrigeration can be secured in a car loaded 
four tiers high, under normal transportation time. But the fifth or 
top tier, consisting of about 110 crates of peaches, arrives in an over- 
ripe condition, and must sell at about 20 per cent lower in price than 
the four lower tiers of the same car. This firm has tested the matter 
by loading some cars four tiers high and others five tiers high, and 
while there has never been any overripe fruit in the top tier of the 
former, the top tier of the latter has always shown deterioration- 
Yet when the car is loaded only four tiers high, the shippers are 
compelled to pay the same amount for freight as for the full mini- 
mum car. This makes the freight excessive on the four tiers shipped, 
since the freight charge of $65 to $80 for the 110 crates not shipped 
has to be paid and added to the transportation cost of the remaining 
crates. 
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Fresh vegetables are often packed in heavily loaded box cars in 
"which there is little or no ventilation. Under such circumstances the 
vegetables are apt to be damaged by overheating and by the carbon 
dioxide gas given off. This tendency is increased if the potatoes, or 
other vegetables, are wet when shipped. Cars have been received 
with losses of 300 to 1,000 pounds of potatoes due to this cause. The 
loss in such case is not only the value of the potatoes, but also the 
cost of resorting them, several cents per sack. (See p. 79.) 

Such products as asparagus and green peas are often too heavily 
loaded in the car, and the car closed. The green vegetables immedi- 
ately begin to " sweat " and become warm, so that by the time the 
car reaches its destination, the produce may be ruined and is sure 
to have its value greatly lessened. 

In loading less-than-carload shipments proper care is not always 
taken and sometimes the more perishable foods are placed in the 
ends of the car and are necessarily the last to be unloaded- The 
Division of Food Inspectors of the New York City Board of Health 
declares that not only is improper loading a cause of waste of fruits 
and vegetables, but that meat arrives in poor condition from being 
loaded too close in the cars or being sent in cars unsuited for ship- 
ping meat. 

Improper loading on vessfxs. — At such ports as New York, which 
receive foodstuffs by water as well as by rail, there is criticism of 
the carelessness in handling perishable foods, and especially the 
manner in which they are loaded on the vessels. A broker dealing 
in imported fruits asserts that hardly a vCvSsel comes into New York 
Harbor without the occurrence of thousands of dollars' worth of 
unnecessary damage from negligence and carelessness. An official of 
the Division of Food Inspectors, New. York City Board of Health, 
says that while there is always a large spoilage of perishable foods 
shipped by rail, the loss on water shipments is much greater. During 
the war this increased, since much fruit decayed because of delays in 
movement of vessels caused bv submarine activities and since much 
fruit formerly handled by fast steamers had to be shipped on slower 
moving liners and tramp vessels. 

It is asserted that the steamship lines are more careless than the 
railroads, because they are protected against claims for damages by 
the terms of their bills of lading, while the railroads are, in theory 
at least, responsible for damage to goods being transported. 

A common cause of waste and loss is in the loading of fruit on 
top of sugar. The heat from the sugar will often cause as much as 
50 per cent of the fruit to spoil, when otherwise the normal spoilage 
should not be over 10 per cent. Another cause of damage is the 
loading of material over fruit and vegetables, cutting off circulation 
of air. In one case the steamship company had loaded cork on top 
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of a cargo of 40,000 crates of onions to be unloaded in New York. 
This cut off ventilation, and the entire shipment had rotted. It was 
stated that these onions, in good condition, would have been worth 
$1 a crate on the market at that time. This therefore represents a 
loss of $40,000 to the shipper of the onions and a heavy waste of food- 
stuff which should have been added to the supply for the consumer. 
A somewhat similar situation existed regarding a shipment of 617 
crates of pineapples from Habana to New York, which arrived July 
4, 1918. These pineapples were loaded over a shipment of sugar at 
Habana. Later the vessel called at Nassau, and a shipment of hemp 
was placed on top of the pineapples. The heat generated by the 
sugar beneath and the lack of ventilation caused by the hemp above, 
together with the delay due to the stop at Nassau, caused the pine- 
apples to decay to such ah extent that they were practically a total 
loss, the amount obtained for them not being sufficient to pay the 
freight charges. 

Care and forethought should remedy this condition in great part 
even though it may be impracticable in many cases to equip steamers 
with special facilities for the proper carriage of perishables. 

Section 6. — ^Losses from irregularity and delay in transit. 

According to dealers in fruits, vegetables, and other lines of pro- 
duce in all parts of the country, irregular freight schedules and the 
delay of shipments in transit form one of the most important causes 
of waste and loss, which they allege is entirely the fault of the rail- 
road companies. 

The shrinkage and waste on fruits in transit, due principally to 
unnecessary delays on the road, is estimated at from 5 to 10 per cent 
of the fruit handled, the heavier shrinkage occurring in such long- 
distance shipments as those from California to eastern markets. 
This is primarily a loss to the shipper, if fruit is shipped on con- 
signment or subject to inspection at terminal; or to the receiver, 
if he has purchased f. o. b. shipping point, although even when he 
has so purchased the dealer often passes this back to the shipper by 
refusing to accept the goods without an allowance for the deteriora- 
tion. 

In case of loss by delay, there are to be considered not only the 
actual waste of food, which directly affects the consumer's supply? 
but also other losses, which affect the producers, shippers, and dealers 
and hence indirectly increase the cost of production, or the price of 
foodstuffs to the consumer, or both. The expense of packing the 
goods and loading them, as well as the freight charges, are as great 
for those goods which deteriorate on the way as for those which ar- 
rive in good condition, and this expense must be borne by the trade 
and is passed on so far as possible to the consumer in the price of 
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the better foodstuffs. Goods arriving at their destination in poor con- 
dition must all be sorted, regraded, and repacked — an item of con- 
siderable expense in the larger cities. Use of rolling stock for the 
transportation of foodstuffs which arrive in an unsalable condition 
adds an unnecessary factor to the obvious and extreme shortage of 
proper equipment. Many of the orders are given with a view to 
the arrival of the cars on certain specific dates, and delays in transit 
may bring the cars at a time when there has been a decline in the 
market from an excess of arrivals. Losses from delay may also be 
due to the fact that the product becomes less attractive in appearance 
even when there is no actual waste of food. The smaller price re- 
ceived by the shipper or receiver constitutes for him quite as real a 
loss as any other, although the lower price may be a saving to the re- 
tailers buying at that time. Such price reductions, however, are 
seldom passed on to the consumer. 

The officers»of a large eastern produce exchange shipping princi- 
pally vegetables report that delays in transportation constitute one 
of their chief causes of loss and also an added difficulty in the ready 
marketing of their products, because receivers are slow to order 
when the factor of time of arrival remains so indefinite. A fixed 
schedule for highly perishable commodities to the most important 
markets would materially reduce the very large losses to themselves 
and their customers. 

There have been very heavy losses in oranges, lemons, cauliflower, 
etc., from California points attributable, in part at least, to delays 
in transit. It is said that during the winter of 1917-18 California 
goods were 25 to 30 days en route to Eastern cities. 

A Kansas. dealer in produce estimates that over 75 per cent of his 
annual waste is due to delays in transit or at the terminal freight 
yard. It frequently happens that a car of perishables will be from 
two to four weeks reaching Wichita. He complains that fresh fruits 
are routed from California points over the Union Pacific instead of 
over the Santa Fe, which has direct connection with Wichita. He 
claims that while it was formerly possible to receive a car of fruits 
from California in 7 days from date of shipment when routed 
over the Santa Fe, it requires at least 13 to 15 days to receive a car 
routed over the Union Pacific. Notwithstanding the insistent pro- 
tests of Wichita jobbers, all California fruits were being shipped 
by the longer route at the time of his complaint. 

In spite of the most efficient refrigerator car service, the most 
highly perishable fruits and vegetables deteriorate rapidly in tran- 
sit. It has been stated that a carload of strawberries loses in value 
from $5 to $10 an hour, according to the length of time it has been 
under way. The impairment of value becomes much greater if the 
refrigeration is not perfect; but in any case the length of tiine the 
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goods are to be in transit is a most important factor for the shipper 
in determining the market to which his goods shall be sent, or for the 
dealer in deciding' upon the producing area in which he will contract 
for his produce. Hence the possibility of any delay over the usual 
necessary time of transit brings in an added element of speculation 
for the owner of the goods, varying from slight to total loss. Pro- 
vision for insurance against this possibility by increased prices tends 
to be greater rather than smaller than the actual losses against which 
it providea 

Dealers in onions, cabbages, potatoes, and watermelons estimate 
that if a car is two days overdue the loss on the carload will be as 
much as $100. A Chicago firm gives an example of a car which 
arrived in Chicago 14 days after leaving Knox, Ind., only 72 miles 
away. A similar example is given in Detroit of a shipment of 15 
barrels of apples which came in after 11 days on the road from a 
shipping point 50 miles away, and were completely spoiled upon 
arrival. The dealer naturally refused to accept them and stated 
that as his story would not be credited he would be unable to get 
another lot from that town. Since 75 per cent of the southern and 
southwestern produce for Detroit comes through the Cincinnati 
gateway, the Detroit Produce Association requested that exclusive 
produce trains be dispatched from Cincinnati to Detroit. This was 
refused by the railroads, and as a result the cars came straggling ia 
as parts of miscellaneous trains, and delays were common. 

Delays may also interfere even more directly in production. A 
consignment of 16 cars of potatoes was purchased in Maine by a 
firm in Norfolk, Va., for seed purposes in the spring of 1918. They 
were shipped during February and the fii*st 10 days of March. They 
arrived at destination points in Maryland and Virginia from March 
15 to April 15, 1918, too late for planting. Germination had started 
and the potatoes were immediately consigned to the big markets for 
quick sale ; but the loss to the dealers was heavy. 

Shippers of live poultry report delays in transportation of their 
fowl, as well as carelessness in feeding and watering them in transit 
This causes heavy losses to the shippers. The shrinkage in weight of 
live poultry, whenever delayed in transit or held unduly at ter- 
minals, amounts to from 5 to 10 per cent for each 24 hours. Some 
dealers assert that the minimum shrinkage in live poultry is 10 per 
cent for each day's delay. The buyers in some markets do not per- 
mit feeding or watering of the poultry before sale, and the shipper 
is compelled to stand the loss if poultry has been held for a day or 
more and loses this weight. There is an even greater delay in re- 
turning empty coops, crates, barrels, and bags to the growers and 
shippers. This compels them to tie up an excessive amount of capital 
in such accessories. 
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A dipper of live poultry in Nevada, Mo., states that he bills his 
cars out in the evening' in order that the early train in the morning, 
which is supposed to handle such freight, will take them. Often 
this train will not take his cars and sometimes two to four trains 
pass before the cars are picked up. Often, so he states, the cars are 
bet out at Sedalia, Mo., and remain from 12 to 24 hours ; again they 
are pulled out at. New Franklin, Mo., to stand 10 to 18 hours, thence 
going to St. Louis, where it takes the terminal railroad 15 to 30 hours 
to deliver the cars to the Wabash Railroad at East St. Louis. After 
the cars are in the hands of the Wabash, the service is good to New 
York City, but 2 or 8 days are lost within the State of Missouri. This 
delay adds to the expense for the men accompanying the cars, in- 
creases the possibility of loss of poultry, and makes it impossible for 
the shipper to time the cars to arrive at any specific date. It also 
makes the shipper incur a longer risk from the time the poultry is 
purchased frpm the producer until it is sold to the dealers. Previ- 
ously it took 7 or 8 days for the cars to arrive in New York and the 
man in charge to return to Nevada, Mo. More recently it is requir- 
ing 8 to 10 days to transport the cars to New York and 2 days more 
for the return of the caretaker. 

Although produce may arrive in such condition that there is no 
waste of food, delays may cause heavy losses to dealers through 
decline in market prices. A firm in Washington, D. C, purchased 
48,000 sacks of potatoes at $2.56 a sack, on September 28, 1918. They 
had not yet been delivered on October 23, 1918, and meantime the 
market had so declined that plenty of potatoes could be bought for 
$2.25 a sack. A shipper of eggs at Fayetteville, Tenn., reports a loss 
in eggs due to the same cause. He purchased the eggs from pro* 
ducers the latter part of February, while prices were high, and 
shipped them to dealers in New York. Transportation was so 
delayed, due in great part to bad weather, that the market had de- 
clined before they arrived, causing him a loss of $2,806.47. 

Even without delay in transit, the shipper at any considerable 
distance from his market is always in danger of loss because of 
a decline in the market price. For example, the shipper of poultry 
and eggs buys from the producer in Tennessee during one week for 
delivery the latter part of the following week in such markets as 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. Meantime a decline in prices 
may cause the shipper a heavy loss. It is, of course, true that a 
rise in prices will net him an extra profit. The declines in market 
prices, however, generally increase from the beginning of spring 
through the heavier shipping period, while a rising market, ex- 
cept for some special reason, is generally found only when the 
amount of produce is diminishing. Losses due to a declining market, 
therefore, are certain to outweigh profits from a rising market, 
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even if these were always distributed in proportion to the losses. 
When the time consumed in transit is unexpectedly long because 
of traffic delays, this element of risk becomes a serious factor to the 
shipper. 

During the summer of 1918 goods frequently took 6 or 6 days 
from Philadelphia to Harrisburg, Pa., for a normal trip of one 
day. Some dealers are suspicious that such delays, as well as 
the slowness in considering and settling claims, is an attempt on the 
part of the railroad to make things as uncomfortable as possible 
for the shippers in order to cast doubt upon Government operation 
of the roads. Among recent -examples reported are a shipment of 
196 cases of eggs from Shippensburg, Pa., to New York, almost 30 
days on the road, with a loss of over $500 ; ten cars of produce from 
West Virginia to Providence, R. I., taking 9 days en route and 
causing a loss of $3,928 through deterioration due to the delay in 
transit; a car of potatoes on the road 14 days from Maine to New 
Haven, Conn., and another taking 10 days from Boston, Mass., to 
New Haven, Conn. 

A dealer in Scranton, Pa., reports that he experiences great de- 
lays in the transportation of oleomargarine. A shipment leaving 
Elmira, N. Y., on June. 7 did not arrive until June 14; another 
shipped June 28 arrived July 10. He alleges that there is discrim- 
ination, since the cars of the big meat packers seem to come through 
regularly while his do not. 

The report of a Boston receiver of southern produce shows the 
direct effect which delays have upon producer and production. In 
the spring of 1918 he was in Florida and observed what he terms 
the finest cabbages he had ever seen being plowed up. On inquiry he 
found that owing to railroad and marketing delays not enough had 
been realized from shipments already made to pay the freight. The 
owner, therefore, was plowing up his fields preparatory to planting 
another kind of crop. So impressed was the dealer with the quality 
that he purchased 4 cars for shipment to Boston, believing they were 
worth the chance. He personally selected the cabbages and superin- 
tended the packing and loading, and is, therefore, certain that no 
fault attaches to improper handling at the shipping point. Delayed 
en route, the cars were 5 or 6 days longer on the way than they 
should have been, and 3 carloads were totally spoiled. The fourth 
carload was brought to his store and he realized $12 more than 
enough to pay the freight on this one car. He lost the amount of the 
freight charges, as well as all the goods, on the other 3 cars. 

In some sections of the country the delays in transportation are 
greater than in others, and dealers go to considerable extra expense 
rather than depend upon the railroads. A fruit and produce dealer 
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at Waterbiiry, Conn., has been finding the delays of railroad trans- 
portation so bad that he avoids the use of railroads as far as possible 
for the transportation of his goods from New York. His goods are 
brought by boat from New York to New Haven or Bridgeport, Conn., 
which are each 31 miles from Waterbury. He sends his motor trucks 
to these cities. In spite of the theoretically slower movement by* 
water carriers and the average of only one round trip a day of the 
trucks, this water and motor borne freight reaches him sooner than 
freight by rail sent from New York the same day. 

Large shippers of Oregon fruit state that since the United States 
Railroad Administration assumed control of the railroads traffic con- 
ditionjj seem to be much improved. Not only are the prospects for 
a sufficient supply of cars said to be somewhat better, but the time 
schedule from their shipping point to Chicago and Minneapolis has 
been cut from an average of 12 days to one of 8 days, so that now 
it may be possible for a car to make two trips during the fruit-pack- 
ing season instead of only one trip. 

Delay and damage in sw^itciiing. — There is much criticism of the 
railroad service at both large and small markets because of trouble 
and delay in securing transfer of produce cars by the belt or con- 
necting lines from one railroad to another and the damage caused 
during the transferring and in switching cars in the freight yards. 
This is referred to (p. Ill) as regards breakage of eggs. 

The service in handling cars over the connecting lines and in 
switching produce cars in Chicago is very poor and the cause of heavy 
damages. So much injury is caused by switching that firms prefer 
to go to considerable expense for carting their produce from distant 
terminals rather than risk the transfer of the cars to nearer freight 
yards. Even in the freight yards more damage is done by roughly 
moving the cars from place to place. 

It is estimated that about 50 per cent of all cars of perishable 
food consigned to Chicago is forwarded from that city to other 
markets. There is especially strong criticism of the transfer and 
SAvitching delay in the case of such diverting, adding as it does to 
the length of time in transit and tending to increase the deteriora- 
tion of the goods. Dealers report the frequent occurrence of two 
to four days' delay before the cars leave Chicago, chargeable to the 
inefficient service of the belt lines. They urge some more direct 
connections between the western and eastern railroads in order to 
prevent the waste and loss resulting from such delay of shipments. 

In New York there is criticism of the railroads in regard to hold- 
ing produce cars at the terminals, and delay in switching them to 
unloading points or floating them across the river to the piers in 
New York^^ This delay was greatly increased during the war, some 
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cars of perkhables being delayed 48 to 60 hours more than m normal 
times. Such dday causes heavy losses to shippers and.dealevs, and 
great waste of foodstuffs. Much of such delay and consequent waste 
results from inadequate trackage facilities to accommodate the ar- 
riving cars, especially during the special seasons for marketing the 
•most perishable fres^ produce. 

Typical cases involving loss from delay in switching and placing 
the cars for delivery are related by a shipper in Ohio. On July 11, 
1917, he shipped to New York a car containing 235 cases of eggs. 
After arrival the car was held in the yards for about two weeks 
before delivery. Naturally the eggs were in bad condition. On 
July 31, 1917, the same shipper sent a car containing 151 cases, 
which was held in the yards four or five days during very hot weather. 
The shipper says that his loss on these two lots of eggs amounted 
to $1,459.87. The dealers to whom such produce is sent are said 
to be always ready to unload as soon as cars are set and the rail- 
' roads notify them of arrival. The large waste of foodstuffs due 
to cars lying around the yards after arrival seems therefore, in that 
view, the fault of the railroads. 

It is reported that in Cincinnati the railroads are exceedingly un- 
obliging about switching and transfer service. It is asserted that 
a car coming in, for example, on the Pennsylvania Bailroad at the 
Broadway yard, even though billed for the Cincinnati^ Hamilton & 
Dayton terminal, will not be sent over on the Pennsylvania's con- 
necting tracks on Front Street, but may be sent 25 miles up country 
to Hamilton and thence to the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
terminal in Cincinnati. If a dealer wants a car delivered at a par- 
ticular terminal, either it is not sent ai. all, or if switched there it 
takes four or five days longer. Bailroads are reported to refuse or 
delay switching cars into cold-storage warehouses, compelling oiJier- 
wise unnecessary carting on the part of the dealer. 

In Louisville, Ky., the merchants have many complaints to make 
regarding delays in switching cars from one group of freight yards 
across the city to the other group. Some produce cars come in on 
the other side of the Ohio Eiver, at Jeffersonville yards, and oHiers 
over the Kentucky and Indiana Terminal Bailroad bridge, in the 
extreme west end of the town. A large dealer handling produce 
coming by rail states that 25 per cent of the cars coming into the 
west end of town were delayed from one and one-half to two days. 
There were cases reported of four days' delay in pladng cars on 
the tracks for unloading after they had arrived in Louisville or Jef- 
fersonville. The difficulty appears to be one of service alone, for 
the railroad facilities seem to be quite adequate. There is plenty of 
trackage and a connecting elevated line between the two groups of 
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freight yards. From all reports it would seem that the present situ- 
ation is merely a less aggravagated survival of a long-standing situ- 
ation. The switching charge of $2 is not excessive, but whether or 
not it is levied seems largely a matter of caprice. If the railroad 
company decides that a shipment might have originated on its own 
line, but instead was given to another line, it is more likely to make 
the switching charge than otherwise. 

Great delays in switching cars from one railroad line to another 
are reported to be the rule rather than the exception in Minneapolis 
and are the cause of much trouble and extra carting expenses for 
tbe dealers. The tracts of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
are within a few blocks of most of the produce dealers at the Central 
Market. The tracks of other lines are more distant, those of the 
Eock Island being distant about two miles, but cars from these lines 
can be switched to the tracks of the Minneapolis & St. Louis and so 
brought to a convenient location for the merchants to unload. How- 
ever, it takes so much time and such an amount of effort to obtain 
the transfer of the cars that some dealers do not attempt it. The 
transfer system operates so slowly that usually 24 and some- 
times 48 hours are required before cars are brought from the other 
railroad lines to the tracks near the Central Market. It is contended 
that it is cheaper as a general rule to unload the cars at the freight 
yards of the different roads and haul the fruit and other produce by 
truck, especially since in most cases highly perishable foods must be 
unloaded at once and disposed of or heavy losses are certain. 

Shippers and receivers at St. Paul also complain of the, inade- 
quate switching and transfer service of the railroads, which neces- 
sitates a great deal of trucking to and from distant points. A large 
shipper, located on the tracks of the Northwestern, reports that he 
is able to load or miload cars at his plant and have them switched 
to or from other lines. But, except in the case of shipments over 
the Northwestern, it takes so much time and effort to obtain the 
transfer of the cars that he finds it cheaper to haul his goods to the 
different freight yards. He claims that it always takes 24 houi^ 
and sometimes 48 hours to get Gal's in near his plant. 

In St. Louis there is similar complaint of loss from delay in 
switching, especially from the East St. Louis terminal yards. These 
yards are across the river in Illinois. Formerly there was ferry 
competition with the terminal railroad company in the matter of 
transferring cars from East St. Louis to St. Louis. While such 
competition existed the dealers could count upon the delivery of 
a car in about. 4 hours. Now it is so often 36 hours before a car 
is placed on the other side of the river that dealers prefer to unload 
some of their cars in the East St. Louis yards and haul the gooda 
ratlier than risk the delay. 
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The switching service in Kansas City is so slow and uncertain 
that dealers can not always afford to depend upon it. They feel 
that speed in handling perishable goods is of far more importance 
than cartage expense or other extra trouble, since the whole value 
of the car is at stake. For this reason many cars are unloaded at the 
freight yards at the Bottoms instead of being brought to the yards 
near the dealer. Dealers estimate the saving of expense by unload- 
ing at the Kansas City Southern yards as at least $10 a car over 
cost at the Bottoms, yet some dealers state that they are unloading 95 
per cent of their stuff at the latter place. 

In Philadelphia the rail facilities are described as hopelessly 
inadequate and so congested that it takes as long a time to get a 
car over the belt line as to get it from Chicago to Philadelphia. 

Dealers in Providence, R. I., state that most of the burdensome 
delay to their cars occurs after they reach Providence, while wait- 
ing to be switched to places where they can be unloaded. A dealer 
who puts much of his produce in a' cold-storage warehouse considers 
that the railroad takes an unreasonable tfime in getting the cars 
spotted there. 

There is much congestion in the railroad yards at Waterbury, 
Conn., but this is largely a recent condition arising out of the phe- 
nomenal growth of the city during the war. There is especial 
complaint about switching of the cars while partially unloac^ed. If 
the unloading is unfinished at night the truckmen are likely to find 
the car in an entirely different place when they come next morning. 
One dealer states that when he has his cars consigned to Naugatuck, 
miles south of Waterbury, he can send his trucks there and get 
his produce more quickly than by taking it from the car in the 
local yards. 

A dealer in Galveston, Tex., makes a typical complaint about 
delaj^ in placing cars for unloading. A car of lettuce arrived in 
the city at 5 a. m. on a Saturday. It was 4.45 p. m. of the same day 
before it was placed on the track for unloading, at a spot about 1^ 
miles distant from its location in the morning. By that time the 
market w^s cleared and the goods could not be sold until Monday, 
causing a loss to the dealer of about $155. 

Irregularity and delay of express deliveries. — Some dealers 
have their produce shipped by the express companies, but against 
these there is the same general complaint about irregularity and de- 
lay in transportation and delivery. This is attributable only in part 
to the general transportation delay, since the dealers state that de- 
liveries are not made promptly by the express company after arrival 
of goods. Dealers in St. Louis state that they have many consign- 
ments of poultry, eggs, butter, fruits, and vegetables arriving by ex- 
press but they no longer wait for delivery by the express company 
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because of the resulting delay. Often at about 9 a. m. they receive 
notice of shipment, but the goods which came on the same train with 
the letter will not begin to arrive until 3 or 4 p. m. Therefore they 
usually send their own trucks for these consignments, even though the 
trucks are often greatly delayed because of inadequate terminal 
facilities, which no doubt partly explains the delay of the express 
companies. 

Shippers of poultry complain that poultry sent by express has not 
been delivered for five or six days, causing it to be in such bad con- 
dition as to be unsalable and a loss to the shippers. A shipper in 
Woodsfield, Ohio, sends practically all his live poultry by express to 
Homestead, Pa. His shipments leave the shipping point at noon and 
arrive in Pittsburgh, Pa., the same night. Here, according to his 
statement, the poultry stays about the express station from one to 
three days before delivery. This is alleged to be not only a source of 
loss to the owner but cruel to allow poultry to remain here so long 
when with proper service they could be sent from Pittsburgh to 
Homestead in an hour. Further complaint is made that claims for 
damages receive scant attention from the express companies, pend- 
ing for many months without apparently having any attention being 
paid them. 

A fruit and vegetable growers' association, complaining of the de- 
lay and rough handling by the express companies, states that its 
business is seriously handicapped because dealers are discouraged 
from ordering goods when they can not be sure they will arrive in 
salable condition. Shippers of eggs in New York State, who would 
prefer to sell direct to the retailers if they could get the eggs deliv- 
ered by express on time and without loss in transit, find it now im- 
possible to do so. They state the situation was so bad that they were 
nearly put out of business on account of breakage and nondelivery. 

A firm of commission men in Kansas City, Mo., states that its 
only losses are those due to the failure of the express companies to 
deliver goods promptly. Often goods that should be delivered early 
in the morning are not delivered until afternoon during the greatest 
heat of the day, which causes loss of value in the produce. Dealers in 
Newark, N. J., complain that express service to their city is very bad. 
Shipments from the South arrive in poor condition, and sometimes 
one shipment will arrive in sections on four or five different express 
trains. In many instances these shipments have been carried past 
Newark to Jersey City and then reshipped to Newark on local trains 
in^malMots. 



Section 7. — ^Damage from heat, cold, and lack of ventilation. 

Both shippers and receivers of carload lots call attention to the 
gieat waste of fruit and vegetables in transit, due to overheating, 
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freezing, and imjM'oper or insuificient ventilation. This occurs often 
from other causes than delay. Produce sent by rail is generally 
shipped in box cars. These may be the ordinary cars with tight ends 
and no ventilation, or cars with facilities for ventilation, or special 
cars with refrigerator or heating facilities. Transportation by 
refrigerator cars equipped with ice bunkers and properly ventilated 
is more expensive but greatly reduces the deterioration of the pro- 
duce. There is considerable loss to shippers, and much waste in all 
lines of perishable foodstuffs, through failure of the railroads to ice 
and ventilate the cars properly while on the way. From the experi- 
ence of the dealers it is evident that every year millions of dollars 
worth of fruit, vegetables, and eggs throughout the country are 
partially decomposed in refrigerator cars without ice as well as upon 
docks and freight floors. 

Fruit and vegetables loaded into cars which are not precooled de- 
teriorate more rapidly, even if the ice bunkers are well filled, than 
those placed in cars thoroughly chilled in advance. A large associa- 
tion of fruit and vegetable growers and shippers expresses the opinion 
that for carload shipments of perishable goods the railroads should 
ice and precool the cars at least 12 hours before setting them at 
the loading platforms. It asserts that such precooling would do 
much toward alleviating the waste and deterioration of vegetables in 
transit, would secure better condition at the delivery points and elim- 
inate much of the present trouble of marketing. 

During the hot weather there is considerable loss of butter in 
transit. A New York dealer estimated the loss to be about 5 per 
cent due to shrinkage, mold, and the labor necessary to remove the 
mold. One dealer says that he has received on occasion butter so 
warm that he could pour it out of the tubs almost like oil. He has 
himself gone to the freight yard and found the car hot, with every 
particle of the ice melted. He adds that he is pailicularly interested 
to know why the cars of the meat packers arrive ice-cold while his 
are arriving without any ice. There are also heavy losses in butter 
shipi>ed by express where adequate refrigeration is lacking. 

Losses due to lack of proper icing in transit are sometimes the 
fault of the shipper or dealer himself. For example, a Chicago 
dealer bought three carloads of apples in Michigan and shipped 
them to Chicago. At the time of purchase the weather was cool, 
so when loading the cars he decided that they would reach Chicago 
in ^'ood shape without any icing of the refrigerator car. The 
AYoiither, however, became extremely warm; the cars were in transit 
a fow more days than was calculated, and when they arrived the 
applets were overripe, so that they had to be sold immediately to 
street peddlers for whatever price could be obtained. His reported 
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loss on this was $300^ but probably only a small pai*t of the apples 
was actually wasted. 

There is some complaint that the charges for icing cars are ex- 
cessive and that the cars do not in all cases receive the amomit of 
ice for which the shipper or dealer pays. One dealer claims to have 
made an investigation in several cases and found that although he 
had paid for as much as 5 tons of ice on some shipments of fruit, 
not more than a. ton and a half had been placed in the cars. Ship- 
pers say that poor insulation in refrigerator cars, and carelessness in 
not keeping the ice bunkers full cause a great deal of loss on the 
fruit and vegetables shipped. They urge that refrigerator cars 
should be overhauled more frequently to be sure that the insulation 
is in good condition, and that in like.manner there should be frequent 
inspection to see that the padding on doors and ice plugs is kept 
in repair. 

Typical losses from lack of refrigeration reported by dealers in- 
clude a car of peas shipped from Buffalo, N. Y., which was a total 
loss on account of delay and lack of proper icing in transit. Again, 
a car of peaches reached Wilkes-Barre, Pa., August 5, 1918, with no 
ice in the car, although the bill of lading called for such icing as 
was necessary. The peaches arrived in such bad condition that som<^. 
were sold as low as 7^ cents a crate and some were thrown away, the 
loss on the car being between $600 and $700. Another car of peaches 
to the same consignee arrived September 4, 1918, in such poor condi- 
tion that the dealer received $350 less than the peaches had cost him. 

The losses and waste from freezing of perishables in transit dur- 
ing the winter seem to be almost as great as those from overheatinir 
during the warm months. During the winter of 1917-18 the losses 
through freezing were especially heavy because of the severe weather 
and the lack of cars equipped with proper heating facilities. 

A vegetable broker estimates that 70 per cent of the potatoes 
shipped into New York during that winter were a complete loss 
from freezing. He ascribes this loss partly to the low vitality of the 
potatoes, especially the early dug stock, but principally to shipping 
them in severe weather in unheated cars because shippers could not 
secure heated cars. Very few entire carloads were frozen, but the 
cost of sorting and repacking was added to the loss of a considerable 
part of the potatoes themselves. Frozen potatoes are not necessarily 
a waste, as they can be saved if thawed under proper conditions and 
consumed at once; but since the dealers generally have no facilities 
for such operations the frozen potatoes are generally a complete loss, 
being carted away and dumped into the river. Usually the shipper 
has to stand the loss for potatoes frozen, for cost of resorting and 
even the truckman's charges for carting away and dumping. 
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A produce traffic association reports that it has claims on 
file against the railroads aggregating half a million dollars, of 
which at least one-half is for damages due to inadequate protection 
from heat and cold. Many cars of produce arriving during the win- 
ter from the South are so badly frozen as to be a complete loss; 
others are in a very damaged condition. Part of the freezing occurs 
while the cars are rolling, part after arrival in the terminal yards 
before the cars can be reached by trucks and the. goods removed. 
It is apparent that better heater service for winter shipments of 
perishable foods is necessary and would save a large amount of loss. 

Proper ventilation in cars of fruits and vegetables is quite as im- 
portant as proper temperature, and for some goods it is of even 
greater importance. Fresh fruit and vegetables in heavily loaded 
box cars without adequate ventilation have a tendency to be damaged 
from the heat they generate and the carbon-dioxide gas they give oflF. 
Cars sometimes arrive with such an amount of gas that it is impos- 
sible for a man to enter to inspect the goods until they have been 
opened for some time. 

Even in properly equipped cars the ventilation is not always care- 
fully handled. The gas causes deterioration if the car vents are 
closed, but if the vents are left wide open in warm weather, the ice 
melts too rapidly and the car temperature becomes too high. Dealers 
say that as a general rule the vents could be left open from the load- 
ing station to the first divisional limits, thus eliminating the danger 
of foul air and improving the refrigeration so that on a long run 
there w^ould not be an additional cost of icing. The chief blame for 
the 30 per cent to 40 per cent deterioration of fruit in transit — 
which is the estimate of a fruit-shipping company in the Northwest — 
is placed upon the insufficient attention given to ventilation, heating, 
and refrigeration of the cars, because the railroad men do not under- 
stand the importance of care and personal supervision in these 
matters. 

In certain territories and with certain types of cars the railroads 
give transportation to messengers accompanying the shipments of 
fruits. Some of the large fruit growers and shippers have a " mes- 
senger service" for the handling of their cars in transit. This is 
proving very successful in eliminating the waste and loss due to im- 
proper handling of the cars. Men who know the needs of the fruit 
are sent as messengers. They attend to the proper ventilation and 
temperature of the cars, opening the ventilators when the weather 
is right and closing them when passing through a dangerously cold 
temperature, starting the stoves if heat is necessary and putting them 
out W'hen no longer needed. In addition to this, and to seeing that 
the cars are kept together, the messengers attend to delivery of the 
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cars to consignees at destination. This is of importance, for there is 
often great loss through the cars waiting in the yards. 

Such messenger service, however valuable, can be undertaken only 
by shippers of a large number of cars. The expense for an occa- 
sional car would be prohibitive. Some dealers suggest that the rail- 
roads should employ men who thoroughly understand the products 
to care for cars in transit. Thus trains made up of cars from many 
different shippers would receive proper care. 

Among suggestions for the elimination of losses in transit is that 
made by a large company in the Middle West. It advises that 
the carriers should have in their employ men who have had thorough 
experience in handling and marketing these lines, and such men 
should be placed in charge of the car-lot movement at shipping sta- 
tions, diverting points, icing stations, and at unloading tracks at the 
terminals. According to this plan the man at the loading point 
would pass on the grade, quality, and the manner in which the car 
is loaded and braced. Such supervision would prevent losses due to 
improper loading and greatly reduce present friction and irritation, 
as well as sharp practices, between and among shippers, consignee 
and carrier in regard to claims for short, inferior grading, dete- 
rioration, etc. The man similarly in charge at the diverting point 
would have the duty of inspecting the contents of the car. If they 
were not in condition to carry to the destination to which it was 
being diverted he should advise the shipper in order that it might 
move to the nearest available market for immediate disposition. 
Even though this might at times throw the car upon a market 
ah^eady sufficiently supplied and so bring a reduced price, it would 
prevent a probable waste of foodstuff. 

The man in charge at the icing stations would be able to attend 
properly to the icing of the cars, taking such special precautions as 
not to permit the bunkers to be opened or the plugs to be removed 
any longer than absolutely necessary to fill the bunkers with ice, 
especially in the cars of such commodities as cantaloupes, lettuce, and 
tomatoes. Cars of such products as cauliflower and celery should be 
inspected at all icing stations and, if the exterior temperature per- 
mits, be allowed at times to run for a few hours with the vents open 
and plugs out, in order to remove the carbon dioxide gas which these 
vegetables give off in considerable quantities. 

The man in charge at the unloading tracks at the terminals should 
insist upon proper unloading of the cars and careful loading of the 
trucks. Under his control the car would be left in good condition at 
all times, and no broken crates permitted to lie in the doorway until 
the last truck is loaded, then thrown out in a haphazard manner, 
causing unnecessary waste. He could compel drivers and handlers 
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to load delicate fruits and vegetables in such' a manner as to avoid 
bruising, and could compel protection in extremely warm or cold 
weather. 

It would be impossible, even if it were not an uneconomical dupli- 
cation, for the various shippers to provide such service for them- 
selves; and few receivers of fruits and vegetables could afford to have 
a man in charge at the unloading track because there are few dealers 
whose volume of business would justify an extra man for this 
purpose. 

Shipments by water cause far less damage from overheating and 
lack of ventilation than those by rail, unless the loading was improp- 
erly effected. (See pp. 91-92.) Steamboats generally carry the pro- 
duce under cover on deck where it receives fair ventilation without 
exposure to any very high temperature or strong sun. Steamships 
very often have cooling rooms in which the produce can be carried. 
The ventilation for goods carried in the hold of steamships is not 
generally as good as that of refrigerator cars, but is often superior to 
that of the ordinary freight car. 

Section 8. — ^Losses from rough and negligent handting. 

Rough and negligent handling of goods by the railix)ads and ex- 
press companies in transit and at loading, unloading, and transfer 
points causes some loss and waste. Dealers in the more j)erishable 
foodstuffs estimate this loss at from 2 per cent to 5 per cent, but the 
higher estimates appear to include losses due to other causes than 
merely rough handling, such as pilfering and normal shrinkage in 
transit. Wholesale grocers, whose goods are generally less perishable 
and largely in packages, estimate their average loss from rough and 
careless handling as comparatively small, some placing it as low as 
one-fourth of 1 per cent. While losses and waste from this cause 
are small in proportion to the total produce handled, the aggregate 
is sufficient to be an important factor in the cost of marketing and 
an item in limiting the supply of goods for consumption. 

The losses from rough handling are greater on shipments by ex- 
press than those by freight; and dealers generally consider express 
service inferior to freight in that regard. This has been explained 
during war time by the statement that it was impossible for the 
express companies to get the necessary skilled labor for handling the 
produce, but the evil, though increased during the war, existed pre- 
viously. Thus a Baltimore commission man who deals in fruit states 
that rough handling on the railroads, together with pilfering, causes 
a loss of at least 2 per cent of his total sales, and that such loss is 
larger on products coming by express than on those by freight. This 
is because the express shipments are local and undergo more handling 
than the freight, which generally come in carload lots. One of the 
large produce dealers in Chicago never receives an uninjured ship- 
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ment of eggs. He reports that invariably such shipments, whether 
by freight or express, are damaged to some extent, undoubtedly the 
fault of rough handling or inexperienced labor. This criticism ap- 
plies particularly to the delivery service of the express companies. 
So poor is the service that many dealers, notably in Chicago, prefer 
to haul the bulk of the express stuflF themselves, even though (as in 
case of commission shipments) they may not be able to pass the 
extra charge back to the consignor. 

Out of a recent carload shipment of corn meal to a wholesale 
grocery house in Philadelphia, about 50 bags were torn en route. 
The careless manner in which these bags were handled caused a total 
loss of the contents, which could have been saved by proper care. 
The consignee in this case asserts that it has been an imusual thing 
to receive a shipment intact; and that while it would be extremely 
difficult to give any fair estimate of such losses annually, they would 
" run into big figures." The Erie Eailroad paid damages of $2,444.05 
for claims for loss of sugar due to such rough treatment during the 
year 1917, while for loss of fruit due to rough usage claims of 
$33,003.92 were paid. It is claimed that this railroad had unusually 
low loss and damage claims to pay, due in part to the care with which 
damaged goods are salvaged. Even flour sweepings from cars are 
saved and sold. 

Wholesale grocers say that they have received products like corn- 
starch which had been shipped in a car which had previously carried 
oil and not been properly cleaned. All the cases of cornstarch on the 
bottom of the car absorbed the oil and were a total loss. Sugar has 
been carried in a car in which fish had been shipped, with the result 
that the sugar absorbed the fish liquor and was a total loss. 

Some of the loss charged to rough handling might be more fairly 
divided between this and the failure to pack the produce properly. 
Containers ai-e at times too frail to stand even moderately rough 
handling. 

The railroad men blame much of the damage from rough handling 
upon the treatment given the goods by truckmen. Under the present 
terminal system at most of the large cities it is impossible to allocate 
the fault and prevent the shifting of blame from one class of workers 
to another. No such shifting of responsibility is possible at those few 
terijiinals which have complete unloading facilities under competent 
supervision. 

Shippers claim that enormous losses in live poultry are caused by 
gross negligence on the part of the common carriers. The poultry 
is not always properly fed gind watered while in transit, and ship- 
pers urge tlie appointment of Government agents to go over the 
various railroad lines for the purpose of investigating the treat- 
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ment accorded and to insist on more prompt delivery of freight and 
express shipments. 

Unexpected transfers of goods in transit are the occasion of loss 
and waste. It is reported that on August 10, 1918, a car of Bartlett 
pears was shipped from Yakima, Wash., to Baltimore, Md. The 
agreed price was $1.85 a box f. o. b. Yakima. Goods from these 
shippers generally arrive in excellent condition, but in this case the 
fruit was transferred in transit and arrived in poor condition. Be- 
cause of the condition of the fruit, the consignees refused to accept 
the car, and the broker representing the shippers was compelled to 
have the fruit sold at auction, which brought a return of only $1.32 
a box. The loss to the shippers Was 53 cents a box and the amount 
of the freight charges, and it was apparently wholly due to the 
transfer of the shipment fi'om one car to another. 

Shipments, especially when delayed in delivery, sometimes arrive 
at an unexpected terminal. A New York commission man reports 
that a carload of huckleberries shipped him by express apparently 
became lost. Finally it turned up at another terminal as a freight 
shipment, but without billing. The circumstances were a source of 
considerable loss to the shipper. 

There are a few complaints of shipments being wholly lost in tran- 
sit. A fruit and vegetable company of New York states that on four 
different dates in May, 1917, certain barrels of apples were shipped 
from the company's own farm in South Carolina to its store in 
New York City. Not one of these four shipments ever arrived. In 
all four shipments there were 87 barrels, valued by them at $775.59, 
shipped over the Seaboard Air Line. The company claims that 
although these losses were* amply proven no settlement had been 
effected up to August, 1918. 

However, losses from the disappearance of the shipment in transit 
are apparently few and the goods lost constitute a negligible part of 
the total. It is probable, therefore, that such losses, when they are 
not settled by the railroads, fall upon the owner of the goods, the 
shipper or receiver, without the incidence of the loss being shifted to 
either producer or consumer. A commission merchant in Baltimore, 
who handled 200,000 pounds of butter during the year, reports that 
the value of his lost shipments was only about $200, and that for this 
loss the railroads settled in full. 

The breakage and wetting of eggs, — Shippers and dealers of 
eggs complain not only of the great amount of egg breakage in 
transit, but of other forms of negligent treatment. The loss of eggs 
through breakage due to rough treatment in transit is a serious waste, 
reducing the amount of foodstuff reaching the retailer and con- 
sumer, as well as being a heavy loss to shipper or dealer; 
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Two western handlers of eggs who reported on this to the Com- 
mission minimize egg breakage as a cause of loss. A dealer in Seattle 
says that on an average only four or five eggs to a case will be 
" checked." Such eggs are nicked or cracked, but not so badly as to 
make them unsalable, although, of course, they can not be. sold as 
of so high a grade as the rest. These do not injure other eggs in the 
same case. According to this dealer the quantity of eggs so badly 
broken that contents are spilled is negligible. A California asso- 
ciation of egg producers and shippers gives a similar report, stating 
that losses by breakage are estimated by them as less than one-tenth 
of 1 per cent of the eggs handled by them and attributing the small 
amount of loss to the care taken in packing. 

Among the eastern dealers, however, there is practical unanimity 
as to the seriousness of loss to them and the shippers and as to 
waste of good food, and estimates were given ranging from 5 per 
cent and 10 per cent of all eggs handled, with a large propor- 
tion checked and salable only at a reduced price, to 25 per cent by . 
one of New York's largest dealers. One New York dealer made a 
careful study of this item of loss during the month of June, 1918, 
and found it to equal 2^ per cent of the value of the eggs handled 
and 34.3 per cent of the transportation charges paid for that period. 
Some stated that the losses are heavier in the eggs of certain shippers 
who are careless in packing their eggs. 

Other damages than from breakage are also complained of by egg 
men. Thus, a Boston firm handling large quantities of eggs states 
that its great trouble is delays of shipments from west of Chicago 
and damage to the goods in transit. It complains also of the lack of 
care in the handling of lots transferred across Chicago. Lots are not 
kept intact. Shipments often get mixed, with resultant shortages. 

Damage also arises from the eggs getting wet by water running onto 
the floor of the car because of the blocking of the drainpipes. 
If the pipes were inspected en route, this damage, wiiich is at times 
very heavy; could be avoided. The wetting of the eggs causes them 
to spoil very quickly, and such shipments can only be saved by quick 
handling. Since these shipments are generally handled quickly, 
they do not constitute a waste of food, but add to the losses of the 
dealer or shipper because of the reduced price sometimes necessary 
to move them at once. A Baltimore commission dealer reports two 
recent examples: In one car-lot shipment containing 453 cases of 
eggs 54 cases had become wet, and in a second shipment of 386 
cases 97 were wet. 

Especially do dealers criticise the S3'^stem upon which railroads 
consider claims for damages. Because of the method of packing 
eggs, unless they receive an extremely heavy blow, they do not 
break sufficiently so that. the egg content runs out, which would 
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indicate their condition before the case is opened. The railroads will 
entertain claims only for damage which is obvious at the time of 
unloading the cases from the cars. Rough handling in the process 
of transportation gives rise to a heavy loss through breakage^ but thi>i 
loss is concealed and unnoted until the case is opened and the eggs are 
removed. In a carload of eggs in which one or two cases show 
damage, there is cei*tain to be a large, number of other cases in 
which. the eggs are broken but liave not yet leaked through enough 
to show on the outside of the case. Since the railroads refuse to 
acknowledge any damage found after opening the cases, claimmg 
that this is due to the fault of the trucking, the shipper or dealer 
is compelled to stand all loss from such concealed damage. Under 
this system of ignoring completely any concealed damage, the rail- 
roads entertain comparatively few claims and pay a very small part 
of the actual damage for which they are doubtless responsible. It 
is probable that if full damage had to be paid the railroads would 
attempt to handle the goods with greater care and adopt methods 
to prevent the enormous waste of this valuable food product. 

Undoubtedly some of the damage foimd upon opening the cases 
at the dealer's place of business is due to careless handling by the 
truckmen and rough riding from the freight terminals. Dealers 
who have their warehouse so situated and arranged that the cars 
of eggs are placed directly at their platform and the eggs unloaded 
directly into their own storage, report that they not only save the 
expense of trucking the eggs but have less loss through breakage. 
But most dealers under the present system of marketing have no 
definite method by which to ascertain whether the breakage oc- 
curred before or after the eggs were taken from the cars, and are 
inclined to place the entire blame on the railroads. It is clear, how- 
ever, from the nature of the case that it is diflSicult to determine 
actual responsibility unless eggs were to be entirely unpacked at the 
terminal. The railroads, according to dealers' claims, seem always 
to scale down the amount of damage from wetting of eggs, and 
report a smaller amount than that found by the dealer. 

A New York dealer gives this example of .discrepancy between 
actual damage and the obvious damage which wag reported in a 
shipment involving 23 cases of eggs. Of these 10 cases were re- 
ported by the railroad to be in bad order, while the number of 
cases actually found to be in bad order was 13. While 3^ dozen 
were reported broken, the total breakage was 48 dozen. The rail- 
road also reported 4 dozen short, which was found correct, 2 dozen 
cracked, and 3 dozen stained. In the same shipment 109 dozen 
were reported to be wet, while 180 dozen were found actually wet 
While the waste of eggs through breakage is heavy, the financial 
loss to shipper or dealer is still greater because this is not confined 
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to the eggs which are themselves broken. The content of the 
broken eggs spreads itself on to the others and makes it necessary 
to sell these as lower-grade eggs. A mold sometimes forms on the 
broken eggs, and this extends to the others. 

Tlie greater part of the damage done to eggs while in the hands 
of the carriers would seem to be due to the switching of the cars 
at the terminal freight y^rds, one dealer charging at least one-half 
the damage to this cause. A Chicago egg dealer reports that his 
loss is less than that of others because he makes it a practice not to 
allow carloads of eggs to be switched about, if it can possibly l)e 
avoided, and employs only careful drivers. As an alternative 
he will go to extra expense for cartage. In one instance, where an 
exception to this practice was made, 80 cases of eggs were damaged, 
although the car had to be moved only two blocks. It was thought 
that with so small an amount of switching the risk might be taken. 

New York dealers blame the egg breakage largely to the careless 
handling of the eggs at the docks where they are unloaded fi'om 
the cars ferried across the river. In unloading, the eggs are said 
often to be treated very much-as though they were pig iron. 

It is claimed by some that the con(}ition of the eggs shows that it is 
generally fresh breakage and therefore the result of switching in 
the yards or unloading at the docks and not due to bumping in 
transit. The loss in the switch yards and at the docks had a marked 
increase when the labor conditions during the war became critical and 
less skilled laborers were employed. 

The rough handling of egg shipments sent by express is said to 
cause large quantities to be broken, and it is said to be very difficult 
to collect from the express companies for the damage. For several 
years the express companies have paid little or no attention to claims 
filed for such damage. 

Typical of damage in express shipments are two recent examples 
given by a Baltimore dealer : In one case of eggs containing 22 dozen 
he found 4J dozen smashed and 1 dozen cracked. In another ship- 
ment of two cases, containing 60 dozen, 8^ dozen were smashed and 
3 dozen cracked. These represent 25 per cent and 19^ per cent of 
damaged eggs. It is asserted that such damage is not due to inferior 
packing, since the damage seems to be worse in the heavy cases where 
the goods are well packed. In spite of the reported reluctance on the 
part of the express companies to settle for damage done to eggs while 
in their hands, it is said that on many shipments they pay out more 
for losses on eggs than the express charges amomit to. A Newark, 
N. J., dealer exhibited the details of a claim for $4.71 damages on one 
case of eggs which had come 50 miles with express charges of only 38 
cents. Such a situation necessarily makes express rates generally 
higher than would otherwise be needed for reasonable profits to pay 
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dividends, and also tends to materially reduce the supply of eggs, 
through the waste of food, and therefore to raise the price in response 
to the demand of the consumers for the goods. 

The pilfering op foodstuffs. — Although stolen goods are pre- 
sumably consumed and therefore may not represent an actual ^vaste^ 
the theft of foodstuffs during transit constitutes a very definite loss 
to the owners of the goods, or to the railroads, if they settle for 
the losses occurring while the goods are in their hands. 

Even though the total losses in the country from this cause 
do not constitute any appreciable percentage of the total goods 
transported, the number of complaints indicates that this evil is 
rather widespread. Some dealers assert that losses from pilfering, 
even though small, are sufficient to affect the prices of commodities 
when they reach the retailer. The individual losses are usually 
so small that dealers generally fail to file claims against the rail- 
roads, taking the loss in preference to the trouble of proving and 
collecting its amount. Yet the total during the year from this 
cause makes a noticeable reduction in profits for some dealers. 

During the war the losses from pilfering increased, so that instead 
of being satisfied to steal small quantities the thieves took larger 
amounts, in instances whole bags of sugar weighing 100 pounds. 
Such thefts are generally thought to occur at the loading, transfer- 
ring, or terminal points and are chargeable to the lack of proper 
terminal facilities where the loading and unloading could be under 
better observation and where there would be some better check upon 
those entering and leaving the vicinity of the cars. As indicating 
this conclusion, dealers state that they discover a basket or two 
missing from a shipment of peaclfes, or the top layer off of every 
basket of a shipment forwarded 50 miles from a large terminal 
market, yet the seals of the car are unbroken after being put on at 
the forwarding point. 

This petty thieving is not confined merely to taking foodstuffs 
such as fruits, which are perhaps eaten at the thne by the freight 
handlers and truckmen. Wholesale grocers report that ♦much pil- 
fering is done from boxes and cases w^hich are then renailed. The 
loss in such case is not discovered until possibly months later, when 
the grocer can not make any claim for the shortage. Wholesale 
butter dealers shipping to retailers report that packages are broken 
open and part of the contents taken. Specific cases shown the rep- 
resentative of the Commission included 13 pounds of butter from one 
shipment and 7 pounds from a shipment the following week from a 
dealer in Springfield, Mass., to the same retailer and S" cases of eggs 
from a shipment of 11 cases and 4 cases from another shipment of 
15 cases arriving the same day for a dealer in Scranton, Pa., from 
two different shipping points. Even live poultry shipments seem 
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not to be immune from this danger, for one dealer reports that his 
losses by stealing are heavy because of lack of proper terminal 
market facilities. It is estimated that the losses from stealing at 
one Philadelphia terminal during the winter of 1917-18 amounted 
to between $15,000 and $20,000, the thefts being blamed to the 
laborers at the terminal and to tmckmen a^d hucksters. A butter 
dealer in Harrisburg, Pa., stated that for weeks he had not paid 
a bill in full, due to the fact that in every shipment boxes had been 
opened, one or two prints of butter removed, and the lid renailed. 

Section 9. — Difficulty in collection of railroad claims. 

Shippers and dealers generally report that there is great difficulty 
and delay in collecting claims against the railroads and the express 
companies for damage and loss in foodstuffs during transit, and 
that in many cases they have found it impossible to obtain any 
settlement. A traffic official for the Federal Food Administration at 
one of the large markets, while at the same time asserting that one 
of the principal present-day troubles in marketing consists in the 
delay and negligence in handling by the railroads, summed up the 
matter by remarking, " A claim against the railroads for damage in 
transit at the present time has about as much value as Confederate 
currency." Others state that they seldom feel justified in invoicing a 
railroad claim at over 50 cents on the dollar, as the railroad companies 
fight the payment of claims " to the last ditch," demanding discounts 
and allowances when not refusing payment altogether. Claims sub- 
Jnitted to the railroads are invariably reduced in amount even 
though the loss has been amply proven. Some dealers claim that 
if some shippers do not have this difficulty, it is because the claims 
are allowed in special cases as a form of concealed rebate. 

Even such easily established claims as those for goods damaged in 
wrecks or lost in transit are often extremely difficult to collect. In 
May, 1917, a car of eggs was shipped from a point in Indiana to 
Boston. The car was wrecked on the way and a loss of $799.48 was 
sustained by the shi^jpers. Although the claim was promptly filed 
with the railroad, the only information which had been received, a 
year and a half later was to the effect that the matter was being inves- 
tigated. (See also p. 108 as to claims for South Carolina apples lost.) 

The deterioration caused by delays, freezing, and failure to ice the 
cars properly forms the basis of many claims which are very difficult 
to collect. Out of a car of apples from New York to North Carolina, 
75 barrels were frozen on the way, entailing a loss of $265, for which 
the shipper has been unable to obtain any satisfaction. A fruit ship- 
ping concern in Oregon states that they have $40,000 in unpaid claims 
outstanding against the railroads and that the cost of carrying this 
140362—20 8 
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money means that a wider margin between producer and consumer 
must necessarily be allowed. 

Some dealers report that their claims against the railroads and 
express companies are eventually paid, but that the companies are 
exceedingly slow in settling. Settlements of claims are being giv(ai 
better attention under Government control. 

Loss due to delay or to refusal to settle damage claims does not add 
any item to the estimates of loss and waste already discussed. But 
the refusal of the railroads to carry the expenses properly chargeable 
to transportation throws upon the cost of food this additional bur- 
den. Even if the railroads felt compelled to increase their freight 
rates by reason of settling these claims in full, the burden would be 
more fairly and evenly distributed than when as now it is thrown 
upon individual shippers and dealers. 

Producers, shippers, or dealers can not, of course, shift individual 
losses frilling upon them on to the consumers, since the general mar- 
ket price is fixed in great measure by relation of supply to demand 
and all dealers have to conform to this market price level even if 
there is no profit for them. But when such losses are so general as 
those reported as due to transportation seem to be, the general mar- 
k^ price is actually increased. This is because of the decrease of 
supply due to waste and because of the widespread element of ri^ 
which causes all concerned to add as much to the price as possible. 
They must do so in order to make such extra profit as will properly 
insure against loss on the entire business. There is also an additional 
charge for the expense of carrying the money during the long delays 
on such claims as are eventually paid by the railroads. 

LOSSES AT TERMINALS AND MABKETS. 

Section 10. — ^Mnltipiicity of terminal fre^t yairds. 

The multiplicity of freight yards, e^ecially at the larger market- 
ing centers, is one of the first flaws apparent in the terminal situa- 
tion. Oft^i each railroad company has its own freight yard; and 
the better served the city is from the point of view of competitive 
railroad service, the greater is the number of freight yards to which 
cars of produce may come, and the more widely they are scattered 
over the city. This results in great loss of time in trying to locate 
cars in the various yards, and in going from one terminal to another 
to inspect the goods, sell the produce, or attend to unloading or 
reshipm^it. 

Nine railroads and 45 steamship lines bring most of the food sup-. 
plies to New York, although only one railroad system has dit^d; track 
connections into the great market district of Manhattan. All of 
these railroad and steamship companies compete in attempting to 
secure the most favorable terminal facilities, and then to monopolize 
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the advantages for their own benefit by excluding other lines from 
their use* As a result of such competition for location, the food 
products can not always be delivered to the best advantage. / The 
consequent scattering of produce has been the cause of much trouble 
and expense. If a consignment arrives at a pier or terminal to which 
buyers are unaccustomed to go, they often refuse even to go and 
in^)ect the goods. The scattering of produce became greater during 
the war, and caused a great increase of cartage. When buyers are 
unwilling to go to unusual places to inspect shipments which the rail- 
roads liave delivered there, the conmiission men must have the 
produce hauled to their stores in order to display it for sale. This 
cartage charge is in many cases passed back to shippers, who hereto- 
fore did not have such a charge to pay and who therefore are inclined 
to regard it as an unfair diarge of the commission men. 

Dealers and commission men assei*t that much loss and waste could 
be avoided if all of a certain kind of fruit or vegetable were deliv- 
ered to a specified pier by the railroad and steamship companies. 
Buyers could then find a lai^e assortment of any particular kind of 
goods at a convenient place. At present there is much loss because 
small quantities, insufficient individually to attract buyers, are sent 
to various points. An actual waste also results from inefficient 
handling of scattered consignments. Because of rivalry between the 
transportation companies such a plan has not been feasible, but it is 
urged that a system could be inaugurated whereby such expensive 
rivalries would be dispensed with. 

Before the war there was some attempt to concentrate produce by 
having certain classes brought always to the same location. Thus 
the lemon trade in New York City insisted that all lemon cargoes be 
discharged at the Erie pier, where the auction sales are conducted. 
Dealers are not always able to get such fruit unloaded at this mar- 
ket, and then are compelled to bring samples to the auction center in 
order to make a sale. Southern potatoes were generally delivered at 
Piers 29 and 26 before the war; but during the war deliveries were 
made at Jersey City, at Thirty-seventh Street Yards, at Pier 4, at 
Pier 7, and at Pier 26, as well as at the Wallabout Pier in Brooklyn, 
A growers' organization reports that because of these scattered deliv- 
eries such poor results were obtained from the sales of potatoes on 
the New York market that production by the southern planters will 
be greatly curtailed until conditions are remedied. 

TVenty-seven trunk lines enter Chicago. Practically all of these 
have distinct and separate terminal freight yards. Their distance 
from the great wholesale produce district of South Water Street 
varies from a quarter of a mile to two miles. The larger dealers may 
have cars arriving or departing by any number of these different 
lines, and for each such arrival or departure they must make separate 
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trips to different yards for inspection, for loading and unloading, 
and for jcartage of the produce to and from the market district. For 
instance, poultry alone comes into Chicago at 17 different terminal 
points and is hauled to South Water Street where it is dressed. It 
is there sold for local consumption or hauled back to the terminals 
for reshipment. Inasmuch as all terminals are congested at times, 
so that there is much delay in getting the trucks in and out of the 
yards, it is evident that aside from the actual hours spent on the 
streets between terminals there is additional time consumed in wait- 
ing on the part of trucks, drivers, and helpers, as well as inspectors. 
The resultant additional expense is not a mere local one passed on to 
Chicago consumers. 

Over 180,000 cars of perishable foods are consigned annually to 
Chicago, but nearly half of these are transferred and reconsigned 
to other points, especially to the eastern markets. The expense and 
waste incident to delays and difficulties of switching cars from the 
line on which they arrive to the line of departure from Chicago, and 
the value of the time lost in locating and inspecting cars at the vari- 
ous yards, constitute an important item in reconsigning cars from 
Chicago, and is passed on to the ultimate markets as fully as is 
possible. 

Those merchants who sell directly from the cars or who sell the 
carloads on the tracks find the present system of scattered ter- 
minals a source of great loss and trouble. If a dealer or commission 
merchant has goods at a number of different terminals, he may need 
to take a prospective customer to several of them. On the other hand 
he may lose a customer altogether, for the latter may not be willing 
to make the trips if he can purchase at hand something which will 
answer his purpose and save the time of trips. 

The problem is of even greater importance to the smaller markets, 
which are supplied in less-than-carload lots from the car-lot dealers 
of Chicago. Besides all the difficulty, expense, and waste in locating 
and unloading the goods to get them to the dealer's store in the 
market district, there is equal difficulty in recarting them and un- 
loading them for consignment to dealers elsewhere. 

St. Louis has, in theory, concentration rather than multiplicity 
and scattering of terminals. All cars coming into St. Louis from the 
West or into East St. Louis from the East can be brought by the 
tracks of the Terminal Railroad Association to its yard at Third 
and Carr Streets or to the yards of the Wabash and Burlington lines 
at Third and Franklin Streets. These yards are immediately across 
the street from the market houses of the wholesale produce dealers on 
Third Street. But because of delay in getting cars transferred, and 
often because of congestion in these near-by yards, many cars are not 
brought in ; and in such instances dealers have all the difficulty inci- 
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dent to scattered and numerous terminals, several across the Mis- 
sissippi in East St. Louis, 111., and some in the city itself. As ex- 
amples of minor expenses, a St. Louis poultry dealer has to send a 
dozen bags of feed for poultry at a freight yard five miles away in 
one direction and a similar quantity to another yard in the opposite 
direction^ and the trouble and cost of icing cars are greater because 
of the scattered yards. A dealer may on a given day have three or 
more cars to ice in as many different yards separated by 20 or 30 
blocks, and possibly another car across the river in East St. Louis, 
with no car near an ice plant. The cost of icing under such circum- 
stances far exceeds the cost when all cars are at one yard. 

The congestion resulting from the concentration of terminals at 
St. Louis indicates the magnitude of any attempt to provide the 
large cities of the country with single terminals. There is danger 
that in curing one evil another will be created. Large, well planned 
terminals with trackage arranged for the smooth and efficient han- 
dling of food traffic do not present an easy problem. But the solu- 
tion would seem to carry with it the cure of many conditions that 
now make for loss. 

In many of the smaller marketing centers multiplicity of ter- 
minals, with consequent trouble and expense, obtains in a greater 
or less degree. In Norfolk, Va., six railroad lines enter the city, 
each with its own terminal freight yards. Being fortunately situated 
for water transportation, the city ships and receives much produce 
by boat, and the docks add greatly to the number of terminals. Three 
railroads enter Charleston, S. C. Two of these roads own and operate 
a terminal road which connects with the tracks of all three roads, and 
switches cars to the wholesale district. But most of the produce 
houses are not reached by this terminal line, and practically all their 
shipments are unloaded at the separate terminals of the various rail- 
roads. Here also the number of terminals is increased by the docl^s 
to which water-borne shipments of produce are brought. There are 
four railroad terminals in four different sections of Jacksonville, Fla., 
as well as terminal docks on the St. John River. In Minneapolis, 
Minn., there are eight terminal yards from which all fruit and vege- 
tables must be hauled to the central market district. These various 
terminals range in distance from a few blocks to nearly 2 miles from 
the market district. In St. Paul, Minn., there are eight separate 
freight yards. A few dealers have track connections at their stores, 
but even these men haul most of their produce from the terminals of 
all roads except that on which they are located, because the delay 
and difficulty in obtaining the switching of cars is greater than that 
of hauling. There are five freight terminals in Wichita, Kans., which 
are from 2 to 15 blocks distant from the wholesale produce houses. 
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In Hutchinson^ Kans., there are three terminals; but since all impor- 
tant produce houses are located on the tracks and difficulties in switch- 
ing are negligible, the number and scattering of terminals is of little 
importance in receiving or shipping carload lots. In the handling of 
less-than-carload lots, however, produce must be hauled to or from 
the terminals. In San Francisco there are at least eight points of 
imloading perishable foods, each separated from the others by a 
considerable distance, and no one of tiiem is very near the produce 
market. 

At several of the markets the dealers sell much of their produce 
from the cars at the terminal yards as well as at their stores. The 
number and scattering of terminals, therefore, causes not only in- 
creased difficulty and cost for cartage but also extra expense for the 
additional salesmen needed. 

Section 11. — Lack of facilities at freight terminals. 

The terminal problem is a difficult one in the handling of all com- 
modities, but is especially important in regard to perishable foods, 
since every handling not only adds to their cost but also hastens 
deterioration and waste. In only a few cities are there t^minals 
which have satisfactory facilities for loading, unloading, protecting, 
and removing foodstuffs with a minimum of damage and expense. 
The evil of inadequate and wasteful terminals seems greater in the 
large cities than in the small ones. 

The cost of goods is increased just as surely by expensive and 
wasteful methods of unloading and handling them at the terminal 
yards as by delays or higher charges in transportation. Obvioudy 
any advantage secured by the best speed in transportation can be 
wholly neutralized by delay in placing and delivering cars, expen- 
sive and wasteful methods of unloading and handling the goods, and 
general congestion and confusion at the unloading tracks. There is, 
therefore, always a tendency to ship perishable goods to those mar- 
kets which can handle them most cheaply, while those cities with the 
least adequate and ma^ expensive marketing machinery re(»ive a 
smaller supply in proportion to their need. 

TfiACK AND PLATFORM FAcnjTiES, — ^At some terminals there are not 
enough unloading tracks to accommodate the arriving cars, espe- 
cially at the height of the seasons for marketing the most perishable 
produce. Consequently there is congestion in the outside yards and 
delay in delivery of cars. So great does this become at times ihBt 
embargoes are laid upon the shipping of more produce to these 
cities, and producers and shippers are compelled to seek new markets 
for their produce. A representative of a large railroad system, testi- 
fying before the Mayor^s Market CSommission of New York City in 
1913, said : 
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We have had to hold watermelons at Jersey Oity in the meadows 50 or 60 
cars at a time until they could be accommodated on the tracks in Jersey 
City. * * * I have known cars to be held in the Jersey meadows a week 
or more. It is not a frequent occurrence, but it is an. occurrence when we have 
a congestion as we have had every season for the last four or five years. All 
these delays tend to raise prices here and discourage the producers. * * * 
Where the cars are slow in moving the cars received first are put on the market 
first, so that, in the case of watermelons in the congested season, you will find 
for days and days, while fresh cars are arriving, the market is getting the 
older cars out of condition, and by the time the fresh cars get their proper 
position they are also out of condition. The delays here do not come from any 
other source but the lack of terminals. Our road is adequate and has no 
trouble except at terminals. 

At the large cities most of the roads have both an outer and an 
inner freight yard- In the outer yard, which has switching and belt- 
line connections for transferring cars to other roads, there are gen- 
erally adequate track accommodations for holding cars. But these 
yards are often so many miles from the produce district that several 
hours are needed for a single inspection trip. It is difficult to induce 
buyers to visit these yards and expensiye to haul goods from them to 
the stores. At the inner freight yards the congestion is invariable. 
In addition to track-storage charges, there is constant pressure for 
the rapid unloading of the cars and removal of the produce, because 
every part of the unloading platforms is needed practically all the 
time. Where there is such confusion and congestion a great deal of 
time is lost in merely trying to locate shipments in the yards. A 
dealer who has branches in two cities stated that in a city which has 
good terminal-track facilities his iBrm handled* in one day 54 cars 
of fruit and vegetables before 3 p. m., whereas it would require 
three days in the other city merely to locate that number of cars. 

Equally bad congestion exists for the trucks and wagons attempt- 
ing to get to the cars, unloading platforms, and piers. In some 
markets trucks must stand in line for hours to deliver an outgoing 
shipment or receive a load. It is reported that congestion at the 
piers in New York is sometimes so great that wagons have been 
wrecked and horses killed in the struggle for precedence among the 
truckmen. During the survey made by the Mayor's Market Com- 
mission in 1913 it was seen that, although the congestion was bad 
enough then, any extra strain upon the facilities would cause a 
breakdown of the New York distributing system. The conditions 
were not remedied, and in 1917 it did break down, because of the 
strain due to the needs of the increased population and the added 
requirement of accommodations for war exports. The congestion, 
confusion, and waste became extreme. The Director of Transporta- 
tion of the Federal Food Board in New York stated that at least 
$1,000,000 worth of foodstuffs went to waste during January, Feb- 
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ruary, and March, 1918, through lack of proper facilities for 
handling. 

Dealers in some markets complain of the lack of platform facili- 
ties for unloading their goodSb The railroads are unwilling to give 
up the trackage space which the platforms would occupy, although 
dealers assert that such platforms would so facilitate the unloading 
that a smaller amount of trackage would then suflSce to accommodate 
the cars. 

Considerable expense for a large force of salesmen would be 
avoided by the erfection of- good unloading platforms in those cities 
where much of the fruit and vegetables is sold direct from the cars. 
Cars of produce are not grouped at present and each dealer has cars 
in various parts of the yards at the same time. A salesman is needed 
for practically every car. In addition "lead" salesmen must be 
kept in the " lead " between the tracks where all the buyers and 
sellers congregate. With the erection of proper platform facilities 
for unloading and sale of the goods and the delivery of all cars for 
each dealer at one point, one. salesman could replace four to six of 
those now required. 

The tracks are not covered, so cars of delicate fruits and vegetables 
must be unloaded while exposed to varying temperatures. Fruits 
and vegetables are frosted in winter and wilted in summer, and the 
conducting of business in the open freight yards in all kinds of 
weather involves great discomfort to the men as well as causing 
a waste of goods. Because no facilities exist for properly exhibit- 
ing the contents of cars at the yard, produce is often unloaded and 
carted to the dealer's store, then later sold to some out-of-town pur- 
chaser and brought back to the same terminal for reshipment. This 
adds two unnecessary cartage charges to the cost of the goods. So 
much of the produce has to be unloaded in Chicago, hauled to South 
Water Street, carted back to the terminals and reloaded for ship- 
ment, instead of being handled at the terminal, that cities which 
normally would obtain supplies from Chicago are refusing to handl§ 
fruit shipped by South Water Street dealers. Their reason is that 
this extra handling spoils too much of the foodstuff. Therefore, 
under existing conditions, the trade with outlying and small-town 
jobbers can not be developed to its full possibilities. 

In New York the facilities for display and sale are quite as poor. 
Except for cars arriving over the one railroad having rail connec- 
tions into the produce district, the goods are generally brought across 
the Hudson by the roads on car floats and unloaded by hand trucks 
from the cars on to the piers. The space on the piers is insufficiei^t 
to accommodate buyers, sellers, goods, and trucks. Great delays 
ensue, with inevitable expense and much spoilage of goods, because 
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the piers are not constructed to protect the goods from harmful 
temperatures and bad weather conditions during long delays. 

An authority on municipal affairs places the blame for the growth 
of the large number of middlemen upon the general lack of order 
among transportation companies, the multiplicity of terminals, and 
the disorderly and congested conditions at piers and unloading 
platforms. The large number of jobbers and other middlemen 
became necessary in order to bring order out of chaos. As a result, 
three or four or even more middlemen collect toll after goods arrive 
and before they reach the consumers, adding greatly to the final cost. 

Warehouse facilities at terminals. — Proper warehousing space 
at the freight yards to shelter the goods and to furnish warm 
or refrigerated storage for the preservation of perishable foods at 
the terminals is of vital importance. Nevertheless this is almost uni- 
versally lacking. At some terminals there is no warehouse space. 
Cars of goods held for sale at the yards are iced in hot weather and 
stoves are placed in the cars as soon as they are opened in cold 
weather. But in spite of these precautions there is often a heavy loss 
from decay during too great warmth and freezing in extremely cold 
weather. In other cities the warehouse facilities may consist only of 
an open platform with a roof, affording absolutely no protection 
against inclement weather in the winter. 

A more even distribution of arriving produce would be possible 
if suitable cold storage facilities existed at the terminals. On 
days of especially heavj receipts a part could be put away and held 
for an early period of shortage. Without such facilities a glut often 
occurs, produce deteriorates or becomes entirely spoiled and the 
prices received by the producer, shipper and carload dealer repre- 
sent a heavy loss. A fruit dealer furnishes a typical example of 
the need for tenninal storage facilities. He received 5 carloads of 
peaches on Monday, Labor Day. On Tuesday the market was glutted 
with peaches which had arrived on Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, 
and the wholesale prices fell heavily. The railroad and the food 
administrator would not permit him to leave the fruit in the re- 
frigerator cars and hold it for a better market. So he unloaded the 
cars, trucked the peaches to his store, and obtained the best price 
possible, which made a heavy loss for the shipper. Had there been 
a cold-storage warehouse at the freight yard he would have stored 
the peaches for a week in order to sell at a reasonable figure when 
the market became normal. 

Eegulations during the war caused a more rapid unloading of 
cars and clearing of piers and platforms, but previously such goods 
as eggs and butter shipped to the large markets during the heavy 
producing season were unloaded on pier or platform and often al- 
lowed to remain for several days without protection against exposure 
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to high temperature. Under such conditions decomposition com- 
mences at once. Dealers in fruit and vegetables estimate that as 
much as 15 per cent of the goods go to waste during the summer 
jnonths because there are no proper refrigeration facilities at the 
terminals. 

Previous to war-time regulations, and in some markets during 
the war, the produce dealers were accustomed to hold the refrigera- 
tor cars from 1 to 4 days at the freight yards, as a makeshift for 
terminal warehousing. If proper facilities were provided, a dealer 
could have his car unloaded in two hours; and these especially 
equipped cars, of which there is such an acute shortage, could im- 
mediately be utilized for moving more perishable freight instead of 
standing idle for days at the end of each trip. 

It is equally important to have Ijeated warehouses during the win- 
ter into which fruit and vegetables can be immediately unloaded 
from the cars to prevent waste and loss by freezing. During periods 
of extremely cold weather produce trucked through the city from 
the freight terminals to the stores of the dealers is almost certain 
to be injured by freezing, whatever precautions are taken. There- 
fore dealers usually prefer to hold the cars, pay demurrage, and 
wait for warmer weather before unloading. This places a heavy ex- 
pense on the dealer or shipper, holds cars idle which should be un- 
loaded promptly and released for other purposes, and, if the freez- 
ing weather continues more than a few days, can develop an acute 
shortage of food in the city while the freight yards are crowded 
with cars filled with the articles desired. In the freight yards at 
Providence, R. I., during the winter of 1917-18 there were reported 
to have been 100 cars of potatoes paying demurrage at one time, 
waiting for the cold weather to abate. Many of the difficulties of 
transportation might be traced to this effect of the lack of terminal 
warehouse facilities. 

During the especially cold weather of 1917-18 the loss from freez- 
ing of produce was enormous throughout the country. A part 
was due to freezing while in transit, but a large proportion of the 
loss and waste of food could have been prevented had there existed 
adequate warehouse facilities at the terminals. 

In New York City during the month of January, 1918, a large 
amount of food was frozen. A considerable part of this was prop- 
erly thawed out, and if used immediately thereafter was not unfit 
for food. But the amount on hand was too great to be all sold before 
the rapid deterioration which follows thawing. So the majority of 
this food was subsequently sent to the dump. The report of the 
supervisor of terminals. New York Bureau of Food and Drugs, stated 
that during that month — January, 1918 — 8,697,220 pounds of pota- 
toes, celery, cabbage, turnips, onions, and other produce unclassified, 
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haying a market value of $262,308, were taken from various terminal 
piers to the dump, while 9,479,000 pounds of imported foods, valued 
at $305,200, were conde'hined at the Brooklyn water-front piers and 
destroyed. These wastes were in addition to the reported dumping 
by the commission houses of damaged frozen vegetables to the extent 
of 3,322,000 pounds, valued at $99,860. The total amount so de- 
stroyed during that month in New York had a market value of over 
one-half million dollars. Pittsburgh dealers estimate that the loss 
from freezing in the yards, in spite of stoves generally placed in the 
cars, amounts in zero weather to 10 or 15 per cent of the goods 
received, so that the actual amount of loss is not as great as that due 
to spoilage by the heat of summer, because zero days are few and 
the receipts at this season are light 

Terminal facilities for vessels. — ^The wharves of the water car- 
riers are similarly lacking in facilities for handling produce. Com- 
plaint is made that perishable fruits and vegetables are unloaded in 
all kinds of weather regardless of possible loss of the goods. The 
carriers' bills of lading are said to give them the right to do this 
without financial responsibility for the damage done. 

Officials of the New York Board of Health state that millions 
of pounds of food froze on the Brooklyn water front during the 
winter of 1917-18, primarily on account of lack of facilities for 
handling perishable goods. There are very few heated piers, and 
these were often filled with nonperishable goods. The loss during 
that winter was extremely heavy because of severo weather, the 
waste during the first six months of 1918 being greater than that 
during the entire year of 1917. But the loss from freezing due to 
lack of proper terminal facilities at the piers is always heavy. 

Some of the losses cited include 15,700 barrels of Almeria grapes 
out of one cargo, each barrel containing 45 pounds, which were 
frozen and were a complete loss; a cargo of 2,000,000 pounds of 
chestnuts which were a complete loss; and nearly all of one cargo 
of Spanish onions, less than 1 per cent being sold by city markets 
in small lots as frozen onions. 

During the winter a cargo of lemons arrived, and the discharge 
of the goods from the steamship was started, although the tem- 
perature was below zero. As this occurred after the creation of the 
Food Administration, the consignee appealed to the Federal Food 
Administrator, who forced the steamship company to cease unload- 
ing while the weather was so extreme. Between 400 and 500 boxes 
of lemons had, however, been unloaded and these were a total loss. 
Two days later warmer weather arrived and the remaining 14,000 
boxes on board were imloaded and were saved. Lemons of this 
quality were then worth from $5 to $7 a box. The actual loss in this 
case was from $2,400 to $3,500; but except for the interference of 
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Federal officials under war-time power the entire cargo, of a value 
from $84,000 to $98,000, would probably have been lost. 

A few years ago a cargo of potatoes was discharged on the pier 
when the thermometer registered 2° below zero. The consignee 
even offered without avail to pay rental on the vessel in order to 
keep them on board for a few days until the weather should be more 
favorable. Unloading under such conditions resulted in practically 
a complete loss of these potatoes. 

One fruit dealer states that in his estimation enough fruit is lost in 
New York City through negligence, which he blames chiefly on the 
steamship companies, to feed a city the size of Pittsburgh. Since 
his business deals chiefly with imported fruit it may very well be 
that he exaggerates the relative proportion of waste by ocean 
carriers. 

Section 12. — Expense and loss in cartage. 

The* cartage of perishable foods adds to their cost both because of 
the expense involved and because of the -deterioration which it causes. 
A distant producer is on a footing almost equal to that of one near 
by who drives to market by reason of the low railroad rate in com- 
parison with the cost of trucking. It is estimated that a ton of 
freight can be sent by rail nearly 700 miles for the amount it costs 
to carry it 20 miles by horse-drawn conveyance. 

Cartage is a factor constantly adding to the cost of any lot of 
goods. As the produce is taken by truck or wagon from farm or 
orchard to the local shipping point the cost and damage to the goods 
varies in proportion to the distance covered and the quality of the 
roads. Over good roads this cost is small and the damage to goods 
in a properly protected veliicle is negligible. But bad roads cause 
delay on the road, as well as bruising of fruit and breaking of eggs. 
At the larger shipping points where goods are concentrated there is 
generally no cartage necessary, because the shipping stations usually 
have track connections. In all terminal markets, however, cartage is 
an important factor. 

The time required to transfer goods from one place to another is 
made up of three items, viz, the time required to load the goods on to 
the truck or wagon, the time required in transit from the point of 
loading to the place of delivery, and the time required to unload and 
deliver the goods. The time required to load the goods and to unload 
and deliver them varies greatly as between the different receiving 
or delivering points aiid also, especially in the larger cities, as be- 
tween the different times of the day at the same point, according ta 
the extent of the congestion. The time in transit also varies at differ- 
ent times even over identical streets, depending on the traffic condi- 
tions. In the crowded streets of the larger cities vehicles must often 
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move in continuous lines, one behind another. Therefore the speed 
of a* vehiele is often limited by that of the slowest in front. In the 
districts traversed from the terminals to the stores of the wholesale 
produce dealers and commission men the streets are seldom all wide 
enough to permit separate lines of slow and of fast moving traffic, 
by which the capacity of the street could be increased and greater 
speed in delivery assured. Therefore, the cost of cartage from the . 
terminal freight yards or piers to the warehouses or storerooms of 
the produce dealers varies greatly as between the different cities. 
The variation in facilities at the freight yards for unloading the 
cars and loading the trucks and wagons must be considered, also 
the number and scattering of the terminals, the width of the street, 
and the distance traversed from terminals to the produce district, 
and the amount of congestion in the produce district itself. The 
cost of hauling each load also varies in accordance with the variation 
in time required to unload, transport and deliver. 

In some cities the truckmen fix cartage charges so that the dealers 
pay regular fixed rates by the package for certain distances or within 
certain zones. These are based upon the general experience of the 
truckmen and the produce dealers as to what will give a proper re- 
turn under existing conditions. Under this plan the shipper or 
dealer knows the hauling cost in advance. All charges are high 
enough to provide insurance against excessive delays or difficulties 
in the case of certain loads, and such excess costs are distributed over 
all produce handled. In the fall of 1918, for example, the price for 
cartage in New York from piers to dealers in the produce district 
was 12^ cents per barrel of potatoes and 10 cents a bag for onions. 

Where this plan is not followed the cost of delay in hauling cer- 
tain loads may be so great as to eliminate all possibility of profit and 
show a heavy loss on a shipment. For instance, if a truck costing 
$7 a day has to wait three hours, one-third of its working day, for a 
load of 2 tons of cabbage with a market value of $5 per ton, there is 
added to the cost of the cabbage 23 per cent of its value merely for 
the waiting charge. This waiting charge for a load of more valuable 
goods would be proportionately less important. The same waiting 
charge for a load of oranges would normally cause an addition of not 
more than 1^ per cent, while for potatoes it would add a cost of 
about 5 per cent of the value. 

Under the most favorable circumstances there must be an item 
of cost for hauling at some point or points between the railroad 
terminals and consumer; but any hauling cost which experience 
shows can be avoided may well be treated as a loss to those concerned 
and especially to the consumer. In some of the markets the car-lot 
receivers, wholesalers, and jobbers, are so located that the cars of 
produce are brought to their doors and unloaded directly into their 
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warerooms. In practically all markets some goods are sold directly 
from the cars without transfer to the receiver's warerooms. The 
only hauling cost in such case is that for transporting the goods 
to retail dealers, which is in general no greater than when the whole- 
salers are farther from the terminals. Hence it is apparent that any 
cost of loading the trucks, transporting the goods from terminal to 
wholesaler, and delivering the goods at his store may be treated as an 
avoidable cost under the best terminal and market conditions. Cart- 
age from car-lot receiver to wholesaler or jobber, or from one whole- 
saler or jobber to anc^her, would be an equally unnecessary expense 
under the best conditions. Yet as produce changes hands from one 
wholesale dealer to another, it is often carted several times from 
various public or private warehouses to others across the city, each 
haul adding to the cost and further exposing the produce to deteriora- 
tion. Accurate figures about the cost of such hauling are g^ieraUy 
unobtainable, since even those dealers who keep careful accounts of 
their various operating expenses carry under cartage the cost of 
deliveries to retailers as well as hauling from and to terminals and 
deliveries to other wholesalers and jobbers. Unless there are serious 
inequalities in location between various dealers, they are inclined to 
consider cartage an unavoidable item of expense and not worth any 
special attention. 

A study of cartage costs of representative wholesale dealers in 
fruits and vegetables of Chicago, Indianapolis, Detioit, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, and Louisville indicates that cartage from the terminal 
amounts to not less than 1 per cent of the gross sales. The cases where 
the figure fell below 1 per cent w^ere chiefly in the case of car-lot 
dealers who sold directly from the cars, and where the figure was 
much higher it was usually found that delivery to retailers had not 
been altogether excluded. It seems that a minimum of 1 per cent 
can safely be assumed where the goods are handled only once between 
the terminal and the warehouse of the dealer distributing directly 
to the retail trade. This 1 per cent minimum will be increased by 
resales between dealers in the same general class, sales between whole- 
sale receivers and jobbers, sales between jobbers, and sales by 
firms collecting in one wholesale marlcet and shipping to another. 
Often there is also unavoidable unloading and cartage of car-lot 
produce into cold-storage houses not having track connection, to^be 
followed later by cartage from cold storage to the dealer's store. 

Goods brought to the smaller wholesale markets have often already 
had the expense of two or more cartage hauls in a larger market. 
For instance, wholesale dealers in such cities as Harrisburg, Pa.i 
usually purchase their fruits and vegetables in Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and New York. Before such purchase the goods often have 
l)een carted in those cities from the terminal to the dealer's store, and 
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alter purchase the Harrisburg dealer pays for cartage to the terminal 
m the larger city and tlien from the terminal in £brrisburg to his 
own {dace of business. 

It would be an extremely complicated matter to trace the cartage 
expenses connected with each lot of goods through each wholesale 
market and between dealers in any particular market, but that 
method would be the only one whereby an accurate figure as to 
cartage costs could be obtained. Wholesale grocers report the ex- 
pense of cartage as high as 25 per cent of the total cost of doing 
business, although their loss from deterioration and breakage during 
cartage is comparatively small. 

In addition to the expense of cartage every haul of perishable 
foods is tiie cause of some shrinkage, breakage, and waste of the 
goods. Every handling in loading and unloading injures the food- 
stuffs and all exposure to the weather during trucking is harmful 
to some degree. Careless handling causes the breakuig of packages 
and wa^ of ccmtents. This is an important item in ihe large break- 
age of eggs in transit as well as in the bruising of fruit. Some deal- 
ers estimate tlie loss from cartage and rough handling in the case of 
such fruits as apples and peaches to be from 5 to 10 per cent, most of 
the damage being cliarged to the loading and unloading. The dam- 
age both to^ delicate fruit and to e^s is increased by rough riding 
over poorly paved streets, and the deterioration of goods in trucking 
is greater when there is a lack of proper protection. Some of the 
teaming concerns have conveyances with proper tops and side cur- 
tains to protect the goods from direct exposure to the sun or to storms, 
and these give some protection against freezing or overiieating. Such 
protected conveyances, however, are not in general use. 

New York exhibits losses and wastes from cartage in a rather 
marked degree. At the present time most of the cars of produce 
come in on the New Jersey side of the Hudson River and are brought 
over to New York on ligliters. The goods are dumped on the dock, 
often carelessly handled. Tlie consignees are notified and send their 
trucks, whicli are loaded at the dock. The produce then rides many 
miles to wholesalers and jobbers scattered all over the city and is 
again unloaded at their establishments. The wholesale districts of 
Harlem and the Bronx are 8 or 9 miles from tlie Canal Street market 
di^rict and much produce is carted the entire distance. The expense 
of this handling and the deterioration due to heat, cold, and rough 
haiKlling is consi^rable. One New York dealer in dressed poultry 
and eg^ states that with properly equipped terminal markets he 
would save between $40,000 and $50,000 on cartage charges alone, 
while there would also be important avoidance of deterioration. 
Ev^i goods coming in on the New York C^itral lines through upper 
New YcHrk are carried to the same general district and then carted 
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back. Every year millions of dollars worth of food is thus hauled 
all the way to lower Manhattan by the railroad, only to be carted 
back again at great expense, even as far as Harlem and the Bronx. 
Similarly, produce, fruit, and vegetables are brought to Wallabout 
Market in Brooklyn by trucks from the piers along the lower west 
side of Manhattan or even from the Jersey City yards. Wholesale 
grocers, as well as produce men, are compelled to cart their goods 
from the Hudson River front to their stores, and in many instances 
to cart them back again. Such dealers sometimes assume that if 
they are as well situated in this respect as their competitors, the ex- 
pense incident to the situation is negligible. It is the more impor- 
tant to the consumer, however, since any expense of marketing which 
bears equally upon the entire trade is more certain to be added to the 
cost of the goods and so shifted to the final purchaser. 

The congestion at the piers and in the streets is so excessive as to 
add greatly to the cost of cartage in New York, both on goods en- 
tering and goods leaving the city. One teamster is reported to have 
had trucks in the line as long as three days before they could be un- 
loaded. Labor has been very expensive and hard to obtain, so it was 
necessary to keep his men on full time in order to hold them, because 
he could not go out and pick up men every time he needed them. On 
account of the congested situation during the war such charges ap- 
peared on his books as $5 a cask for teaming 45 casks of oil from Pier 
36, Brooklyn, to the Baltic Terminal. One of the independent meat- 
packing companies paid $91 in one week for waiting time for unload- 
ing one car of beef. This was in addition to the regular trucking 
charge. A broker dealing in imported fruits reports that on a case 
of peanuts from Japan he paid for cartage from the steamship pier to 
the railroad terminal more than the freiglit from New York to Bos- 
ton, while the cost of carting lemons from one pier to another was 
more than one-half as much as freight to New Orleans by the Morgan 
Line steamers. 

While in Boston the length of hauls from the terminals to the 
stores of the wholesalers is never so great as some of those in New 
York, the congestion at the terminals and more especially in the 
market district is most serious, causing almost as much expenditure 
of time as do the longer hauls of the other city. This is especially 
true in the summer when perishable fruits and produce are being 
received. Practically all the southern produce, and some of the 
western, comes over the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road and, as stated in the report of the directors of the Port of 
Boston, "Every bunch of asparagus, every basket of strawberries 
and peaches has to be teamed from the New Haven yard to the 
market district." It sometimes takes a whole morning to make one 
trip from freight yard to market. The loss and added cost under 
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present conditions are very great, and have made some shippers of 
perishable goods disinclined to send goods to Boston. 

The congestion and the street blockades that occur through every 
truckman trying to get ahead and save as much time as possible 
in getting his load to its destination where it can be unloaded and 
sold are not to be easily described. A commission merchant reports 
that trucks have taken 20 minutes to one-half hour to get from the 
custom house in Boston to his store, not more than one ordinary 
city block. Another dealer states that sometimes it takes two hours 
to get from the custom house to his store, not over three blocks 
away. The effect on the goods of such delay in the ever-varying 
Boston climate, especially on a hot day, is very detrimental. 

The report of the directors of the Port of Boston, issued in 1915, 
says, regarding cartage and its cost : 

These nfarkets have neither direct rail nor water connections, and every 
pound of material must be teamed to and from them. It costs $1 per ton to 
team meat, poultry, butter, and cheese from car to market; 3 cents for each 
lamb; 12^ cents for each barrel of provisions; 5 cents for each barrel of 
vegetables; 2 cents for each bushel of potatoes in bags; 4 cents for each box 
of oranges ; 5 cents for each box of lemons ; and 3 cents for each case of eggs. 
This, in the aggregate, amounts to hundreds of thousands of dollars in a 
year, which, if the nfaterial could be unloaded directly from cars into the 
market, would be saved. 

In Chicago the very large number of terminals scattered about 
the city add a problem not present in New York, where all im- 
portant terminals are in the same district; nor in Boston, where 
most of the produce comes into two terminals. The hauls by truck 
vary in length because of this multiplicity of terminal points, and 
do not all follow the same route but require more vehicles than for 
a single terminal. Practically all produce is carted to the crowded 
district at South Water Street where all the evils of congestion 
are present. Produce from roads entering Chicago on the south 
is trucked across the badly congested loop district and often after 
sale is carted back again for shipment to some out-of-town pur- 
chaser. 

In Pittsburgh a number of the produce dealers are located in 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia R. R. terminal and have no cartage 
on goods coming into this terminal. But there is an extra cost for 
cartage of goods coming in at other terminals, averaging about 
$1.30 a ton on butter and $1 a ton on eggs. One dealer estimated the 
extra loss from breakage due to trucking over the street at about 1 
per cent. 

To dealers not located at the terminal the cartage situation is 
much the same as in other markets. There is congestion and delay, 

140362—20 ^9 
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cartage back agala to teiimlnals for shipments out oi towiv exposuco, 
breakage, etc. 

Cartage in* Washington,. D. C.^ is* aa impoirtaiit item under present 
conditions. No goods are sold from the cars at the terminals,. aE aco 
brought to the stores. Formerly it cost 4. cents per barrel £01:; dsa^- 
age frjom the yards of the PennsyLvasiia. BaUxoad ^id 5» cent& froiu. 
the Baltimore &, Ohia Now it costs 10. cents. The handling and 
the length, of the- haul (from 1 to 3 miles) cause con^ddrabk ]os&» 
Especially has this, been true during the W4ir when labor was scarca 
and. inefficient. The waste from this source in. the case o£ apples and 
peaches is. reported to be from 5 to IQ per cenL Dealers estimate 
that expenses of $15 to $30 a cai* would be* saved if cars could be 
unloaded at the door of their stores^ while a large. a«ctiial waste would 
be prevented. A dealer in banaoias asserts that drayaige is so- ex- 
pensive and causes such deterioration in his goods, especially in low 
temperatures, that he could afford to sell bananas firom. the car at 10 
cants gross pi»fifc ger bunck 

Fruit and produce dealers m IS^w Onleans esidmate ^tmt tite waste 
to peridbaible foods by reason^ of handling aaid cartings them from the 
ears to the wholesale Houses and repacking and reshipping them 
amomits to at least 5 pet cent. One concern dbih^ a, business of 
$800,000 is under an annual expense of $11,000 for carting its prod- 
ucts to and from the freight terminals, or about 1.4 per cent of total 
sales. 

In Memphis most of the produce dealers have railroad tracks to 
their stores and hence have no cartage, on carload lots. Qn less- 
than-carload lots they are under expense of cartage from terminals. 
One such dealer who handles about 1,000 cars a year estimates that 
he saves at least $8 cartage per car by being on. the track. His ex- 
pense for carting Ibsa-tlian-carload IbtSy incoming and outgoing, 
amounts to $3,000 annually, but ha includes in this a certain amount 
of city deliveries to customers. 

Tlte produce dealers in San Franirisco have found the problem of 
cartage so serious that they have made some effort to reduce its 
amount. An attempt was made to secure a. railroad spur on^ one of 
the streets adjoining the market district,, and for a. time it seemed as 
though this would be successful*. However, the teamsters^ presum- 
ably because they fell such a project would reduce the amount of 
their business, fought the granting of a city permit and prevented its- 
issue. 

Dealers in that city state that the present cost of cartage on a cur- 
load of peaches is $33.60, whereas at a terminal market a cac could 
be unloaded' at a cost not exceeding $5. 



SeetMBL IS. — laek of adefuate waiehooses*^ 

Facilities lor storstge milder pioper cotidiit<ma i^pe ¥ef y esseslial 
to the iood supply of the eoantrj. SbiEiifr goods in cerlaiiEi climates 
i-eq^dre not nmre tiunx measet wareh08S& space for OEdinary piroteeiioii 
Tegaifist raiB^ son^ ami veomD:. Otkers n^ed speeidl tempeEatnre to 
prevent rapid d&texiorsfekm. Dori^ esEtreBtely eold weather fruits 
afid vegetables mm^ be secured against freezing t^ the use of boated 
storage ^anse. SxA tl^ most important fcann of warehouse for tl>e 
t'veryflay fooi'Bappkj m ccM storage. Befrigeratiooi is nescessary 
fbr faoMi^goofe from the season o^ stiFpiua pr€Mhi£tio& to the season, 
of Miltle or no prodoetion in order to equalize^ as far as possibly the 
^rpi^ affld priees throughcHat the year. It is quite as essential for 
preresting deterioration in the ordinary passage: of goods from the 
producer to the eosEusmncr.. Nearly all the perisl^ble foodstuffa 
e%ten haTe been in eold storage f(m a few days at kast. For instance, 
as so€Hi as butler m made at the ereamery it is put into* a cooler ;^ it 
m carried m a refrigerator car to its; destination, whm'e it is placed 
IB a eold-storage wari^feouse or in the pri¥ate refrigerated rooms 
of the wholesaler,, and it continues under refrigeration at the store 
of tl^ r^ailer and in the home of the eonsuBaer. Eyen the short 
perkx^ of time when better is not under refrigeration,, as when it is 
being earted,^ mxy easse deteifioratio& if there is undue delay because 
of terminai congestion or street bloe&ades. 

In carder to care properhr for the different commodities, the effi- 
cient cold-storage compaojes pr&Tid£[ rooms of sev@!al Afferent tem^ 
peratures^ so that goo^ which wofE^ld be injured hy freezing are 
merely chilled, while others are placed in a freezing temperature. 
Most fruits and vegetables need to be kept in a tes^perature of about 
55° F. ; sweet potatcMs at aboat 54>° ; eggs at about 2^° to 32"^,: as 
they treGBft at 28°. Poultry aod other meats must &rat be frozen at 
a Trery iem tesE^erature and then hdd at about 25°, if they are to' 
be kept for a kaag^time; Although butter in storage is ordinarily held 
at a temperature about aero F., it m£iy be kept in good eonditioi^ at 
a tCTiperati»!e- coBsiders^ly high». 

To prev^ii loss,, it is neeessary that the proper temperature be 
maintaii^, wither imdixe fiuctuation. If the temperature of a; 
Foein ccmtaining fruit e^e Tegetabies: f aUs beto^ the freezing point, 
the goQ^ are injured. If it rises ^»)ve 40°,. fruit tends to ripen 
rapidly and decay, while other perishables deteriora^ and spoil. 
The system of vestilating storerooiZBs aiid the manner of handling 
imd piling goods are factors foar the: pres^vatioa or deterio^fatioii. 
of the p^^yhaUe foodsv 

^See Part IV^ Chapter II. Sec. 19 of the Commission's Report on the Meat-PUcKing- 
Inehsstry for ad^Ktfoimt atuHa^ o« tile eo^stswigeE problem:. 
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Proper refrigeration is a daily necessity even for food of the kind 
which can not be carried from season to season, or is not desired 
to be so carried. When food is shipped into a big city by railroad 
or steamer, the receiver must often put part of it immediately into 
cold storage,' selling fresh only what he can dispose of immediately. 
This is especially true of surplus stocks of such perishable products 
as melons, peaches, berries, or lettuce, which often come into a market 
in such quantities as to cause a glut. When they arrive in good con- 
dition, they can be kept for several days if transferred at once to 
the cold storage, and can he sold at a fair price as soon as the demand 
equals or is greater than the supply. Such gluts frequently occur 
in every market during the summer months, while heavy shipments 
arriving on Saturday or just before a holiday make refrigeration ab- 
solutely essential if the goods are to be carried over without loss. 

In all the larger cities some of the heaviest handlers of perishable 
foods have considerable refrigerator space in their store building, 
while some of the other dealers have enough for their everyday ordi- 
nary demands. Practically none, however, has sufficient cold-storage 
space to care for his goods \Yhen through unforeseen circumstances 
he has an extraordinary amount to care for. The average dealer 
would find the cost of equipping his store with such facilities and 
operating them when they are not regularly required an unneces- 
sary expense and loss. Therefore many wholesalers must depend 
upon the public cold-storage companies which can furnish facilities 
to the various dealers and different classes of goods as they are 
needed. Since they operate regularly a large storage business, they 
can furnish the space and service at a lower cost than the average 
dealer could provide them for his occasional need. 

Of equal, if not greater, importance is the existence of adequate 
and properly operated storage for holding perishable foodstuffs for 
long periods of time. It is only by the aid of such warehouses that 
surplus food from times of heavy, or "flush," production can be 
carried over to the time of little, or "scant," production, and so 
furnish an adequate supply at reasonable prices when otherwise the 
demand would be great and the goods almost entirely lacking. ' One 
large dealer in perishables says, " It is just as important to have a 
reserve supply of perishable goods, well cared for, kept in good 
condition, as it is to have a reserve bank with a reserve supply of 
gold and credit." 

When there is a large available quantity of goods held by many 
dealers in cold storage, there is less opportunity for speculation in 
foodstuffs and the forcing of an abnormally high market price. But 
if the supply in storage is short the demand will force prices up and 
there arises a strong incentive for the owners to hold back their 
goods for still greater returns. 
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Inadequai'e amount of storage. — There is a very general lack of 
adequate storage warehouses throughout the country. Several cities 
have absolutely no public cold storage for the use of dealers in perish- 
able foods. This prevents them from intentionally bringing into the 
city a larger supply of goods than they are certain of immediately 
selling ; furthermore, it is the cause of much waste of food products 
when an oversupply exists. In some cities there is a lack of adequate 
common dry storage space for such commodities as potatoes and no 
storage whatsoever which will accept onions for storage. 

In many cities the supply of public cold-storage space is sufficient 
to meet only a small proportion of the demand from wholesale pro- 
duce dealers. This inability to get all the space needed results in 
waste of food and a loss to dealers and consumers, while the price 
charged for carrying those goods which are stored tends to be ex- 
cessive and adds to their cost an item which, so far as market con- 
ditions permit, is passed on to the consumer. 

The existence of proper storage warehouses throughout the country 
would tend to prevent congestion of foods in certain markets, be- 
cause growers or dealers would be able to move their products and 
distribute them to diflFerent markets according to the demand. Also 
the knowledge that there was a quantity in storage on the same mar- 
ket would prevent local dealers from asking exorbitant prices when 
the supply on the open market might be limited. At present the 
shortage of space in some cities causes dealers to place quantities of 
their produce in cold storage at distant places, and thus to contribute 
to the creation of a shortage in markets whose supply could other- 
wise be adequate. 

iiecause of the lack of adequate cold-storage facilities, dealers can 
not hold such produce as butter, eggs, and poultry, but must carry 
only such quantity as can surely be disposed of at once. A heavy loss 
is occasionally entailed through the presence of too great a supply 
or a decrease in demand and consequent deterioration of the goods. 
The large meat packers of Chicago generally have their branch 
houses well equipped with refrigeration, and this is a factor in caus- 
ing the produce dealers in some cities to lose the entire butter, egg, 
and poultry business to these firms. The shortage of cold storage 
may cause a special loss to the retailers, since they often buy products 
which appear in good condition but which quickly spoil for lack of 
previous proper storage. 

Large dealers in celery report that because of limited space the 
storage houses dislike to give them proper space for ventilating be- 
tween tiers. This necessitates placing the bunches of celery as close 
together as possible, often causing deterioration and serious losses, 
Tlie difficulties vary greatly with the seasons. When the apple crop 
is large the coolers are usually full of apples, and it is found almost 
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iraposfflble to obtam aay storage space for the celecy. If any is 
secured, it is so undesirable tbat the. dealer would not att^apt to i^e 
it liad he not already purchased the celery. Because of this difficulty, 
dealers assert that they are discontinuing^ ita purchase and storage, 
>vhkh will create a shortage and increased prioes to the oc»asimier. 

The apple crop uses a considerable amount of cold sto£a>ge. It h> 
harvested in about 100 days, and one of the largj^ fruit exchanges 
repc»rts that about 85 per cent of boxed apples go into cold storage 
for a long or a short period. Eecently it has been difficult to find tlie 
needed space. 

Lack of proper storage is often the cause of c(»!gjestion €m the raU- 
roads,^ because the receiver is unaUe to give the produce proper care 
and desires to hold the cars in lieu of storage space. A broW in 
Philadelphia reports that the difficulties of getting proper storage 
space and the congestion at the terminals were at tim£S sudir that cars 
lay several miles out on the tracks for 30 to 40 days before they coqM 
be unloaded. 

The Hon. Joseph A* Conry^ former Director of the "Port of Boston, 
Viho hats giveai considerable study to the marketing of foods^ says: 

Millions of dollars worth of perisluible goods are grtys^n eadtr year by tlie 
peopte at Americft aact thes perBaitted to go to waste because of tbe Utek ol 
proper- storage faculties at reaaoaable rates. Tliis loss touches every &iimly 
in tlie land. The farmer or grower of the perishable goods loses the money be 
should receive for his produce, the railroad loses the freight Income, and tlie 
consumer loses the goods both as an article of food and as a factor of competi- 
tlofi. The goods lost being remoTed from the marfcet, tlie remfffolBg^ artieles, 
0t course,, take on aa increase in ya^ie. 

Inefficient, insanitary, and poorly located storage. — ^It is nec- 
essary not only that there be adequate storage space btit also that the 
Tvarehottse con(fitions shaEf be correct and tfe service efficient. Per^ 
ishable goods must not only he handled earefally and placed under 
the proper temperatures promptly, but must be held under right con- 
ditions. 

But complaints from several cities indicate that many warehoiise- 
men either do not take their trirateeship seriously or are lacking in 
the ability iky cwnduet a plant rfSciently. Products which are stored 
merely to be kept eoM are allowed to freeze and thereby become a 
total loss, or a room filled with frozen meat or poultry will not be 
kept at a snffidenfely low temperature. Undue feictu»lian ol the 
temperature is naturally detrimental and a cause of loss, and there are 
comjdaints erf loss and waste from such caisises^ Sometimes the loss 
may fall an the owners of the warehoose, b<it where they have » 
virtual monopoly they are often arbitrary and refuse to pay the dam- 
age, intimating that if complaint is ma^de or suit started Ihey wiB not 
oillow space again to the deal^. Wholesale fruit askd vegetaye deal- 
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ers in San Antonio, Tex., say thaX goods will not keep in such cx)ld 
storage as is available because proper temperature is not maintained 
and storage is too wet for ordinary fruits. In numerous cases the 
goods have been such a total loss as to be thrown away. One dealer 
states that his loss is from $200 to $300 a month because of this, whilo 
another estimates his spoilage at 25 per cent. 

Equally important in the case of fresh fruits and vegetables is the 
matter of ventilation and the placing of the goods so that there is 
sufficient circulation of air about them. As pointed out above fresh 
fruits and vegetables piled close without adequate ventilation tend to 
deteriorate by reason of the carbon dioxide they throw off. Some 
dealers report serious losses through inability to get sufficient space 
for proper tiering of the goods and correct ventilation. 

Storage plants are not always kept dry, clean, and sanitary, and 
some are even infested with rats and other vermin. One dealer re- 
ports that his losses from rats and mice in storage warehouses have 
constituted an item of considerable consequence. Under such condi- 
tions the storage is resorted to by produce dealers only when it is so 
absolutely imperative that the loss from lack of storage would be 
even greater. But the goods damaged in such inefficient, insanitary 
storage, and those spoiled because there were no proper storage fa- 
cilities for them, constitute a heavy yearly loss. Most of this could 
be saved, to the benefit of dealer and consumer, if there existed ade- 
quate, properly managed, storage facilities. 

The location of the storage warehouse facilities is also an item of 
importance. If it is located at the produce freight terminal with a 
spur track to its door, it is convenient for the prompt placing under 
refrigeration of produce unloaded from the cars.. There is no ex- 
pense for tracking from terminal to warehouse, and cartage in that 
market may be avoided on such goods as are sold and shipped out of 
town. But the dealer who has occasion to withdraw his goods from 
storage in small quantities day by day is under constant expense for 
hauling these lots from the warehouse to his store. If, on the other 
hand, the storage plant is located in the market district, there is the 
expense of trucking all goods from the terminal ; but the warehouse 
is convenient for the daily withdrawal of the foodstuffs as the con- 
ditions of supply and demand require. 

In some cities the storage facOities are so inconveniently located 
at a considerable distance from the produce district that this is a 
serious handicap to the business. The expense of extra carting is so 
heavy as to add greatly to the cost of the goods; and the deterioration 
in hauling back and forth is a factor of loss. So great is this ex- 
pense and waste that in some cities with adequate refrigeration fa- 
cilities the dealers do not take advantage of them so much as their 
business really requires. Thus the poor location of the plant not 
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only adds cartage expense to the cost of the goods stored but is in- 
directly the cause of actual waste of goods which would have gone 
into storage except for the expense of it. 

Excessive charges and discriminations. — Except in the larger 
markets, there is seldom more than one adequate, carefully managed, 
cold-storage plant in each city throughout the country. The ten- 
dency of such a monopoly is to charge what the traffic will bear. 
AVhile there is a point beyond which this can not be carried if busi- 
ness is to be secured at all, private owners of public storage plants 
are primarily actuated by a desire for profits. So they make their 
charges for storage such as to bring them large returns. The pro- 
prietors of warehouses prefer to deal with customers leasing a large 
part or all of the space, especially when the customer consents to 
pay a high price, which he can soon pass on to the consumer. This 
tends to make it still more difficult for the small dealer, or the fruit 
preserver who wishes to hold fruit in storage, to continue in busi- 
ness. The same tendency prevails to demand high storage charges 
for ordinary dry storage where this is inadequate. 

Even in the large cities where no one storage company has control 
of all facilities, the supply of storage space is so inadequate for the 
demand that those desiring to use it are charged excessive prices and 
subjected to burdensome rules and regulations. This shortage has 
been especially marked since the beginning of the war. Even in 
such large centers as Philadelphia and New York it has frequently- 
been impossible for dealers to get any sort of public storage. The 
rates have been advanced, the accommodations reduced and small 
lots entirely discouraged. A Philadelphia merchant reports that for 
5 or 10 boxes of dried fruits he finds it necessary to pay for the 
perpendicular space as though he had enough boxes to pile to the 
ceiling. 

A flagrant case of arbitrary action in granting or refusing space 
is furnished by a cold-storage company in one of the medium-sized 
cities. Some concerns are unable to obtain any storage space, which 
has caused the loss of much produce that could have been saved with 
proper facilities. One fruit dealer, who handles about 2,000 bar- 
rels of apples during the season, is compelled to store them in a 
warehouse 30 miles away. Other concerns state that they can obtain 
space only by accepting whatever treatment is accorded them and 
making no protest. Dealers whose goods have been spoiled by neg- 
ligence or improper handling while in the storage plant jeopardize 
their chance of ev^r getting space in the future if complaint is made 
or suit filed. For instance, one such suit was in progress at the 
beginning of a . storing season, and had to be abandoned in order 
to get space for the new crop, as there was no other space to be 
found. Another dealer states he was flatly told to withdraw his 
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complaint and take with a smile such treatment as he received, or 
no more of his goods would be given space. Until recently this 
storage company would not accept anything to store from inde- 
pendent fish dealers, presumably because they were at that time 
supplying brine to the Booth Fisheries Co. From its point of view 
the company was apparently fully justified, since the manager of 
the Booth company broke off relations with the storage company 
and put up his own brine plant at considerable expense, after the 
storage company had been finally forced to give space to the fish 
dealers. Although dealers assert that this warehouse had ample 
space unoccupied, the charges were raised in the spring of 1918 from 
I cent to f cent per pound, with 60 days fixed as a minimum period 
for which space could be purchased, whereas previously it had been 
30 days. Often space is not wanted for such a long period, but the 
full time must be paid for whether it is used or not. This again adds 
considerably to the total cost of the goods. The dealers seem justi- 
fied in their assertion regarding the sufficiency of space in the ware- 
house, since the schedule filed with the Federal Trade Commission 
by this storage company shows that approximately only 1,780,000 
cubic f^et of its 2,502,000 cubic feet of space were being occupied on 
July 31, 1918. This included 500,000 cubic feet leased to the Depot 
Quartermaster, United States Army, and also the space required 
to store 2,000,000 pounds of butter and 2,000,000 pounds of meat 
for the United States Navy. 

Another case brought to the attention of the Commission's repre- 
sentatives, wherein an artificial shortage of storage is created is that 
at Waterbury, Conn. The only public cold-storage plant in Water- 
bury was owned by Valentine Bohl & Co., 594 West Main Street. 
It is a good-sized plant, not far from the railroad, and reached by a 
spur track. The firm had financial difficulties, becoming insolvent 
and the Waterbury National Bank took over the plant and sought a 
purchaser. As Armour & Co.'s branch house had no railroad con- 
nection this property was desirable enough for it to make the highest 
offer and obtain the plant. Wlien Armour & Co. purchased this 
property on April 13, 1918, parts of the plant were occupied by The 
Cudahy Packing Co., which had a lease running to June, 1921. When 
warm weather came and the usual requests for the use of the vacant 
storage space were made by local produce dealers, all accommodations 
were refused, and those who needed cold storage must get it in other 
cities. As a result the dealers are greatly handicapped and under 
extra cost of doing business. It can not be claimed that Armour & 
Co. and The Cudahy Packing Co. use all the space for their own 
needs, since on July 31, 1918, Armour & Co. was using approximately 
5,000 cubic feet and Cudahy's leased space amounted to 38,993 cubic 
feet, while the plant has in all 161,380 cubic feet of space. 
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Storage facilities in certain cities. — ^In New York City the 
storage facilities in normal prewar times were adequate. No dealers 
leport inability to secure space in those days, although at the end of 
the storing season they sometimes had to make requests at several 
places before gettii^g all the space they desired. During the wai- 
so much produce was Iwrought to New York to await shipping space 
that there was a serious shortage. There is, however, a great lack 
of warehouse facilities in connection with the railroad facilities. 
Goods have to be trucked into and out of many of the warehouses in 
Manhattan because they have no railroad connections. This adds to 
the expense of handling the goods and to their deterioraticm. 

Cold-storage facilities in Chicago have been quite iiuidequate dur- 
ing the period of the war. Dealers state that previously thare was 
sufficic : space, inasmuch as it has been the custom of the packing 
houses to rent to the produce concerns such cold storage as they were 
not using themselves. Under war conditions the packers seemed to 
be using all they had themselves,' and also securing space in outside 
warehouses as well. This has made it very difficult for fruit, vege- 
table, and produce men. Chicago, as a great distributing center, is 
called upon to carry in its warehouses large quantities of goods for 
western shippers and for purchasers in eastern consuming centers 
who have little or no local storage facilities and therefore leave the 
goods in Chicago until needed. 

Practically all produce dealers and wholesale grocers unite in de- 
claring Philadelphia warehouse facilities inadequate for the business 
conducted in that city. Dealers report that they are refused cold 
storage and compelled to use ordinary storage to the detrim^it of 
their goods, and that in the busy season of storing they have been 
unable to get even this ordinary storage to the extent required. Some 
dealers have been unable to get space at any price. Those wlio do 
get space find that the storage charges have been advanced, the 
accommodations reduced, and small lots of goods entirely discour- 
aged. 

Dealers in Boston do not complain so much of lack of sufficient 
storage as do those in other cities, although they state that the facili- 
ties are inadequate. But some of them remark that any move which 
would give Boston more space so that it could compete with the 
already existing warehouses would be of benefit as forcing a reduc- 
tion of excessive charges and burdensome rules and regulations. 
The Boston Terminal Refrigerating Co. is controlled by Armour & 
Co., which owns the entire issue of common 'stock. The Quincy 
Market Cold Storage & Warehouse Co., whose warehouse is that prm- 
cipally used hy produce dealers, is controlled by local men. Tliere is 
no cold storage at the terminals of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad. AH goods arrivii^ over this line must be carted 
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to the produce market di^ict and be said as soon as possible or 
carried to the ^rage plant. 

Among Baltimore dealers there is a sharp division of opinion about 
the adequacy of the storage facilities. A few stated that facilities 
were ample even during 1918^ but most report that dnce the war they 
have been taxed to capacity, and prices t&it accommodations have 
been extremely high. There are four good-sized wardumaes awned 
by railroads, as well as two public cold-storage plants. One whole- 
sale fruit dealer rep<»1;s that he is frequently told by one plant that 
it has no space, while the other will not rent space for oranges 
and lemons at all. 

In Buffalo the difficulty seems to be not lack of space, but rather a 
iEionopoIy in the hands of arbitrary management. Several fruit and 
fn-oduee dealers report difficulty in obtaining room, even though 
there is unoccupied ^>ace. Any deal^ whose goods have been dam- 
aged in stc»rage is forced to drop his complaint or be refused space 
in the future. Mx»;h produce which could be saved with proper facil- 
ities is lost through inability to secure space. Some dealers are 
forced to store their goods at points outside of Buffalo. Storage 
charges were raised 300 per cent in the spring of 1918, with the 
minimum period for which space could be purchased dianged from/ 
30 to 60 days. This period is kmger than many dealers require and 
adds consiiferably to the cost of the goods. 

At mo^ of the terminals in Pittsburgh there are no adequate 
warehouse facilities. Cars held for sale are kept iced in the freight 
yards in hot weather, while stoves are placed in them during freezing 
temperature. There is no refrigerated space for rent in the produce 
section of the city, and any goods to be stored under refrigeration 
mu^ be carted to c^her parts of the city. This is seldom done be- 
cause of the expense involved. As a consequence of this unsatisfac- 
tory situation, the supply of goods on the market varies greatly. 
One day the market is bare, with high prices; the very next day it 
may be overstocked, with low prices* It is evident that proper and 
adequate storage facilities would bring about a large saving of 
produce and cause more uniform prices. 

All dealers in Harrisburg, Pa., state that there is need for addi- 
tkmal cold storage in the city, so that certain goods could be carried 
for a while in case of an oversu]^ly. At the present tissm th^e is 
BO sneh space availaUe for rent, and very few dealers have any 
coolers of Qi&r own. 

Warehouse space in Wilmingtosi, Del., is not only limited in quan- 
tity but very poor in quality. There is but one properly conducted 
eold-storage |dant in the city, and it is sufficient to meet only a small 
propostiofi of the demand. Tliere is considerable waste of produce 
because of the lack. For example, a dealer recently had 10,000 
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baskets of peaches shipped to him, and had to sacrifice a large pm- 
portion of these because he could not obtain storage space to h<dd 
I>ai-t of them for a time. The accommodations, poor as they are, are 
likewise extremely expensive, charges having been advanced so as 
to become almost prohibitive. For example, dealers state that 
whereas they formerly paid one-eighth cent per pound per month for 
storage of cheese, they are now charged one-half ce;jt, an increase of 
300 per cent. Similar increases have been made for other goods. 
Dealers are compelled to ship goods to Philadelphia in order to store 
them. This adds to the cost of the goods, not only the storage charge 
but freight rates each way. 

There is no cold storage in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., except in the branch 
houses of the big meat packers. Partly as a result of this situation 
the packers do most of the business in such produce as butter and 
eggs. Others can not compete with them, since the packers alone 
have a place to keep a full supply. Most of the commodities on 
which cold storage is required are shipped to Wilkes-Barre, then to 
Scranton, and reshipped as needed to Wilkes-Barre. In some in- 
stances the goods are shipped direct to Scranton and then shipped 
to Wilkes-Barre as required. Lack of public cold storage facilities 
in Waterbury, Coiin., was referred to above, p. 137. 

In Birmingham, Ala., there is sufficient storage space for the re- 
quirements of the dealers, and none of them criticizes the service or 
storage charges. The Birmingham Ice & Cold Storage Co. has a 
sufficiently large plant for all the requirements of the market. It is 
located on the railroad about four blocks from the first stores, and 
when a shipment is stored it can be withdrawn in small quantities as 
needed. 

Savannah, Ga., has at present no cold-storage facilities available 
for the use of the produce dealers. The only plant in the city, be- 
longing to the Knickerbocker Ice & Cold Storage Co., is now out of 
business. It is antiquated and insanitary, and was condemned by 
Government officials. The only cold storage in the city is that in 
the branch houses of the big meat packers, none of the independent 
produce houses having cold-storage equipment. Dealers state that 
although they can not estimate the percentage of waste due to this 
situation, it amounts to many thousands of dollars every -year. Deal- 
ers who formerly did an extensive business in poultry, eggs, and 
butter are imable to compete on equal terms with the packer branch 
houses because of the lack of public cold storage. As a result, the 
packers are estimated now to control at least 75 per cent of the busi- 
ness in these lines in Savannah, 

Charleston, S. C, is lacking in public cold-storage facilities. All 
of the meat packers maintain branch houses in the city and each of 
them is equipped with cold storage and other scientific appliances. 
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Aiso two fruit companies have limited cold-storage facilities. But 
these latter are insufficient for their own demand, and there is no 
space for the use of the produce dealers. A leading produce dealer 
reports a loss of $2,000 on a single car of apples, because he was 
unable to secure cold storage for its preservation. On account of the 
general lack of cold-storage facilities for the use of dealers much 
of the regular produce business in Charleston, such as eggs, poultry, 
and dairy products, has passed into the hands of the big meat 
packers. 

All reports agree that cold-storage facilities in Richmond, Va., 
are ample for all the local requirements. Their location at a con- 
siderable distance from the produce district is, however, a serious 
handicap, entailing much carting. The expense of this hauling is 
such that some dealers do not take advantage of the storage facilities 
as much as their business really demands, thereby causing some loss 
and waste which would be eliminated by a conveniently located 
storage plant. 

There are no adequate cold-storage facilities in Norfolk, Va. The 
branch houses of the big meat packers are all equipped with cold 
storage and one or two dealers have small individual plants. But 
the only cold-storage warehouse available for public use .is in the 
plant of the Anheuser-Busch Co. The space which this company 
has not used for its own business is quite limited, and its charges 
for storage are almost prohibitive. Produce dealers state that the 
entire plant would not accommodate more than 6 to 10 per cent of 
the perishable foods marketed daily in the Norfolk district. This 
lack of adequate cold-storage equipment brings a distinct hardship 
upon every produce dealer in Norfolk, making it necessary to dis- 
pose of produce at once. This can not always be done, and heavy 
losses occur. 

Except for a few small private plants, Jacksonville, Fla., has only 
one cold-storage plant, and this is not suitably equipped for the 
preservation of perishable foods. The cold-storage space is limited 
so that comparatively little is for sale, the service is reported un- 
satisfactory, and the charges are said to be high and subject to arbi- 
trary revision. The location is so far from the produce district that 
the expense of hauling goods to and from storage is burdensome. 
It is estimated that this plant would not accommodate more than 
10 per cent of the local demand. As a result thousands of dollars' 
worth of perishable foods which could be saved by adequate cold- 
storage facilities are lost each year. 

There is no real public cold storage in Pensacola, Fla. The Ice 
& Fuel Co. has a wet cold storage in which space is rented for tem- 
porary storing of perishable foods. The branch houses of the big 
meat packers have cold storage, one large wholesale produce cdncern 
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has its own, refrigeratioa. pbuit^ and two wholesale- giocers have 
coolers wheve butter, dried fruits, produce,, and sailed meat aee kept. 
The J hay€ space^ howerar, for storing ctuLy a Umited. quantity. 

There are two cold-storage plants in Chattanooga, Tenn*, located 
conveniently for the pro^ce dealers and witL ample space foi 
normal storage of food products. Only during the war was the 
capacity iaxed,r due to the supplies sl.ored by the Government lor 
the Army posts in the vicinity. 

Wichita, Kans., has but one cold-storage plant available for pu^ie 
use. It is modern in GCM!istractio& and equipmeoit aj^ is seientifically 
conducted. The dealers report that its services are- satisfactory 
and its prices reasonable,. b«t k, is loes^ed several bkieks fcem the 
pr€>duce district and its eapfkcity is ^3tireLy inadequate lor the local 
demianxL Scsne dealers find ibt impossible to secuse as modit s^me 
s& desired, and as a result they labor imd^r a great dkadvantage a^ 
certain seasoufi of the year. Since the termisftls of the &ve roa^ 
entering the city are widely scattered, the distance of the plai^ from 
soanae Off these termioal^ is consideraMe. Tlwre appears eonsideeable 
wastey difie to- iBanffici^iey of storage space, and aidded cost of dcoog 
b^isinesB by reason ei the hauling of goods ta and frtsn tlie: plant. 

Eadi of the produce houses ki Hulbg^^ois, Kass., eontains a 
Imited asHKint of cdhl-storage space and theire is a imblie eoMr 
stofaige phint located B£far the produce district witil eapacitj ssfficieot 
for WO cars of goods. This plant is mcidem in conatnictios tsai. 
its charges are repoorted to be reasomabk, giving the citFy an^e 
and satisfactory storage facilities. This situatkKn, witk the furtlner 
fact that all the produce houses were built espeeiadly^ itx a sdentifie 
and eeofiomical handling of pro^ce, gives Hutchknson a whole- 
sale produce distriict sptendddly adiapted for the- busine^ wi& a 
minimum of loss and waste. 

CoM-storage spiece- is badly needed in Houston, Tex, PraHstically 
all spaee in the city is owned by Swift & Ca, aud tliis is ito^ sufficies^ 
for the requirement of the produce dealers. Furthermore, d^krs 
eoinplain that Swift & Coi reiiEses t& open the eoolera at an Ioh? 
which would aii&w the dlesfers to get theiir goods out of stc^age an^ 
on the early marked. 

€old-sto9rage spice in San Antonio^ Tc^, bs limited in <pafitky 
and pec^ in opiaBily. €k)odB will not keep well in smih sfeoragg v& 
is available, much produce being rumed on' @ccasioi» because a pzi^pee 
temperatsire m not B»ai»taiiied, mtd in a; na^stbep od! ea^s goods airf 
reported to have been throAvn away. The sk>C9ige is= t&&> wet i» 
be ireed for th& o^ddnarj' fnoite^ atid such facilities as exist are 
90' mconvefriently kieated tfa^ consaderablb cartage is necessasy ta 



fiiake U3e ^f tlii^n.. Beeause of the. ioiadeqiiafiy, f06£ qoaEty^ amd 
inconTEenoB^ loea^ioB; ol tke ayailaldle storage,, dealeirs conmioaly 
attempt to hold for aexae time, tha neirigeratox cars ins which goods 
arrive, selling the goods direct from the car and paying demurrage 
for the retention. The spoilage of foodstuffs due to the lack of 
aA.lequal;e coid stoira^ in. Saa Anjt(»aio is: hoavy^ one^ d&akr estiniat- 
iti^ Ikhis vfasbet as- Iii^ a» 2i5 pec cent of the getods hsadlied. 

There were ii& p^He cotd-stora^ plants in KAOKviUe, Te&n.,^ at 
the time of the last reports to the Commission. The Knoxvilfe Ice 
S. Cold Storage Co. had been renting space, and when necessary 
the wholesale dealers- had beea storing there such, produce as apples^ 
dabb^ge^ orac^l^^ amd^ oecasionally,. cars of small fruiis and produce 
IBSA' short peaskidH. Thd» eompany,^ howe'Vttr,. g»¥e ixp the' coid-storage 
business on November 1, 1918. 

SectifiiL 14. — ^Defects of the wholesale iQ^rket UstsudtiL. 

Co?n«estb9n; of markbt DiSTHicra — The wkofesftle market distpixjts 
of Barge cities are without (Joubt the factor most responsible for the 
excess expense of* marketing perishable foods up to the time they 
coaia into the hands of the retailer and are the cause,, directly or iu- 
ddrrectly,^ of m:«ek &i th& k>ssy waste, and exe^» cosak whiish have bee& 
d^ctiss«d^ ill preceding sections. Any^ wh^ksale nsarket approatehing 
the- idieal would have direct rail connections far the speedy delivery 
of cars to one union produce terminal, where cars would be placed 
directly at the stores of th« dealers. It would provide the necessary 
ternrisaP and marketing fa'cilities:, incJuding adequate, properly regu- 
ftvied, and saaritary warehouse and coM-storage spaee. It would also^^ 
cliraiu^te all cartage between the freight yarcfe and the stares of the 
wh©lesf\Je dealers and eorn-missiGn men. 

The present marrte&t districts of su«h cities- as If ew Yorlr, Chicago, 
B€^k)n, etc;, as weffl as those* of smaHer markets^ are utterly madie- 
q;i5a^i They are' not strategicaHy or logicaEy Ibeated, None of 
tftem? he^ direct ra9 eona^etion mm are they arranged for the direct 
unloading of shipments by water. Every pound' of food must be 
trucfed iirto- and o^t of the district. Very few^ mairftets have any 
facilities whatsoever f o*^ sorting, regrad^i^, and repaieking, oj:. even 
lor war^housiBg at the tenttinafe, and all goods which a?re to- be 
di^ped^ 0ut £^ain have to be carried t©= the dfeal^^' stores.. The ma- 
jority <iFf the iiaapfeets are crowded into old, eongestcd districts^ whidv 
perhaps Wier© axfaquate 30 t© 60' years ago,, bst which h«rve received 
tittle mtelMgen^ a^te^oiioBf for a gesi^rati^n or m^re, white t&e popu- 
Usstios served has vastly iaaereased. Coid-ste^age facilities are . not 
aLwa^s^ easily availaUe for tlis dfisliersw In a word, the maorketiifg- 
a£ &0d^u^ hscs been left to take eave of itself and there has been^ 
m^ conscioiES^ eSort t& dicect its^ growth. 
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The Chicago Municipal Markets Commission, in a preliminary 
report dated April 27, 1914, used these words, which might, with 
equal truth, be applied to other cities than Chicago: 

The markets of Chicago as at present constituted fail to answer every pur- 
pose for which tliey were created. Producers almost universally proclaim them 
to be poor markets in which to sell farm produce of almost every kind. Tills 
fact is patent and any person paying a visit to our receiving yards and markets 
will readily see the great need for improvement. Should the inquirer spend a 
few days In and about the market places of Chicago and make pertinent in- 
quiries, the revelation of waste and loss laid bare will amaze him. It is de- 
plorable to see produce representing the outlay of much labor and capital 
handled in a way which makes the waste appear absolutely prodigal. The 
losses incurred are not only those of the producer, but those of the consumer as 
well. These losses are due largely to the lack of proper buildings, warehouses, 
terminals, and other facilities. • • ♦ 

Chicago, one of the greatest food centers in the world, offers nothing In the 
way of the public market place. The places at present set aside in our city 
for the handling of food supplies are merely private trading centers where 
wholesalers are accustomed to gather. In this respect Cliicago has not been 
backward from other cities. Inasmuch as no American city has deliberately 
framed a comprehensive plan, much less carried one into effect, for developing 
public markets along the most approved modern lines to meet the growing 
needs of an enlarged territory and an ever-increasing population. Such pub- 
lic markets as now exist in a number of our cities fall short of the advanced 
position in market policy as undertaken in many European cities, especially 
upon the continent. 

Produce dealers themselves have at times in various cities discussed 
possibilities of improving the situation and city governments have in 
a few instances given the matter attention. But people at large 
have not realized the vital importance of the problem as related to 
society generally. In the matter of terminal facilities each rail- 
road has worked for its own interests with little or no cooperation 
among the roads or between them and those whose interests were 
affected. Each railroad has generally done just enough tp hold its 
own traffic, but practically nothing to develop it by furnishing mod- 
ern terminal facilities. 

In practically all the markets it is found, as a result of this let- 
alone ^policy, that the location is the same as that of some decades 
ago, with the same Old buildings still lacking modern facilities and 
often dilapidated and insanitary, with high rents and a slow and 
costly system of handling the goods, all adding to the consumer's 
price and placing a heavy burden, through financial loss and food 
waste, upon the producer and dealer. No statistics are available 
as a. basis for any definite estimate of these losses throughout the 
country, but Mr. Henry A. Goetz, an expert of the Chicago Plan 
Commission, stated that the needless waste and unnecessarily added 
cost of food handled at only one market, the South Water Street 
Market, of Chicago, amounted to over $5,000,000 a year. With the 
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advance in value of commodities, this loss would now be not less 
than $6,000,000. This loss benefits no one. It is merely wasted. 

In many of the larger cities the wholesale dealers, the commis- 
sion men, and the jobbers are crowded into an extremely small area 
of extreme congestion, which was adequate in the first years of 
the city's growth, but has for many years been too restricted to 
serve the growing population. The city's business in other lines 
has developed around the market district, leaving little or no pos- 
sibility of adding to the area^ for market purposes. Generally the 
streets in and about the market are the narrow, inadequate thorough- 
fares of decades ago. 

The stores in these market districts have neither railroad, trolley, 
nor water connections and all goods must be trucked to and from 
them. With the great and constantly increasing populations served 
from these congested market districts the amount of foodstuffs 
brought in and carted out is enormous, and the scenes due to cart- 
age congestion in the streets are indescribable. Police, moimted and 
on foot, attempt to keep traffic moving and break up blockades, 
but the delays are constant and serious. Twenty minutes to half 
an hour for a truck to cover one block, and two hours to move two 
blocks, are reported, not as single incidents, but as facts to be con- 
sidered in such congested market districts. The very wagon load 
that requires half a day for loading and transporting the goods 
to the store may be sold for a rail delivery and then be trucked 
back to the terminal from which it had come. The sidewalks are 
filled so completely with displays of produce as well as boxes, 
crates, barrels, and baskets that buyers must go in single file and 
crowd in between barrels to permit the passage of persons going 
in the opposite direction. Wagons and trucks are backed up to 
these sidewalks, and during the busy hours hundreds of vehicles 
in each block are receiving and delivering goods. In some of the 
markets on certain streets the barrels, boxes, and crates of goods 
are delivered to the consignee in the rear of the- store and disposed 
of by him to the purchasers at the front or street entrance. Even 
in such cases there is often barely space in the middle of the street 
for the passage of a single line of vehicles passing in one direction. 
Other stores are so situated that both receiving and deUvering are 
done through the front, there being no alley or street in the rear. 
All these conditions of congestion make for loss of time and waste 
of food. 

Inadequate and insanitary buildings. — In many of the market 
districts, in small cities as well as large, the age and inadequacy of 
the buildings are causes of loss. Some of the stores, even in the 
larger markets, can not hold a carload of produce at a time, so 
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that it is necessary to keep the wagons and trucks backed up 
to the sidewalk until the contents are sold or in some manner dis- 
posed of. This in turn delays other trucks which are waiting for 
an opportunity to get in and unload. 

In the congested market district both sides of the street are 
lined with old buildings occupied by wholesale merchants, com- 
mission men, and jobbers dealing in every variety of farm and 
orchard products from veal to eggs and potatoes to oranges. Since 
the buildings are seldom equipped with adequate cold storage for 
the proper care of the goods handled, pixxluce must be disposed of 
immediately, or much of it will be wasted through deterioration and 
spoiling. This necessity of rapid handling is often the cause of 
heavy losses to the dealers, especially if the market is plentifully 
supplied with the goods, because it must then be sold at any price 
obtainable. (See pp. 154-155.) 

In most produce .districts the majority of the buildings used by 
the dealers were not originally constructed for the produce busi- 
ness even of the days in which they were first used for this puipose. 
They not only lack suitable storage space aiid often are entirely 
devoid of refrigeration facilities, but many are actually insanitaiy, 
some of them infested with rats and other vermin and in bad impair, 
not adapted in any way either for the storage or marketing of any 
kin^ of perishable or semiperishable foods. 

In most markets the buildings are two, three, or, at most, four 
stories in height, while in some they are merely ancient and dilapi- 
dated one-story structures. Located, as they are, contiguous to the 
commercial, industrial, or financial section of the city, and being 
naturally part of it, the land values would in any case be high, and 
are increased by the desire of all dealers to obtain locations in the 
market. Were the market districts transferred to the preferable 
locations at the railroad terminals, the present market areas would 
inevitably be absorbed into the surrounding business districts. Larg^ 
office, loft, and manufacturing buildings would take the place of the 
ancient. structures, making far greater revenue for the municipality 
and at the same time giving the full social benefit of the locatioiL 
As they now are, they constitute a distinct fire hazard, standing in 
the way of important nmnicipal improvements. 

The inadequacy of the dealer's store has its effect on all other parts 
of the machinery of marketing, including the railroads. If every- 
thing is made easy for the railroads by the innnediate removal of all 
arriving freight, the present store space of tlie dealers is not suffi- 
cient to hold the goods, and losses or sacrifices of value follow. If? 
on the other hand, the wholesalers and conunission men do a por- 
tion of their business at the railroad terminals, they get in the way 
of outgoing freight, clog the terminals, and force the railroads 
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either to declare embargoes or divert consignments to points in the 
city where they were never intended to be sent. 

Excessive rentals for stores. — ^In spite of old and inadequate 
buildings, the dealers are compelled to pay very high rents for the 
privilege of remaining and doing business in these congested, uneco- 
nomic market districts. The individual wholesale dealer dares not 
by himself leave the district, where all retailers have been accus- 
tomed to come for their supplies, and seek another location with 
better accommodations and more equitable rents. It would indeed 
be business suicide in most cases to attempt it. Only by concerted 
action to move the entire wholesale produce market to another loca- 
tion can the dealers be freed from the necessity of paying whatever 
rents the owners demand, so long as such rents are advanced with 
a fair degree of equality as between the various dealers in the same 
market, and all are laboring under the same general expenses and 
lack of facilities, the incentive is not strong enough to bring the 
dealers together for concerted action, since they feel that to a largo 
extent such additional costs, as well as losses and wastes which are 
proportionally equal, are passed on to the retailers, and by them to 
the consumers, in the cost of the goods. They know that all other 
dealers are under similar handicaps. Hence there are found dealers 
in these markets pajdng rent twice or three times the amount they 
paid a few years ago for the same building without any additional 
facilities and in bad repair. The owner has done nothing to improve 
the property, and the only added value to the premises is the in- 
creased value given to the site by the increase of the produce business 
and the development of other business areas around it, due to the 
growth in population. 

Nevertheless in several of the large market cities there have been 
attempts on the part of the dealers to get together and establish their 
markets at better locations, since they realized the great losses of the 
present system and the possibilities of more moderate prices to the 
consumers as well as increased profits for themselves under better 
conditions. The owners of real estate in the market districts oppose 
all such projects. It was estimated by Mr. Henry A. Goetz, an expert 
employed by the Chicago Plan Commission, that among the unneces- 
sary expense burdens for food handled in the South Water Street 
market of Chicago the excess rent amounted to $720,000 per year. 
" Two hundred firms," says Mr. Goetz, " are paying from $400 to 
$700 per month rent ; this is $200 to $400 too much." He arrives at a 
total excess rental by assuming that the average excess rent for the 
200 firms is $300 a month. Naturally, this $720,000 excess rent is 
added to the cost of food when sold to retailers and by them figured 
in their costs upon which a profit must be made. Amounts propor- 
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tionally as great are added to the cost of foodstuffs through excess 
rentals in other markets. 

In some markets the dealers can get long-term leases only by paying 
a premium, since valuations are expected constantly to rise. In other 
markets the leasing is more favored by the owners as a method of 
preventing any concerted action for the establishment of the wholesale 
market in a better location. There is special complaint in this regard 
by the produce dealers of Minneapolis. In this market most of 
the buildings are owned by one man or by concerns which he controls. 
Although these buildings are reported to be old, inadequate, insani- 
tary, and rat-infested, the rent for each dealer is placed at as high 
a figure as the landlord thinks his business will stand. The tenants 
are compelled to furnish all inner service and equipment themselves. 
Here the dealers all express the desire to get out of this district, but 
dare not make any move to do so. They are required to take fiive-year 
leases for the premises, and it is arranged so that their leases do not 
all expire at the stime time, which makes it impossible for all to go 
at once to another location. In fact, the landlord interest has such 
a dominant control over the dealers that they are afraid even to 
agitate about moving. It is alleged that this strangle-hold of the 
market has greatly retarded its development, as well as adding 
heavily to the food bill of the city. 

It may be thought that under such circumstances some outside 
interest might build a market and let space in it. It must be re- 
membered, however, that to do so would require a large investment, 
and the plan would not be a success unless a sufficiently large num- 
ber of dealers could be induced to enter the market to assure the 
coming of the greater part of the district. In some cases, as just 
cited, this must be done in the face of opposition from the landlords 
in the old district, whose position may be strengthened by the fact 
that the leases oA the present buildings expire at different times. 

Sidewalk, street, and truck as salesroom. — Because of the inade- 
quacj^ of the stores and the lack of any convenient method for dis- 
playing merchandise in the old and unsightly buildings, the side- 
walks and streets, as well as the trucks which have brought the goods 
from the railroads, are utilized for the storage, display, and sale of 
produce. The sidewalks are so entirely filled with boxes and barrels 
of produce that the crowd of buyers and dealers fills every space 
and impedes its own movement, while passage, in places, is impossible 
except in single file, causing difficulty and delay to jobbers and 
retailers desiring to inspect and purchase the goods and adding 
greatly to the cost through loss of time. Such conditions not only 
tend to a considerable deterioration of the merchandise but are a 
constant incentive to petty thievery. During the active trading 
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hours the congestion and confusion increase, the crowd of buyers 
and dealers having business on the street being augmented by pur- 
chasers who have been delayed by the congestion when they should 
have already compjeted their dealings and left the district for their 
ov^^n stores and offices. 

• 

In some markets this display of produce extends out into the 
street as far as 15 feet. There it is unloaded and stacked up in 
boxes or barrels, without roof or walls for protection. In some cities 
the dealers pay rent to the city for these street accommodations 
while paying the landlords for the indoor premises. Stress of 
weather sometimes, and nightfall always, forces a removal of any 
unsold goods in the street to the store or cellar, to be brought out 
again in the morning if weather permits, adding the expense and 
waste of further handling. Canvas covers and screens are used as 
far as possible during severe weather, but the method is bad for the 
produce and disagreeable for the buyer who has to visit several such 
establishments each day. 

The trucks which have brought the produce from the freight yard 
will often be held for storage and display in front of the stores until 
purchasers are found for the load and all or most of the goods are 
gold. The long delay of a truck used for a "storeroom" led the 
transfer companies in Chicago to establish what is essentially a 
demurrage charge. There is "free time" up to one hour. After 
tliat $1 an hour is charged in addition to the regular cartage rate. 
As little as possible is unloaded into the restricted stores, although 
much is unloaded to the pavement. From the pavement or the truck 
the dealer delivers the purchased goods to the retailer's wagon, often 
on hand trucks. This may be around the corner or a block or two 
away, because of inability to bring the wagon nearer the store. In 
some markets the wholesalers deliver the produce to the purchasers 
in the truck or wagon in which it came from the terminal. When the 
wagon arrives it is backed up to the curb, if there is room, to dis- 
play the goods and await purchasers. The first may buy a portion 
of the load. The wagon then drives oflf and delivers the produce. 
On returning to the store with what remains, the wagon is backed 
up again for further sales. If there is no room at the curb, it waits 
until space is clear. Another portion is sold and delivered, and this is 
continued until all is disposed of. Having been held on the wagon 
or exposed on the sidewalk or street, maybe for hours, handled, and 
rehandled, the goods are already deteriorated when delivered to the 
retailer and are pretty well "worn out" before they reach the 
consumer. 

Scattered wholesale markets. — In a few cities the wholesale 
produce dealers are not segregated at all but widely scattered, in- 
stead of being crowded into a too greatly congested area. In one 
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of the cities in the South, which is an important shipping as w^ell 
as distributing point, there are at the present time 20 distinct whole- 
sale produce firms which specialize on fruits, vegetables, and other 
highly perishable food& These concerns are scattered through at 
least a mile and a half on one of the busy thoroughfares, on which 
are also a large num\)er of retail stores and other places of business. 
These wholesale produce houses are sandwiched between other places 
of business, are totall}' lacking in economic or scientific facilities for . 
the storage and marketing of the merchandise, and are located in 
many cases at a remote distance from the only cold storage in the 
city. Under these circumstances there is no possibility of any 
united effort to improve marketing conditions, while the retail 
dealers are put to a heavy loss of time going from store to store or, 
because of this trouble, fall into the habit of dealing only with one 
wholesaler, accepting such produce as he offers and paying the 
prices he demands. 

Similar scattering of the dealers is shown in one of the mid- 
western cities, but in this case each house has sought and obtained 
the important distributing advantage of being on a railroad siding. 
There is, however, no segregated market district, nor do all produce 
houses have connections with the same railroad. Of the eight im- 
portant wholesale produce dealers three are located on the tracks of 
one road, three on a second line, and two on a third railroad. 

Except in the case of such citias as that just mentioned, in which 
the dealers have erected their own buildings at the railroad, the 
produce dealers scattered among all other lines of business usually 
occupy buildings which were originally constructed for other pur- 
poses and which are without inodern appliances and railroad con- 
nections. 

Inferior marketing facilities have not only a direct effect upon 
the cost of the goods and hence upon the price paid by the con- 
sumer, but also an indirect effect through the hampering of produc- 
tion. Nothing means more to the producer than prompt handling 
and quick sales. Every delay, every rehandling, lessens the quality 
of the product and consequently the financial return. The shippers 
would increase their shipments if they could obtain the prompt 
handling and quick sales which would be secured by properly ar- 
ranged terminal wholesale markets, and were the trucking charges 
to disappear. The producer's uncertainty of being able to market 
his goods is a greater handicap to production than even low prices. 
If the market is assured the farmer will produce more and can 
afford to take a lower price per unit of produce and still make 
more money per labor unit than he did before. The lack of good 
markets tends, therefore, to keep out of the large cities foodstuffs 
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that are needed, and the lack of good distributing facilities adds a 
iarge perc^itage of cost to the goods received. 

Section IS. — ^The effect of glutted markets. 

Gluts and famines. — The greatest problem arising in the handling 
of perishable foods is the securing of complete and^ even distribution. 
Mr. Karl F. Kellerman, associate chief. Bureau of Plant Industry, 
United States Department of Agriculture, says : 

Of aU losses, those resulting from local or general gluts In the market are 
most serious to the producer. The losses thus occasioned not only result in 
destruction of the produce at the glutted market, and frequently additional 
produce held on the farm, but also require the farmer to recoup his losses in 
other crops, or In other seasons, if he is to continue in business. The consumer, 
of course, must eventually carry these extra costs, although neither producer, 
consumer, nor middleman benefits thereby. 

During the seasons of various highly perishable fruits and vege- 
tables there are days when each wholesale market has such an abun- 
dant supply that no reduction in price or other means is effective for 
disposing of them, while on the same day at other markets the amount 
of the same goods is very small and their price very high. The 
changes in supply of each kind of perishables received at any whole- 
sale market from day to day or from week to week are very great. 
It is not uncommon for the receipts of a particular fruit or vege- 
table on one day in a large market to be several times as great as they 
were on the day before, while two or three times as much is received 
one week as in the preceding or following week. Failure to dis- 
tribute the available quantity of each variety of fruit and vegetable 
so as to make the local supply more nearly equal to the amount for 
which there is demand causes one market to be glutted with certain 
goods at the same time that another market will be experiencing a 
famine in the same foodstuffs. Under such circumstances many 
products remain in the glutted market until they decay and have to 
be hauled to the dump, whereas if they had been properly distributed 
among the markets all the produce might have been consumed. At 
times farmers are compelled to let their goods rot because they can 
not find a market which is not already oversupplied, while extremely 
high prices, due to an inadequate supply, are being charged con- 
sumers in markets within shipping distance. 

In some lines after a normal supply is distributed more can be 
forced out by a reduction in price. With most fresh fruits and vege- 
tables this is impossible beyond a limited extent without heavy loss. 
As soon as the market is well supplied at normal prices, so heavy 
a cut in price is required to secure further distribution that the 
average of the shipment will show a return less than total cost. 
The purchase of considerably more than the usual average can be 
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incluced, but it takes time for a heavy cut in prices to pass through 
the chain of middlemen and arouse the interest of consumers enough 
to encourage retailers and jobbers to buy still larger quantities. In 
the interim the goods may have been spoiled. The glutted condition 
of the market meantime causes shippers to hold back further ship- 
ments of goods or to divert them to other cities, so that a genuine 
shortage may develop by the time consumers learn of the low prices. 
Then a period of high prices ensues from the joint effect of stimulated 
demand and restricted supply. This period of high prices will in 
turn tend again to bring on a glutted condition. The alternation 
between such situations is well illustrated by an occurrence reported 
from New York during 1918. There was a period of shortage in 
fruits with very high prices. A carload of cantaloupes arrived when 
the supply was about exhausted, and was sold at the extremely high 
price of $7.50 to $8 a crate. As a result of the news of such prices 
everyone rushed goods to New York, and soon there were 600 cars 
of perishable fruits there. The losses were terrific. Pears that had 
cost $3.50 a box were sold as low as 30 cents. The same situation 
obtains on a smaller scale, but with even greater proportional fluctua- 
tion, in the smaller cities which have less ability to absorb a sur- 
plus. One week only a single dealer may have peaches, and with a 
good demand he makes a large profit. Encouraged by these prices 
he and other dealers increase their orders, with the result that when 
the cars arrive there will be many more peaches than the small pop- 
ulation can consume at any price. The dealers will lose money and 
a large quantity of peaches will decay. 

The extent of the actual waste of food is difficult to determine with 
any certainty. Much of that sent to the dump might have been 
moved had dealers not held it for better prices than could be ob- 
tained; consequently many dealers minimize estimates of the quan- 
tity dumped through fear of criticism. On the other hand dealers 
estimating their losses usually have no other basis of reckoning than 
the cost of the goods and the amount obtained for them, including 
therefore the value of goods spoiled and the" loss on such goods as 
were disposed of at a price less than cost. Some make their losses 
still higher by using as a basis the price which they expected to re- 
ceive when ordering the goods, instead of their cost. Few dealers, 
therefore, are able to give reliable estimates of actual waste of food 
due to gluts. 

Dumping of produce. — There does not seem to be convincing evi- 
dence of any considerable premeditated dumping of good produce in 
order to maintain prices on the market, although instances were 
found where good vegetables were sold for practically nothing for 
feeding hogs because the market was glutted. Several tons of tur- 
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nips were thus sold in one city at 25 cents a bag of 100 pounds, when 
the bags alone were worth 15 cents, on the understanding that the 
turnips were to be used for feed and not put on the market again. 
It is claimed that the turnips were not in bad condition, and this sale 
was made solely to prevent a break in prices. Practically the same 
effect often results, however, from the determination of the commis- 
sion men and wholesale produce dealers to maintain what they con- 
sider the proper price, in order to get larger earnings, with the result 
that goods spoil while being held waiting for a sale at this price. 
Under this system the commission man or other dealer will sell a 
part of his fruits or vegetables at a high price, letting the remainder 
spoil for want of a sale and carting it to the dump when it is decayed. 
During the winter of 1917-18 there was a heavy loss of produce at 
terminals and dealers' stores due to freezing in transit, as has been 
cited in previous sections. ( See pp. 122-123. ) This caused much gossip 
to the effect that the produce had been allowed to freeze in order that 
it might be dumped without governmental interference. There 
seems, however, no evidence that this was other than the misfortime 
of the owners of the produce, due to the severity of the weather and 
the lack of facilities for the proper care of the produce. Common 
sense would seem to preclude any such practice as dumping good 
produce under the conditions of competition that prevail in its han- 
dling, in order to keep up prices, or intentionally allowing it to decay 
and then dumping it. The commission man could afford to sell at a 
low price and receive a small commission rather than get no commis- 
sion on the goods dumped for the sake of a possibility of larger com- 
mission per unit from a more limited supply. The wholesale dealer 
would be still more foolish to attempt price manipulation through 
dumping of goods which he himself owned. His loss would in such 
case be certain, his gains quite uncertain. (Cf . chapter II, pp. 69-70.) 
It seenxs to be pretty generally the policy of both commission men 
and wholesalei^ to sell goods for the best price they can get, reducing 
this price when it is necessary to do so in order to cause goods to move 
when the market is oversupplied. Often their judgment is at fault, 
and goods held for an expected increase of demand or decrease in 
supply go to waste. Since temporar}^ reductions in the wholesale 
price seldom reach the consumers, and reductions below certain 
levels do not seem to increase demand, goods in an oversupplied 
market have to be sold, whatever price level is maintained. Thus a 
wliolesaler in Washington reported a recent feeding of $300 worth 
of cantaloupes to the hogs. These he had bought outright, but they 
spoiled while he was trying to sell them. 

If the same dealer does both a commission and a merchandising 
business, it generally happens that the perishables which are deteri- 
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orated or spoiled and dumped are those which were sent him on 
consignment rather than those he bought outright. He naturally 
attempts first to move the goods in which his own money is involved. 
Even among consignors there are said to be some differences ; those 
who live fairly near a city can give some personal attention to the 
way goods are sold, while those at a distance are more likely to 
suffer. It is asserted that some unnecessary slumping is caused by 
Government or municipal regulations, such as a rule of the board 
of health, that all specked pineapples must be thrown out. This may 
cause a 3-pound pineapple to be thrown away because 1 ounce is 
bad, whereas such pineapples could well be used by the pie trade 
or by others who could cut out the decayed portion and make use of 
the sound and healthy part. Imported goods which arrive at tiie 
port of New York in poor condition are sometimes abandoned by 
the consignee, in which case the duty is refunded by the Federal 
Government, which then has possession of the goods. It may be 
that such produce is not completely decayed, but neither the shipper 
nor the city authorities can dispose of the sound portion; and, since 
the Federal Government has no facilities for their disposal, the 
goods are allowed to become a total loss and are dumped. 

Glitis and retail price. — When the market is glutted the whole- 
sale prices of produce are often so low as to be ruinous to the pro- 
ducer, failing to return him the cost of production, and in some cases 
even the cost of packing and transportation, while at the same time 
the consumer who buys in small quantities realizes but little reduc- 
tion in price. The present methods of marketing produce do not 
give to the consumer the benefits of the unusually low prices which 
the producers are receiving. Gluts in the wholesale markets are 
seldom known to the householder, or even to the retail dealer in 
many instances, where, as in the larger cities, they do not come in 
contact with the wholesalers, but purchase from jobbers. This is due 
in part to the present method of making retail prices. On certain 
goods the retailer will make a price, for example, of 20 cents per 
quarter peck, and this price will not be affected by changes in whole- 
sale prices of less than $1 or $2 a barrel. It is suggested that if 
retail prices were quoted on the pound basis the retail prices -would 
follow the wholesale prices more evenly, and the consumer would be 
more likely to get the benefit of any decline in the wholesale market. 
But most of the retailers are inclined to put rather conventional 
prices on many of .the lines of produce handled by them, and fail to 
make changes to correspond to the variation in the prices they tliem- 
selves are paying. Consequently, when produce is plentiful and cheap 
at the wholesale center, the retail stores have no comparable depres- 
sion of prices which would stimulate consumption and aid in break- 
ing the glut and preventing the heavy waste of good foodstuffs. 
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The i^tailer, moreover, believes that after a certain price level for 
any particular fruit or vegetable has been reached the consumers will 
buy practically all net essary to satisfy their (iesir0 for it. Therefore 
the retailers seldom reduce their selling price below the point Avhere 
they believe consumers will purchase the maxunum quantity. And 
because they can only slightly increase the amount of their sales by 
lowering their prices, the retailers can not be induced to increase the 
quantity of their purchases very much no matter what reductions the 
wholcsiilei^ make. If there is a large surplus, the wholesalers and 
coniiiussiou men nevertheless contmue to reduce their prices, each in 
an cffoz't to rid himself of his supply in competition with other whole- 
salers, until much of the produce can literally not be sold at any 
price, or in fac t given away. Meantime retail prices remain practi- 
call^' the same. Some wholesale dealers, however, assert that a re- 
duction in price seems to result in the tapping of a considerable de- 
mand that lies below the ordinary level, for at such times, in s<jme 
markets, a large amount of " cheap business " comes into the mar- 
kets. Others report that in times of glut they have tried without 
success to giA'e produce away to institutions rather than have it spoil 
and sent to the dump. During the winter of 1917-lS dealers in 
Washington, D. C, had a large surplus of potatoes, and while some 
small quantity was taken by institutions, much had to be tlirown 
away as no one could be found to take it off their hands, even as a 
gift. New York dealers report a similar situation regarding turnips 
in the spring of 1917, when an ovei^upply of turnips arrived with no 
market for them. They called up the New York Department of 
Markets to ask them to dispose of them, but were told that not even 
institutions w^ould take turnips at that time. Some dealers even 
assert that the mere fact that goods are plentiful and cheap .seems to 
make people suspicious of the quality and unwilling to buy as much 
as normally. In some cities it would seem that large supplies, there- 
fore, tend to make goods unsalable, rather than induce greater pur- 
chases, and that buying on the part of the consuming public is spas- 
modic, with an apparent desire for scarce and high-priced lines. To 
solve this difficulty it is suggested that Government statements in the 
newspapers would give publicity to the oversupply in season in the 
wholesale market, to make their prices more responsive to those of 
the wholesale market and induce housekeepers to buy greater quan- 
tities for immediate consumption and for preserving. 

Unkbgulated shipping and buying. — Some of the dealers place 
the blame for glutted markets upon the lack of coopeiation among 
the wholesale dealers and commission men of the city and among the 
shippers in the country. Unregulated competitive buying unques- 
tionably causes a large amount of waste. A St. Louis wholesaler 
of fruits and vegetables stated that there are six or seven merchants 
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who ship in the bulk of the fruit and vegetables to that city, and no 
one of them knows what the others are doing or when they are going 
to do it. As a result the market is alternately glutted and short. 
This adds an element of risk, not only for the big receiver but also 
for- the jobber and retailer, which greatly increases the cost of doing 
business. An attempt to bring about some cooperation among these 
dealers in bringing in supplies was not successful. A dealer in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., reported that the previous week only one dealer 
had had any peaches for sale. As there was a good demand he made 
a profit. He adds : " Now, I have ordered two cars of peaches, but 
perhaps others have done the same. When they arrive the market 
will be glutted." Waste of peaches' would necessarily follow. With- 
out some regulation or cooperation there is always a tendency on the 
part of some firms to try to handle more goods than they are able 
to handle, with resultant overloading of the market. 

The same effect is brought about by the fact that a great many 
growers, believing a certain market to be very good, will send there 
a large amount of produce at the same time. A dealer in a certain 
city may telegraph a shipper for a carload of cabbage. A number 
of growers will learn of the order and the price offered and, thinking 
the market very good, will send cabbage to that city on consignment. 
The result may be that while the market could handle 1 car to ad- 
vantage it gets 10, so that not only the consignors but the dealer who 
had purchased the 1 car may lose heavily. The consigning of goods 
to an overstocked market without the consent of or advice from the 
dealer to whom they are consigned is one of the great difficulties. 
Dealers state that they frequently have one to half a dozen cars of 
perishable fruit or vegetables consigned to them by shippers who 
have not even asked consent to ship the goods and who either ship or 
divert them without inquiring the condition of their market. Some- 
times this results in a glutted market, and consequently very low 
prices are returned to the shipper. 

In some of the markets, especially during the war period, there 
has been a decrease of the antagonism prevalent among dealers, and 
a type of cooperation among them has been developed which has 
resulted in the prevention of gluts and waste of food. This is par- 
ticularly true in cities having a well-organized terminal market, 
where all produce dealers are located and can become better ac 
qiiainted. In these markets the dealers get together in the matter of 
ordering goods, each knows what the others are handling and ap- 
proximately what the future supply will be, and they split among 
themselves the shipments of highly perishable goods, with the result 
that the market does not become glutted. Heavy losses are not ex- 
perienced nearly so often as before this harmonious situation devel- 
oped. This plan undoubtedly prevents waste of foodstuffs and 
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losses to the dealers, but may well be open to suspicion as a possible 
means for unduly limiting the supply in order to force higher prices, 
even if, as the dealers assert, there is no agreement regarding the 
prices at which goods are sold nor any agreements other than the 
arrangement for each to take a certain proportion of the incoming 
shipments. 

Likewise, when the shipping of the greater part of any kind or grade 
of fruit or vegetable is in the hands of an association of growers, pro- 
duce exchange, or other distributor, care is taken so to distribute the 
jioods among the markets as to prevent either glut or famine in any 
of them. Such organizations often start cars of goods rolling in the 
general direction of the large markets, but without any prearranged 
destination. Later they divert them en route to those markets which 
reports indicate as most needing them. To such proportion as a 
distributor handles a product, to that extent he can so distribute it 
as to insure a steady market and prevent the glutting of some mar- 
kets while others are having a famine. In many parts of the country, 
however, the growers are so separated and unorganized that they 
can not get any of the benefits which come from such distribution. 
According to some observers, it will take years to get producers gen- 
erally organized. Some dealers criticize the control of distribution 
exercised by these exchanges and associations as tending to control 
and raise prices to the injury of consumer and dealer through tlie 
consequent decrease of demand. 

Most of the producers and shippers rely upon market reports for 
their guidance in making shipments on consignment. Until recently 
these consisted of reports issued by various dealers or producers' 
associations, market report companies, and advices from the com- 
mission men with whom the various shippers were accustomed to 
deal. The aim of such reports was to secure and disseminate in- 
formation with regard to certain crops of the United States, their 
distribution, their movement, and the condition of the various 
markets. The limited resources of such organizations and their lack 
of facilities, however, prevent them from approaching the extent of 
work in this line now being carried on by the Bureau of Markets, 
United States Department of Agriculture. This bureau publishes 
daily reports on the movement of perishable foods, indicating where 
the supply is too great or too small, and giving &11 shippers a more 
extensive and more equal knowledge of market conditions and prices. 
These reports apply as yet only to the larger centers of distribution 
and might well be extended to smaller markets if they are accomplish- 
ing what is claimed for them. Complaint is made, however, appar- 
ently Avell grounded, that these reports acted upon by a large number 
of shippers at the same time frequently become the cause of the very 
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conditions they would prevent, glut in s<Mne places and famine in 
others. 

In spite of all reports, however, many shippers seem blindly or 
indiscriminately to consign their shipments to certain large markets, 
though better prices might be obtained at even nearer points. And 
when one shipper gets an exceptionally good price for his car in a 
certain market and tells his neighbors, they all want to ship to that 
same place, without ascertaining whether meantime the market there 
has fallen. If it has not, such concerted shipping would soon break 
any high level of prices if it did not create an actual glut. 

In some States there have been created somewhat similar market- 
ing bureaus to advise shippers. These have been of much assistance, 
but have no power to direct distribution. Upon request, the repre- 
sentative of such a bureau informs the shipper which are the best 
markets available. Many shippers throughout the State may get this 
information at the same time. Having cars rolling, and not knowing 
what others are about to do, they may all divert the cars to the 
markets recommended. This results in oversupply there and con- 
sequent heavy loss. It is reported that the tomato crop of Florida 
for 1916 was almost 1,000 cars less than in 1915, yet for lack of 
proper distribution the growers, as a rule, did not obtain even 
packing charges. Were there a Government bureau, not merely with 
ability to advise and recommend, but with power to direct the dis- 
tribution of the cars, it is contended that a great deal of such loss 
would be prevented. 

The effects of facilities and outlets. — Suitable arrangements 
for caring for a surplus supply in the market and the existence of 
outlets in the surrounding territory may greatly reduce the occur- 
rence of disastrous gluts. Except in the ease of those highly perish- 
able goods which can not be held under any conditions, adequate ctold- 
storage facilities may play an important role. Where these are 
satisfactory they tend to equalize the supply from day to day, to 
keep up prices at time of glut and hold them down when arrivals are 
short. For instance, several carloads of fruit arrived for a certain 
dealer on Monday, a holiday. Because of large receipts during three 
days the market was glutted on Tuesday. Had cold storage been 
available part of this oversupply could have been temporarily stored, 
but lack of storage caused it all to be thrown upon the market at a 
heavy sacrifice. Too long holding in storage may, of course, result in 
deterioration and waste of the produce. A wholesale vegetable 
dealer, reporting that when there was a glut in the market he has 
eent celery to storage, states that he has sometimes had to hold it so 
long before the market improved as to require further stripping 
down of the stalk and thus considerable food was wasted, with a 
consequent financial loss. 
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The existence or lack in a market of establishments for canning or 
dehydrating fruit and vegetables has a very decided effect upon gluts, 
inasmuch as these concerns always offer a market at some price, thus 
preventing any necessity for permitting waste and eliminating the pos- 
sibility of total loss. It is reported that there is no evil of glutted mar- 
ked for pears in San Francisco, and can be none, since any surplus over 
the amount needed by the market can be dried, and there is a good 
demand for* dried pears. Sijiiilarly there is very little waste in such 
fruit warehouses as those at Yakima, Wash., since the fruit is care- 
fully^ sorted and even the culls reach the consumer in some form, due 
to the existence at Yakima of a cannery, a drier, and a vinegar fac- 
tory. At points where such facilities are lacking there is necessarily 
greater waste. The same difference in amount of waste exists among 
-the terminal market cities as between such cities as Baltimore, which 
has canneries to care for a surplus, and Washington, which has no 
such outlet. 

The location of the city and the transportation situation are also 
factors in the glutting of market. The trouble is apparently ag- 
gravated by the accumulation of great quantities of goods at large 
cities, especially in the East, for redistribution to many smaller 
.markets, each of which consumes full carloads and could probably be 
served more economically were its shipments received direct from 
the areas of production. Cities located midwa^^ from the region of 
production to that of greatest consumption can never be glutted un- 
less all other markets are in a state of oversupply. Kansas City is 
thus located for California products, but cars passing there enter 
upon a constantly narrowing market. In lesser degree this holds 
true of all points which are to any considerable extent distributing 
markets, since cars arriving during a period of surplus can be kept 
moving to some other point. Some cities, because of their location 
and transportation facilities, can not ship cars out again after they 
have arrived but must consume or dump all produce, unless they have 
canning and drying establishments. Shippers are chary of sending 
their best produce to such places, sometimes referred to as "pocket 
markets," in the fear that it may not be disposed of. As a result such 
markets tend to have higher prices and inferior goods. 

Section 16. — ^Wholesalers' excessive expense for delivery. 

The delivery of goods from the wholesaler's or jobber's pLice of 
sale to the store of the retailer is a matter of very serious import, in- 
asmuch as wholesale dealers say that the cartage cost has grown out 
of all bounds since the advent of trucks and automobiles. In their 
experience both retailers and consumers ask and demand entirely 
too much service and usually get it, because there are always mer- 
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chants who do not have any adequate system of cost accounting to 
check up their expenses and thus make it impossible for a few to 
put into effect any movement for restricting this sort of cost. The 
consumer demands from the retailer frequent and special deliveries 
and obtains the accommodation. The retailer, in turn, requires that 
the same service be given to him and therefore imposes on the job- 
ber and wholesaler. He orders frequently and in small lots, generally 
stating that he is out of the goods and needs them for some orders 
already given by his trade; and the jobber or wholesaler makes a 
special delivery of the goods for him. These special deliveries add 
heavily to the expense of doing business, as it costs practically as 
much to deliver 1 sack of potatoes as it does 10 or more. sacks. In 
some cities this free delivery of wholesalers or jobbers extends to all 
retailers within 30 miles, goods within the city being delivered by 
truck, those sold outside sent by express. The competition for busi- 
ness has been the incentive to extend deliveries because each fina 
fears that if it does not give a requested service some other firin. 
will ; or one firm gives an extension of service and all others are com- 
pelled to do likewise or lose customers. 

Not only is the wholesaler called upon to deliver at frequent and 
irregular intervals, each time with small orders, but the delivery 
charge upon a community is still further increased by the fact that 
the retail dealer will often order in small quantities from three or 
four concerns on the same day, causing that many more deliveries 
to take place. Every firm seeks the same trade, and delivery wagons 
of the competing firms cover the same ground each day and give 
special delivery in addition when called for. It is not uncommon to 
see three or four large trucks of that many wholesale or jobbing 
firms standing before a single small retail store. The cost of these 
individual delivery systems in the cost of additional labor required 
and the expense of maintenance of trucks and wagons is a large item 
to be figured into the wholesale prices ; and the time and actual cost 
of many deliveries of many firms over the same routes, often to the 
same customers, form expenses which are eventually passed on to 
the consumer. 

A custom which adds greatly to the expense of delivery has crept 
into the jobbing trade. It is the present method in many cities when 
delivering the goods to the retailer to place them wherever may be 
desired. This is often the basement, second or third floor. Such a 
practice not only causes many hours of labor to be lost, through the 
delays to truckmen, but necessitates in many instances the sending of 
two, and sometimes more, extra men with the truck. In addition 
truckmen are many times delayed at the retailer's store through in- 
attention and delay on the buyer's part in giving him a prompt re- 
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ceipt for the goods and general indifference of the retailer to the 
fact that the truckman has others to serve. Long delays on the de- 
livery route caused by the loss of time in placing goods in various 
parts of the stores add greatly to the deterioration of perishables, 
which in any case occurs to some extent during delivery. 

Many remedies have been suggested for the reduction of cartage 
expense, and some of them have been tried with varying success. In 
some cities wholesalers sell f. o. b. their warehouses, leaving the 
matter of delivery to the retailer. This has the result of throwing 
the effect of improper ordering upon the retailer himself, with the 
result that he is apt to order in larger quantities to save himself spe- 
cial trips. It is doubtful, however, whether sending a great number 
of retailers' wagons to the wholesalers is a more economic method 
than delivery by the wholesaler himself. 

In other cities attempts have been made to have the various whole- 
sale dealers agree to cut down the number of trips and give only curb 
delivery in fair weather, with threshold delivery in stormy weather, 
leaving it to the clerks of the retailers to place the goods in the store 
during their leisure time. They arrange so that on the same day all 
trucks of all dealers cover the same district, in order that retailers 
may not continue to obtain daily delivery service by ordering from a 
different dealer each day. With this has been tried the plan of 
charging the retailer for any special delivery. Such plans are diffi- 
cult to put into effect, because dealers are often led to break any such 
agreement through desire to increase business, and all are more or 
less suspicious of each other. 

Fruit and produce dealers in Peoria introduced during the early 
part of 1918 a system of making a charge for deliveries. But two 
wholesale grocers continued to give free delivery ; and since they han- 
dled a large part of the same line of goods, the cartage charge had 
to be discontinued by the others. The charge made was 5 cents per 
100 pounds, with a minimum charge of 15 cents to any part of the 
city or suburbs. In the dealers' opinion this experience indicated 
that a charge for cartage would reduce delivery expenses at least 
50 per cent as well as turning man power into more necessary lines. 

A rather comprehensive plan for limited deliveries, with a charge 
for special delivery, not only for foodstuffs but for all merchandise, 
was put into effect throughout the State of Utah during the war. 
This was carried out under rules drawn up and promulgated by the 
Commercial Economy Board for Utah with the support of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense and Food Administration. With this Gov- 
ernment sanction it was exceedingly successful. 

The delivery regulations as applicable to the wholesalers in Salt 
Lake City provided that no vehicle might go to the same customer 
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nor over the same route more than once per day (twice per day for 
highly pei'ishable goods) in the down-town section, nor more than 
once every other day (once each day for highly perishable goods) 
outside the down-town section (hospitals, hotels, restaurants, and 
depots excepted) ; that each vehicle might leave the wholesale house 
as many times per day as need be if fully loaded or if going over a 
different route each time; that one S()eeial delivery a day was allowed 
to a customer in case of necessity, but a mininmm charge of $1 for 
this delivery must be paid by the customer, the purpose of this charge 
being to discourage special deliveries. Beyond Salt Lake City limits 
deliveries were limited to not more than once weekly for nonperish- 
able goods and twice weekly for perishables, deliveries for great dis- 
tances of this character being justified only by loads of at least 75 per 
cent of the carrying capacity of the delivery truck. The regulations 
further provided that deliveries were to be only on the ground floor, 
and that receivers were to expedite tlie departure of the delivery man 
in every way possible. Mr. W. F. Jensen. State Commissioner of 
Commercial Economy, in a letter to the Federal Trade Commission 
under date of November 21, 1918, writes : 

It is difficult to determine just what the saving is. I am told that four of our 
department stores in Salt Lake City are saving $150,000 per annum in delivery 
costs. That, of course, is a great deal for a town of this size. I should say 
that all these reforms in deUveries, as a whole, might make a saving of $1,000,000 
in Salt Lake City alone, a town with about 110,000 population. I believe I am 
safe in saying that reducing deliveries from three and four per day to one de- 
livery per day, to each house, actually made a decrease in operating costs for 
retail merchants of anywhere from 3 to 6 per cent on the total volume car- 
ried on. Or, in other words, if it cost them 20 per cent to do business, these 
curtailments would reduce that 3 to 6 per cent, and in the long run I believe the 
public is securing benefits from the saving. 

It has resulted in quite an increase in the " cash and carry " plan, which is 
the most economical of all. The average saving in deliveries, as applied to 
wholesalers, might be from 1 to 2^ per cent on the total done ; while, in a gen- 
eral way, all deliveries, as applied to wholesalers and retailers imder these rules 
and regulations issued by us, certainly reduced the number of men or boys em- 
ployed, the number of trucks, horses, and wagons operated from 35 to 75 per 
ceut. 

To what extent these economies will be continued after the war 
emergency it is impossible to state, but the social benefit of these and 
similar economic adjustments has been so clearly demonstrated that 
dealers may be willing to cooperate. Such benefit should be made to 
accrue, either through competition or government regulation, very 
largely to the consumer. 

Many dealers, however, feel that even such regulations do not 
eliminate all unnecessary delivery expense, since there still remains 
the duplication incident to individual deliveries of several dealers 
covering the same routes. Such wholesalers suggest the creation of a 
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delivery company, either as a cooperative affair of the dealers or as 
an imdepezident venture, which would consolidate all deliveries with 
well-defined routes both for receiving the loads and for making de- 
liveries. Such a company could provide itself with propw vehicles 
for the transportation and protection of foodstuffs and give only such 
delivery service as would be of the best economic advantage* 

XJNFAIB AND WASTEFUL TRADE PRACTICES. 

SectioiL 17. — ^Ptaetiees of farmers and shippers. 

Single instances of unfair and sharp practices between handlers 
of foodstuffs may result in losses to some persons and undue profits 
to others; but isolated transactions of this kind do not necessarily 
cause such losses or wastes as to be of social interest. When, how- 
ever, transportation or other facilities are used for products which 
the shipper knows to be worthless or when sharp practices are suffi- 
ciently common to bring an element of distrust into dealings gener- 
ally, an added cost is the inevitable result. If individuals of any 
class use sharp practices to an appreciable extent, the suspicion toward 
all members of that class is such that any pei'sons dealing with them 
must make the spread between purchase? price and sales price sufficient 
to include an insurance charge. If this suspicion exists at each step in 
the marketing process, there is obviously a considerabe charge due to 
insurance against unfair and sharp practices. When this is added 
to the legitimate cost and passed on to the ultimate consumer, the 
problem assumes material importance. 

Farmers and shippers sometimes misrepresent the quality, con- 
dition, weight, or count of their shipments. They often mix in 
culls of fruit and vegetables which should have been left in the 
field or orchard. It is clearly uneconomic to incur cost for their 
transportation to market, where they must be sorted out and dumped. 
Not only an inferior grade but sometimes actually rotten and dis- 
eased vegetables are found in a shipment. The purchaser in such 
cases has no adequate protection and no recoui'se for reimbursement 
except through process of law. Dealers claim tliat appeal to the 
courts is too slow and expensive a procedure in most cases, and they 
urge tlie creation of some quicker, fairer, and cheaper agency for 
rectification of these evils. Some suggest a system of inspection at 
shipping points and the licensing of all shippers, whether farmers 
or not. 

A great deal of trouble and loss is caused by the fact that farmers 
and other shippers " top off " their goods. A car of fruit or vege- 
tables is often topped off with very good stock, while inferior goods 
are concealed below. When a carload is received it is possible to in- 
spect only a few barrels or bags next to the door. These will be 
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found of good quality and in prime condition ; but after the car has 
been accepted, paid for and unloaded, its contents may prove to be 
of generally poor quality, with inferior or actually bad fruit or vege- 
tables in the ends of the car. Apple shippers especially are charged 
with making a practice of topping off their barrels. They put nice, 
large apples on the top and sometimes on the bottom, filling the cen- 
ter with small and off-grade stock. It is reported that apples have 
been packed with a stove pipe in the center of the barrel, the high- 
grade apples being placed around the outside, while culls were placed 
inside of it. The pipe was then withdrawn and a final layer of 
good stock spread over the top of the barrel. The evil of topping 
off barrels of apples has become so general that in some districts it 
is customary for the commission man to send his own men into the 
country to grade and pack the fruit. Some dealers assert that they 
would seldom buy apples from a commission man who did not state 
that his own men had done the packing. Of course, there are some 
farmers in these districts whose goods are so well and favorably 
known that dealers have sufficient confidence to buy from them. Po- 
tatoes are often loaded in much the same manner, with the off-grade, 
rotten, or diseased potatoes placed where they will be unobserved 
during inspection. Farmers ship many potatoes which can not be 
marketed for human consumption and should be kept for hog feed. 
Dishonest billing of cars by the shippers is also a source of loss. 
There is an informal trade understanding allowing for a shrinkage 
of 2 per cent in shipments of potatoes. Shippers sometimes take 
advantage cf this and fill to only 148 pounds or less the sacks which 
should contain 150 pounds on arrival. Eetailers demand full meas- 
ure, consequently the wholesale dealer has to make up the amount 
held out by the shipper. A car of cabbage shipped from Wisconsin 
to Tennessee was billed at 25,000 pounds. It weighed 23,000 pounds 
when it arrived at the unloading ^oint after seven days on the road. 
Since normal shrinkage should not exceed 500 pounds, there was 
clearly something wrong in the loading. Some shippers regularly 
send cars of cabbage and potatoes which show 10 to 20 per cent less 
weight than called for in the invoice. Such a shrinkage is too great to 
have occurred in the length of time the cars were rolling. The draft for 
the purchase price has to be taken up after inspection, but before the 
car can be unloaded and its contents weighed. To obtain any refund 
for such shortages after goods are paid for is practically impossible. 
Dealers urge some regulation by which the shippers would be com- 
pelled to guarantee weights within 5 per cent ; they contend that this 
would cover all natural shrinkage in transit. In one case encoun- 
tered the freight bill called for a lower weight than did the bill for 
the goods. It is apparent that either the car's weight was less than 
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the amount which was billed against the receiver, or that it was 
understated to the railroad in order to reduce the freight charges. 

Farmers and other shippers charge that dealers often reject ship- 
ments with little or no excuse on a falling market, as discussed in an- 
other section. (See pp. 172-175.) Wholesale dealers, on the other 
hand, charge that farmerg and shippers refuse to make delivery ac- 
cording to agreement if meantime the market price had advanced. 
There is no way of checking up accurately a farmer's acreage and 
yield, Canners state that when the market price is higher than that 
named in the agreement, farmers often deceive them concerning the 
number of bushels or baskets per acre in the yield for which they 
have contracted. This was particularly true regarding tomatoes in 
1917, when the market price advanced from 20 cents per basket, the 
price at which many contracts were made, to $1 per basket. 

"Cropping" their poultry before delivery is a practice charged 
against some farmers and shippers. This consists in overfeeding the 
poultry, getting them as full as possible of unassimilated food before 
they are weighed, or in feeding them meal filled with salt so that 
they will drink a pound or more of water. The purchaser thus pays 
for a half a pound to a pound of chicken which does not exist. The 
practice is doubly injurious, in that such overfeeding, especially in 
hot weather, causes a feverish condition in the fowls. They are un- 
able to eat normally, so they rapidly lose not only the excess weight 
for which the dealer has paid but normal weight as well. They are 
unable to stand transportation in warm weather and do not recover 
until after a period of proper care and feeding. Dealers in Eastern 
markets who maintain their own buying offices and attend to their 
own shipments report that it is impossible in some districts to secure 
from producers poultry which has not been cropped. Although they 
have men accompany the poultry and give it all possible care on the 
railroad, feeding and watering properly from shipping point to des- 
tination, the loss in weight usually runs to 10 or 12 per cent and fre- 
quently more. The Government has attempted to stop the cropping 
of poultry at the terminals, but some dealers would have the evil 
corrected at the shipping point by forbidding the sale of live poul- 
try with more than a limited amount of feed in their crops. ' Deal- 
ers who do not attend to their own shipn\pnt, but buy upon delivery, 
complain that much cropping is practiced in transit. In some mar- 
kets dealers are attempting to control the shipper by refusing to 
accept poultry until the added weight has been lost. 

Section 18. — Practices of commission men and brokers. 

It is apparent, as previously noted, that marketing is constantly 
becoming less on a commission basis and more on a basis of 
outright purchase and sale. (See pp. 40-41.) But this is at least 
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I)artly due to the general advantages of the latter method for the 
juoducer or shipper rather than to any gi*eater degree of sharp 
]/iactice among commission uien than any other class of produce 
dealers. In selling for acceptance and payment at the shi^Dping 
point the shipper receives his nioi)ey inmiediately upon the loading 
of the car, whereas on consigned goods he must wait until they 
have arrived and been sold, and the sales report has been forwarded 
by the consignee. Aside from the psychological effect of receiving 
immediate payment, it is a decided advantage to be released from 
the risk of transportation and possibility of L*ejection at point of 
destination. A Pacific coast shipper of appks estimates the ad- 
vantage at 3 cents a box from an insurance standpoint, while fre- 
quently the price realized in many cases not only equals but sur- 
passes that which can be obtained on sales made in transit or upon 
arrival in the large centers. The producer who sells for cash at a 
fair price is always satisfied and will grow another crop. The cash 
buyer is better posted on the market conditions in various cities, 
whereas the producer shipping goods on consignment may send them 
to glutted markets and lose heavily. 

A produce shipping firm of Wisconsin states that its experience 
of 15 years leads it to the conclusion that commission men should 
by no means be blamed for all troubles which occur. Products of 
high quality and honestly maintained uniform standards, coupled 
with an intimate knowledge of the various markets* have permitted 
this firm to market its pix)ducts thrtmgh only a few representa- 
tives; and whether the goods moved directly for cash f. o. b. ship- 
ping point, were sold on a straight commission basis, or were sold 
subject to inspection upon arrival (the last two methods being 
those usually employed), the results were practically the same. 
Some Georgia fruit dealers report that in their ex|>erience selling 
for cash f. o. b. shipping point nets them less money than shipping 
their peaches on consignment. But this firm is exceedingly care- 
ful to send only the best quality of fruit and to ship to commission 
dealers known by pi'evious experience. 

While admitting that there aie some dishonest dealers in their 
line, commission men themselves feel that most of the friction is 
the fault of the shippers, who charge sharp practice against any 
firm which does not net for the shipper what he expects. They feel 
that unsatisfactory returns can be attributed more to ignorance on 
the part of the shippers than to dishonesty on the part of com- 
mission men. They assert that complaints come from shippers who 
are not posted on markets in general and the special requirements 
of the markets to which they ship: consequently they do not know 
how to prepare their shipments to secure the best market prices. 
A New York dealer mentioned a car of poultry which had recently 
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arrived in poor condition and which naturally sold at a reduction 
from the market price. The shipper, however, could not be con- 
vinced of the poor condition of the shipment, and the commission 
man expected to lose that shipper's future business. 

However, some producers and shippers report dishonest methods 
among commission men, and some assert that they have lost money 
in everything'they sold through this method. Produce finns in Wis- 
consin report that representatives of commission houses have called 
on them during the flush of the butter season, inspected the goods 
held in their cold-storage plants, and pronounced the goods " ex- 
tras " ; but after the goods had been shipped to the commission houses 
in Chicago, the commission houses sent returns on " seconds." In ad- 
dition, there is always a large shrinkage reported. However closely 
a shipment of butter is weighed at the shipping point, the produce 
firms assert that the commission men always report a weight some- 
what less than they themselves have recorded. Such firms feel 
that if their goods could be shipped to a market in care of a Govern- 
ment agent who would weigh and inspect the goods before turning 
them over to commission man, wholesaler, or broker, the results would 
be more satisfactory. At least much criticism and friction would be 
avoided. The shipper is generally in a position where he must accept 
the returns offered him without opportunity to check up the facts, 
hence he can seldom prove that he has not received just and fair 
treatment. Some shippers of live poultry report a disposition among 
commission men to pay more attention to the interests of their cus- 
tomers than to those of the shippers they represent. If a situation 
arises in which the interests of their shippers and customers are in 
conflict, they appear to favor the local customers. The shippers be- 
lieve that this is because most live poultry is largely sold to a class 
of dealers who could not stand a heavy loss, so in order to protect 
themselves the commission men throw the loss on the shippers instead 
of these dealers. 

It is apparent that most well-established shippers who endeavor 
to get their goods out in high-class condition have relations with good, 
responsible commission men with whom they have been doing busi- 
ness and in whom they have confidence. But it is equally apparent 
that in every city there are some commission men who prey upon 
new concerns before they learn the Inarkets and the relative reliability 
of the various commission concerns. These commission men make a 
special effort to watch for new shippers ahd, in order to induce ship- 
ments, quote very attractive prices. When the shipments arrive they 
generally report shortages, bad condition on arrival, or decline of 
the market, to account for small returns reported, until after con- 
siderable loss the shipper learns from experience to know these men. 
If the grower or shipper is not too susceptible to the market quota- 
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tions put out by irresponsible concerns, his chances of loss can be 
reduced to a minimum. 

False returns are not always a matter of dishonesty. The com- 
mission business is fairly easy to enter and there are some incompe- 
tents in it. The dealers claim that 4t is not always possible to tell 
what the farmer, or other person for whom the commission man is 
acting, is really entitled to receive without a well-handled accounting 
system. Many of the men in the business seem unable to provide this. 
Ther^ is commonly a great rush at certain periods of the day, and as 
a result it happens that records are not made when they should be, 
and the commission man must rely on his memory. Mistakes are 
made, and upon the whole they are not likely to be against the inter- 
est of the commission man who makes them. Such methods of ac- 
counting, moreover, offer special temptations to fraud, particularly 
if a man is hard pressed financially. In some cases, however, mis- 
takes are genuine, and one unusually conscientious commission man 
is reported to have become insolvent because of the unduly favorable 
reports he made to the men he represented. 

The most common case of making false returns, aided, in some cases 
perhaps, by this inaccurate system of accounting, occurs when the 
commission man sells a small part of a consignment at an especially 
good price. He will in such case sometimes make to the man he rep- 
resents a return showing that all the goods were sold at the lower 
price at which the greater part of them were actually sold. He may 
satisfy his conscience by arguing that the especially high price was 
due to special activity, effort, or ability on his part. It is said by 
dealers that in former days all conmiission men, if they were fortu- 
nate enough to get $2.25 a package when the prevailing rate was $2, 
considered the 25 cents as their perquisite. Better knowledge on the 
part of shippers and Government regulation during the war make 
this more difficult now. 

Shippers generally can not report definite cases of false accounts, 
since they are not in a position to verify their suspicions. A com- 
mission firm in Philadelphia wrote shippers in Vinemont, Pa., in 
August, 1918, that pears were selling from $8 to $10 per barrel ; in 
response to this advice 105 barrels of Bartlett pears were shipped on 
August 21 and 51 barrels on August 23. Upon receipt of returns, the 
shippers found that the commission firm allowed them from $1 to $G 
per barrel and charged a commission of 10 per cent for selling. The 
commission firm made several explanations for the smaller return, 
stating that the pears were not of as good quality as they should have 
been, that the railroad company had shipped them to Xoble Street, 
which was a poor market, etc. The shippers in such cases can not 
easily determine whether the returns are false or not. 
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A shipper of eggs from Indianapolis was induced to ship a car of 
eggs to a commission house in New York City by the statement that 
if he would consign the house a car of eggs it would guarantee to net 
him more than any other house with which he had been dealing and 
would pay a draft for a reasonable amount upon shipment. After 
a personal interview and exchanges of wires, a car containing 345 
cases of eggs was shipped on April 17, 1917. Upon arrival -of the 
car, the. commission firm claimed the eggs were not what it had 
expected. After holding the eggs in ordinary storage for some time 
and allowing them to deteriorate by not properly protecting them, 
the firm sold them at a heavy loss, and the shippers were requested 
to reimburse the commission firm for what they claim was an over- 
draft of $1,145. The loss to the shippers amounted in all to about 
$1,400 on this car. This was due to over anxious commission men 
willing to guarantee anything in order to get business, and ready to 
deny everything after goods are received ; it was due also to the ship- 
per's susceptibility to the lure of promises and his willingness to 
leave tried firms on the chance of bigger returns. 

A shipper at Burnside, Ky., reports a somewhat similar situation 
with this same commission firm in New York. A shipment consisting 
of 570 cases of eggs was shipped on April 26, 1918, from Burnside. 
The shipment cost the shipper $4,872.42, and the net returns from the 
commission firm amounted to $4,685.25, a net loss to the shipper of 
$187.17. Upon arrival the car was reported in bad order owing to 
damage in transit. The commission firm, upon advice of shipper, 
had a considerable part of the shipment repacked in order to elimi- 
nate the broken and damaged eggs. When the eggs were sold the 
market was at a point where the shipper was able to sell his eggs at 
38^ cents f. o. b. shipping point, yet the commission firm reported the 
car sold in New York at an average of 33 to 34 cents, less freight and 
commission. The commission firm claimed this price was due to the 
damaged condition of the shipment, but since it had been repacked 
and the broken and damaged eggs eliminated the shipper felt that 
the shipment had been sacrificed to the extent of 4 or 5 cents per 
dozen. -Since the shipment had been handled on a commission basis, 
the shipper had to accept the returns and close the matter. 

An examination of the books of a New York commission firm by 
a representative of the Federal Trade Commission showed returns 
made to shippers of turnips from July 16 to July 22, 1918, to be 
uniformly rendered at $2.50 per barrel, while details of sales indi- 
cated that prices received were $2.65, $2.75, and $3. 

Some shippers report that when they send goods on consignment 
and the market is advancing they get returns on the sales much 
sooner than they are due, while on a declining market returns are 
always several days too late. In this way the shipper seldom receives 
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the benefit of the full advance in the market and always suffers the 
entire loss due to the decline. 

The first dishonest returns received by a shipper may not be too 
small, but may, in fact, be greater than the amount to which he is 
entitled. This is often the case with irresponsible commission men 
who come into the market without anv clients. Thev note the nanief? 
of shippers from the goods on wagons or elsewhere, write praising 
their goods, and offer to sell at a better price than the shippers are 
receiving. Getting a client in this way, they sell his goods and 
report to him a sale at a hi^ price. This ti^ansaction represents a 
la^s to the commission man, but he may even repeat the reporting of 
a price higher than was actually received. The shipper may receive 
very little or no return from later shipments, however, so that in the 
end it is certain to be a loss. 

Commission men themselves, as well as shippers, I'eport that under 
certain circumstances commission dealei's buy on their own account 
the goods sent to them on consignment, i^cting in good faith as repre- 
sentative of the shipper, and obtaining for him the highest possible 
price from the purchaser, is obviousl}' difficult when the representa- 
tive is himself the purchaser. Generally the commission man will 
sell to himself on a rising market only, whereby lie is certain of a 
profit from the rise, in addition to his commission. In such case he 
makes return on the basis of the market price when goods arrived. 
If the market is falling or the goods are likely to deteriorate before 
a resale can be made, he is more likelv to sell on commission. This 

ft/ 

may be sharp practice, but is not necessarily so, provided tlie pro- 
ducer is made fully aware of the facts and knows in advance that the 
dealer to whom he usually sends his goods may act as commission man 
at times instead of merchant. In some cases the dealer simply will 
not buy outright if he thinks the markets are not favorable, and the 
farmer has the choice of having goods sold on commission or not at 
all. Nevertheless the practice of a commission dealer buying on his 
own account goods shipped to him on consignment is fraught with 
danger. 

In defense of the practice it is said that the desire on the part of 
the farmer or shipper for quick returns of sales is often the I'eason 
why the commission man sells to himself. He i^eports at the market 
price, expecting to sell the goods in the near future at such price \\s 
will at least show no loss for him ; and it is claimed tliat this is often 
done for the shipper's intei-est, in order to make a prompt return. 
But it is clear that if his purchase proves unprofitable, he is very 
likely to purchase other goods at such a price as to equalize the 
former loss, unless he is unusually honest. The commission man 
may have disposed of 90 per cent or more of the goods from a car, 
and the shipper is pressing for settlement. If the produce is being 
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sold from the car, the free time may expire and demurrage charges 
would be added to the expenses. In such cases the commission man 
may purchase himself, that is, assume the risk of reselling, and make 
liis report of sales with this final 10 per cent sold to himself entered 
at what he considers a fair price. If the market rises, he may make 
an extra profit; if it falls, or if there is difficulty in finding customei-s, 
he may lose. 

Some dealers report the character of their sales to be such that 
it is impossible to do a regular commission business. One company 
reports that commission men in its market who handle and sell 
poultry and eggs at wholesale, i. e., in carload or other large lots, 
leceive 6 per cent commission. This concern, however, sells some 
goods as a wholesaler, some as a jobber and some as a I'etailer direct 
to consumers, and there was no definite percentage basis on which it 
could settle regularly with all shippers. It had been its custom, 
therefore, to make a "net return price*' at such figure as it con- 
sidered just, without giving any details of sales made or expenses 
incurred. After the Ignited States Food Administration forbade 
tlie net return reports without full details and made it obligatory 
that, before a dealer purchase<l for himself, the shippers should 
clearly understand that he planned to do so, such firms have either 
changed their business custom or have had their regular shippers 
give them in writing full power to purchase at what they may 
consider a fair price. Often goods sent on conmiission have to be 
resorted and repacked, which is a source of expense for labor, crates, 
barrels, etc. Dealers state that while it would be possible to keep 
a careful account of >such expenses, so they might be openly de- 
ducted from the selling price, it would involve too much petty 
liookkeeping. Therefore they make a deduction fiom the price 
reported to the sliippers. In such cases there is no actual sale to the 
dealer himself, although the reported price is not the actual sales 
price. 

Commission men, a» well as others, state that one may properly 
do either a commission or a merchandising business, but should not 
be permitted to do both. For example, a man may purchase 50 bas- 
kets of lettuce, either from a shipper or in the market, and at the 
same time receive another lot on consignment. If the market is 
good, all the lettuce can be sold at a fair price. If, however, the 
market is poor, the dealer will certainly sell first those goods for 
which he has paid his own money ; and if any goods are spoiled they 
^ill be some of the consigned goods, the loss falling on the consignor. 
Commission agents at the Halles Centrales, Paris, are not allowed 
to engage in business on their own account, and it is said that be- 
cause of this regulation the distant growers have confidence in their 
market methods. 
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In some cases the commission man will sell to himself the goods 
consigned, while leaving the farmer under the impression that he 
is actually selling to others. In some instances sales may be ac- 
tually made and the report to the farmer be literally true; but the 
sale may be to an organization of commission firms who then sell 
at a considerably higher price. Anoth'er form of sale of consigned 
goods is reported which is at least open to the suspicion that the 
consignee was other than the true representative of the shipper. 
Goods were sold by the commission man on account of the ship- 
l)er. The purchaser then left the goods with the commission man 
to be sold for the purchaser's account. 

A western shipper reports an experience in which a broker for- 
warded an order, apparently from a bona fide purchaser, for a car of 
choice, recleaned, large, white beans, bill of lading to be sent with 
draft attached. The contract price was $12.50 per hundredweight 
for 50,000 pounds f . o. b. shipping point. After shipment was made 
the market declined. A wire was received from the broker stating 
that from lack of funds the purchaser was unable to take up the 
draft, and requesting that he be released and the broker permitted to 
dispose of the car to the best advantage. The shipper refused, in- 
sisting the contract be performed, but was unable to get any settle- 
ment, finally being compelled to handle the disposition of the beans 
himself. Later the shipper learned that the alleged purchaser, 
who was the father-in-law of the broker, had been dead two years 
at the time of the supposed sale. It would seem that the broker in 
this case was " playing the market." If the market had advanced the 
shipper would have had no difficulty in making delivery, as the 
broker would have accepted the beans, taken up the draft according 
to contract, and disposed of the goods to his advantage. At the date 
of report, six months later, the shipper had been able to dispose 
of only one-fifth of the beans, these at a loss, and has been under 
expense for storage at a high rate, insurance, and numerous telegrams 
sent to various dealers. 

Section 19. — ^Practices of wholesale dealers. 

Unfair treatment of the shipper is by no means confined to the 
commission houses. The merchant, if he is not too scrupulous, may 
use a method by which he takes for himself any advantages of rise 
in the market and passes back to the shipper any losses from a de- 
cline. Some of the growers' associations, as well as other shippers 
who are large enough to insist on their own methods of distribution, 
sell to wholesalers only f. o. b. shipping point, receive their payment 
when the car is loaded, and assume no risk thereafter. If the goods 
are as represented when loaded there is no opportunity for the pur- 
chaser to pass back to the shipper a loss from any cause. But many 
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shipments are sold subject to inspection by the purchaser at point of 
destination. If the market is advancing the inspection is always 
favorable and thc'Car accepted. If the advance is sharp, or there is 
indication that it will continue, even shipments inferior to the grade 
guaranteed will be accepted without complaint, since the price at the 
terminal market is now so much higher than when goods were 
ordered. 

If, however, the market declined after the goods were purchased 
it has in the past been a practice in some markets for dealers to reject 
the car, refusing to accept the goods upon some excuse. Sometimes 
the reason alleged may be genuine and fair, but often it is a flimsy 
pretext to avoid accepting the goods and bearing the loss due to the 
break in prices. It then becomes necessary for the shipper to give 
the dealer whatever reduction in price he demands, dispose of the 
goods as best he can, or undertake a recovery at law. Generally the 
shipper is too far away to verify the dealer's statements about the 
condition of the goods, to make other arrangements for their sale, or 
to prosecute the dealer without great expense and inconvenience ; and 
he often agrees to take the buyer's oflper rather than throw the goods 
upon the market. In either case he has a considerably smaller re- 
turn than he had a right to expect when making the sale, and the 
loss due to the market decline is passed to him. In many cases such 
rejections are in no wise justified, and it is said that there are some 
irresponsible firms which actually depend on allowances for sup- 
posedly poor shipments in order to stay in business. Considerabla 
time is often lost while the shipper and dealer are adjusting the 
matter, during which the produce deteriorates. An enormous 
amount of food is said to have spoiled while these controversies con- 
tinued- It is reported that some dealers refuse cars of produce, 
causing the railroads to dispose of them, and then have some com- 
missioil man attend the sale and buy the car for the very dealer to 
whom it was originally consigned. He thus obtains it at a price 
below that agreed upon. 

Various produce dealers' associations and exchanges have in the 
past provided inspectors who could be called upon to inspect cars 
under discussion, but shippers have felt that such inspection would 
tend to favor the dealer rather than the shipper. Eecently the Bu- 
reau of Markets, United States Department of Agriculture, has de- 
veloped an official inspection service, upon which any shipper may 
call if quality of goods is questioned. If the goods are found to be in 
accord with the grade and other conditions of the order, the dealer 
has been forced to accept. If some deterioration has occurred, or the 
goods are not up to the grade represented, the inspector may evaluate 
the goods and adjust the matter, thus saving further deterioration of 
the goods through delay and assuring each party of an unprejudiced 
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official decision. This inspection system has been so successful that 
dealers and shippers express the hope that it will be extended to 
shipping points, also that the right to call for an inspection may be 
extended to the receiver of the goods. Just such a system of inspec- 
tion for potatoes was developed during the war by the United States 
Food Administration (see p. 23) , but is now discontinued. 

Among the cases of refusal to accept shipments which had been 
ordered is that repoiled by a producer in Waynesboro, Va., who 
shipped a car of apples upon order of a wholesale produce firm in 
Tampa, Fla., sending what was to the best of his knowledge exactly 
what was ordered. Upon receipt of the car tJie firm wired that the 
apples were not up to the standard and they would accept them only 
on a reduction of 40 cents per barrel. The weather was hot and the 
apples were in a bad part of the country for such weather, so in order 
to avoid the possibility of losing the entire shipment the producer 
allowed the reduction and took his loss. This same producer had a 
somewhat similar experience with a firm in Pensacola, Fla., in which 
he was compelled to make an allowance of 75 cents a barrel on his 
apples. The receivei-s had demanded an even greater deduction. 

A broker, who until recently sold 400,000 to 500,000 bushels of 
potatoes annually, reports that this business proved unprofitable 
chiefly because buyers would refuse to accept when the market broke 
between the date of purchase and arrival of the goods. In one case 
he had sold in Canada for a growers' exchange a car of potatoes 
which was rejected because of a break in the market. Although the 
broker went to considerable expense to straighten out the matter the 
potatoes were finally sold for the freight. A Pittsburgh dealer re- 
ports that a few years ago one local receiver rejected 25 cars because 
of a break in the market. 

Shippers in Los Angeles, Cal., report that in June, 1918, they re- 
ceived an order from a dealer in Albuquerque, N. Mex., for 1,800 
pounds of perishable produce. The shipment was repacked, made in 
every way fii'st class, and shipped in a refrigerator car via the Santa 
Fe Railroad. Upon its arrival the dealer rejected the entire ship- 
ment, alleging that some of the apricots were overripe, although 
there were only 15 crates of apricots in the car. The shippers were 
not notified of the rejection and did not learn of it until the dealer 
refused to pay the bills. 

What appears to be one of the clearest cases of indefensible I'efusal 
to carry out a contract of purchase is reported by a shipper of eggs 
at Murray, Ky,, not even a claim of poor quality being made. A 
dealer in Detroit, Mich., had purchased a car of eggs f. o. b. ship- 
per's track at Murray, wiring confirmation after the shipper had 
accepted his offer. Before the car started the market broke heavily 
and the dealer wired refusing to accept the shipmdat, alleging, in 
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spite of the fact that he had wired confirmation after acceptance, 
that the shipper had accepted too late. Being too far away to bring 
suit conveniently, tlie shipper had to suffer his loss. 

A very heavy waste of food from rejections is reported before Gov- 
ernment inspection and control incident to the war. That many of 
these rejections were not defensible is indicated by the results in the 
case of inspected shipments. For example, a shipper of fruit in the 
Northwest reports that on August 17, 1918, he shipped 11 crates of 
Italian prunes to a dealer in Omaha, Nebr. The agreed terms were 
$1.75 per crate, but after the goods were shipped the market fell 
heavily, so that when the prunes arrived the dealer refused to accept. 
He did not, however, notify the shipper, who learned of the rejection 
only through the railroad. The shipper took the matter up with 
the United States Food Administration, the goods were inspected, 
and the dealer was compelled to accept the car and pay for the goods 
as agreed. Had this occurred previous to Government control the 
shipper would have lost. 

On August 24, 1918, a fruit shipper at Yakima, Wash., shipped a 
pool car of peaches to Seattle, one-half of the car to each of two 
firms. Before the arrival of the car the market had fallen. One of 
the firms accepted half of the carload as previously agreed, but the 
other rejected its share on the ground tliat the fruit was in poor 
condition. This firm, however, offered to accept at a reduced price. 
The broker representing the shipper called in a Government in- 
spector, who reported that it was one of the finest cars of peaches he 
had ever inspected. The receiver was instructed to accept, and 
did so. 

Brokers and manufacturers state that the taking of cash discount 
by dealers far beyond the period within which they are allowed is a 
very prevalent evil. It is* chiefly a practice of small dealers. The 
manufacturers and canners feel that they must submit to the practice 
and accept the check sent in settlement or they may lose their cus- 
tomers. This causes the manufacturer to charge a generally higher 
price in order to protect himself against this loss, and eventually 
causes a higher price to be paid by the consumer. 

In like manner dealers will accept shipment without protest, 
but in paying for the bill of goods will make claims for shortage and 
breakage, without any evidence being submitted, and deduct the 
amount from the check sent in payment. 

Section 20. — Practices of retail dealers. 

Some retail dealers order goods from the wholesaler or jobber and 
then refuse to accept them, returning them without attempt to justify 
this action or making unjust claims for damage in order to obtain the 
goods at a lower net price. When this occurs it is usually in the case 
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of shipments by wholesalers to out-of-town retailers. Most whole- 
sale dealers sell f. o. b. point of shipment and a clear bill of ladmg 
should be conclusive evidence of the delivery of goods in proper con- 
dition, but unscrupulous retailers may make claims for goods dam- 
aged in transit, or refuse to accept shipments. This causes the whole- 
saler a large aggregate loss as well as often entailing a waste of the 
food. 

Wholesale dealers report that loss and waste on rejected goods is 
at times a considerable item, since further handling and exposure are 
necessary during the return trip and the cost of handling is doubled. 
As a measure for conservation of food, it has been urged that all re- 
tail dealers should be required under penalty to accept perishable 
foodstuffs at destination and make such adjustments as may be justi- 
fied with the wholesale dealer or the transportation company, where- 
ever the fault may lie, thus preventing the actual waste and further 
loss which occurs if the goods are rejected or returned. 

Some retailers have a custom, apparently well established, of re- 
turning canned products and other commodities and demanding that 
their accounts be credited with the amount of the purchase price. 
This is not the immediate rejection or return noted above, but may 
occur even after the transaction has been closed and the bill for the 
goods paid. It is decidedly wasteful, if not strictly unfair. Canners 
are held responsible for swelled cans; but retailers take advantage 
of this fact and return goods as unfit and spoiled when the fault is 
really their own through careless handling and insanitary storage. 
If canned goods are going to spoil, this can readily be seen shortly 
after they are purchased, yet some dealers return goods after keeping 
them for six or eight months. In fact, one wholesale grocery com- 
pany asserts that they have had canned fruit and vegetables returned 
after three or four years. This causes a loss to the wholesaler or the 
canner of the return freight, as well as throws back on him goods 
which are now unsalable. 

Packaged goods sometimes are likewise returned on some trifling 
pretext, and many wholesale grocers feel that they must submit to 
this or lose their business to another wholesaler who will submit 
Some retailers make a practice of selling their freshest goods in pref- 
erence to trying to dispose of older stock. If a line of goods does not 
move as rapidly as expected, the retailer thus makes the wholesalers 
assume the loss due to his poor judgment in buying. Some of the 
canned and packaged goods may have become spoiled by being piled 
during months for display purposes in the retail stores. This is a 
factor in consigning enormous quantities of foodstuffs to the waste 
dump annually. 

This practice has been encouraged by the custom, particularly of 
specialty food distributors, of putting out food products on con.sign- 
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ment to retailers, as well as that of loading the retail merchant with 
goods upon the understanding that he can return them if unsalable. 
Such a practice tends to make the retailer careless in handling his 
goods and irresponsible in ordering, and conduces to waste of food 
products. The consequent loss which falls upon the wholesalers 
causes them to add sufficient to their prices to insure them against 
this, thus increasing the ultimate cost to the consumer with no com- 
pensating advantage. 

Some retail dealers are exceedingly careless regarding the ship- 
ping containers used in sending them goods, failing to return such 
things as banana traps, ice cream tubs, bottles, milk cans, etc. It is 
claimed that if a conservation movement were started to make it a 
misdemeanor to destroy any returnable container or shipping pack- 
age or cause it to be destroyed, or allow its destruction, thousands of 
dollars would be saved on the cost of labor and material put into 
such containers. Even when these are not destroyed, retailers often 
fail to return them promptly. This compels the wholesaler to add 
to the cost of doing business by having an unnecessarily large num- 
ber of containers. 

A practice confined to small, irresponsible dealers is that of making 
claims for shortage and breakage without furnishing any proof, and 
arbitrarily deducting the amounts of the alleged damage or shortage 
from the checks given in payment for the goods. While amounting 
to something in the aggregate, these deductions are individually so 
small that there is no recourse except to refuse to have further deal- 
ings with the perpetrator. 

A much more common habit is that of insisting upon deduction of 
discounts after the period has expired during which discounts could 
be legitimately deducted. Wholesalers generally sell upon a basis of, 
30 days credit with a discount, usually of 1 per cent, for settlement 
in full within 10 days. The credit or discount period may be longer 
in some cases, some wholesalers allowing discount if account is paid 
in 14 days. Retail grocers allow their bills to run longer than the 
discount period, often to the full extent of the credit period or longer, 
and then claim and hold back the discount to which they were entitled 
for only 10 days. It seems as though most wholesalers feel that they 
must allow this or lose customers to other dealers who will permit it. 
They frankly state that this practice naturally compels them to ask 
a little higher price in general. Some wholesalers have eflPectively 
broken up this and other practices, by refusing absolutely to accept 
returned goods or to allow any discounts whatsoever except strictly 
according to terms of sale, and refusing to sell goods thereafter to 
any retailer who attempts these practices. This position is, however, 
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difficult for a wholesaler to assume- unless aU otheEs.in the district do 
likewise. 

Seotion 21«'— -SrastBHsi at^ fruit: auotions. 

Althou^ the opinion is generally expressed that the selling of 
fruit by auction is efficient, with little waste and a minimum expense, 
there is some criticism of auctions and of certSiin methods in connec- 
tion, with them. 

It is contended that private sale of fruit would tend to maintain 
a more imiform price, since the auctions overemphasize the influence 
of both supply and demand, with resultant wide fluctuations in 
prices. For example, at one time in 1918 lemons sold at auction 
as high as $11 and $12 a box, a price which dealers claim could not 
have been obtained under a system of private sales. These high 
prices, brought in a larger supply and caused a falling off in demand. 
The price dropped to $1.50 and $2 a box, only about sufficient to pay 
for packing and freight charges. This meant a seriou& loss to the 
shippers and to those dealers who had bought a supply at higher 
prices. It is claimed that under a system of private sales the price 
for lemons would have remained about $4 or $4.50 a box during the 
entire summer. With this steady price the shippers would have been 
more certain of profitable returns, while dealers would not have lost 
money because of the alternate boosting and breaking of tlie market 
by the auction. 

Certain of the large fruit distributors will not sell at private sale 
to dealers in cities where auctions are conducted. It is stated that 
the refusal to sell privately is absolute, no matter what price the 
dealers offer for the products. The result is more intense competi- 
tion at the auction and a tendency to force hi^er prices there. This 
naturally makes it easy for the distributors to manipulate prices by 
increasing or decreasing the supply; and some dealers allege that by 
keeping the supply in New York somewhat below the usual demand 
the distributors make artificial high prices. In their private sales 
in cities where there are no auctions the distributors then sell most 
of their goods with the proviso that dealers are to pay whatever is 
the New York auction price. A somewhat similar manipulation is 
reported regarding a fruit importer who advertised large quantities 
of pineapples to be sold by auction. He put up for sale only a 
small amount, evidently intending to dispose of the balance to his 
customers in interior cities upon the basis of the price received at 
tlie auction — ^where he had stimulated interest for a large demand 
and had intentionally provided a limited supply. 

It is alleged that at some of the auctions the buyers attempt manip- 
ulation by getting together a^d agreeing not to bid agpiinst one an- 
other or by delegating one man to buy for all parties to the agree- 
ment. 
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Some fruit brokers complain, that cei^aiii auctions ara unfair in 
that they show favoritism for the fruit of certain hu-ge distributors. 
This is done by offering their fruit for. sale first more than half the 
time. The advantage lies in the fact that a large number of buyers 
congregate at the opening of the auction and. as soon as their needs 
have been satisfied they depart. Therefore, cars of fruit which are 
sold late do not get the benefit o£. so many potential buyers. Con- 
sequently the price realized for the shippers of these cars tends to 
be somewhat lower. Brokers would have the auctions adopt a :plan 
by which consignees would take, turns in being first to sell.; but they 
allege that the auctions are unwilling to displease their largest cus- 
tomers or are in some manner tied up with them. The latter would 
appear to be the explanation in the case of some of the auctions at 
least, since the auction company is owned or controlled by the firm 
which represents the large shippers as their local consignee. Some 
dealers claim that this favoritism goes to the extent of charging 
different rates of commission to the various consignors of fruit. 

It is charged that the auctioneer sometimes shows favoritism to 
certain buyers by accepting tiieii' bids and knocking down the goods 
to them when other buyers are willing to bid higher prices to secure 
the fruit, and that he often boosts prices by means of false bids. 
Dealers also assert that it has been a common practice for the con- 
signiir of the gooda^ or hisL-repreaentatdve, to bid up tjbe price of the 
good& at the auction. Juatific^iJtiQn of.tiiis is claimed on the grxmnd- 
that the practice is at times necessary to prevasnt the seller from 
sustaining large losseis; but dealers feel that this could he more fairly 
accomplished by openly withdrawing the goods if proper- prices are 
not being obtained. 

. Another practice which is reported is that by which the broker 
representing outrof-towdi dealers- redeives coinpeiisatiQii from the 
seller for aiding: in boosting the auction pricci For. instance, it is 
said that if an importer hafe: ccmsigmnents of lemons listed for sale, 
lie ipay^gO'tp a broker known, to have buying orders and offer him a 
personal rfibateof:10rcent&aboxifhe;will. buy these lemons^ bidding 
whatever is necessary tor get them. The seiler may perhaps provide 
a dummy bidder to bid the price well up. Thus <3ie owner of the 
lemons realizes so much that he can well afford the rebate. The 
broker receives his commission from the dealer for whom he buys, 
and in such case collects from tiie, seller also. It is stated, that after 
the control of the Food Administration became effective this practice 
was discontinued,: because of fear of losing licenses. 

It is ohai^ged. that formerly the importers of foreign lemons often 
doctored the samples xippn which bids at the auction were made and 
that considerable loss, was frequently experienced? feom goods being 
inferior to the samples on which purchase was made. Conditions- 
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are now reported very much better than formerly, as the dock com- 
mittee of the New York Foreign Fruit Exchange now inspects im- 
ports and sees that samples are opened fairly. 

Other practices of which complaint is made are the collection of a 
terminal charge and of a delivery charge. Several of the auction 
companies which have a monopoly of the auction sales in their cities 
have recently assessed ui)on the buyer, in addition to the 1^ or 2 per 
cent commission received from the seller of goods, a so-called ter- 
minal charge. This is arbitrarily fixed at 5 cents a package on 
fruit regardless of the size of the package or the price it brings. 
That this terminal charge is a heavy additional burden on the mar- 
keting of the fruit is Avell demonstrated in the case of one auction 
company, the Baltimore Fruit Exchange, w^hose books were ex- 
amined. With a paid-up capital of $11,000 this auction company 
in 1917 had an income of $69,800.21, of which $38,308.45 was ob- 
tained from this 5-cent terminal charge. Certain auctions also 
make a charge for delivery, even if the buyers haul the goods away. 
Buyers who themselves take away the goods are entitled under the 
rules of the auction to a credit, but if it is not definitely asked for it 
is not deducted from the bills. 

Section 22. — Speculative and monopolistic dealers. 

In a broad u§e of the word any man who invests his money, time, 
or labor in any phase of the perishable food business is a speculator 
to a greater degree than are dealers in many other lines. The pro- 
ducer whose uncertainty regarding future weather and market con- 
ditions is very great, the shipper who sends his goods on consign- 
ment, the wholesaler, the retailer, even the commission man, all 
assume a speculative risk as previous sections of this chapter have 
indicated. Likewise dealers who store goods merely for their usual 
trade requirements are speculators since they will lose if the price 
level does not increase sufficiently to bring repayment of original 
cost, of storage charges and of interest on money invested. But 
such speculative operations do not cause an appreciable loss to other 
persons or add an unfair charge to the cost of the goods. 

In the more usual and narrower sense the speculator is one who 
adds a charge to the cost of food without giving any service com- 
mensurate with the profits he makes. He does not buy goods solely 
to protect his expected business against probable demand and in- 
creased cost of goods. He withdraws large amounts from the avail- 
able supply and thus aids in forcing prices to a higher level where 
he may unload at an excess profit. He has given no service for this 
profit, but has merely made it more difficult, if not impossible, for 
the regular dealers to obtain their usual supply of goods through the 
customary channels of trade. 
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Sometimes a regular produce dealer becomes a speculator in this 
narrower sense. He may see an opportunity for large speculative 
profits in some foodstuff in which he may be a large factor in creat- 
ing an artiJficial shortage. Under these circumstances such a dealer 
purchases or gains control over as large a surplus as possible, in ad- 
dition to the amount he is likely under any probable circumstances to 
need for his own business. This surplus he holds out of the market 
for the enforced rise in value, when it may be disposed of at an 
advanced price. Such speculative dealing holds a part of the avail- 
able supply out of the natural channels of trade, and an early and 
unnatural shortage is produced. Thereupon the legitimate dealer 
finds himself unable to supply himself from his accustomed sources 
and is compelled to turn to the speculator and pay the prices 
demanded in order to care for his regular trade. Even though the 
speculator's profit may not be a large per cent of the value of the 
goods, such speculators are unnecessary middlemen and their profit 
an unnecessary charge in marketing. All such false bases for set- 
tling the market price, instead of a free and uninterrupted basis of 
supply and demand, put an added charge upon the consumer, give 
the producer no greater returns, and force hardship on all legitimate 
dealers. Dealers who perform the very essential function of carry- 
ing stores of food from times of plenty to times of scarcity, without 
manipulation of price through manipulation of supply, and who re- 
ceive as recompense all costs of carrying and proper returns for the 
risk assumed should not be confused with such speculators. 

TVHiile there is some speculation in fresh fruits and vegetables, 
there is not so mucli as in other goods, due to the fact that most 
of these are highly perishable and can not be kept for long periods. 
For example, pears and peaches have their flavor changed by being 
placed in storage for even 10 days. Manipulative and monopolistic 
practices of the speculator are, however, found in regard to canned 
fruits, dried fruits, and other such less perishable lines. A case was 
reported in which a wholesaler was about to close a deal to buy 
Jersey peai*s from a canner at a certain price. A speculator learned 
of it, bought the entire output of the cannery, and forced the whole- 
saler to buy of him at a 20 per cent advance in order to get these 
goods. Such an added cost necessarily means a much higher price 
to the retailer and consumer, or a heavy loss to the wholesaler. 

Similar in effect on the consumer is the practice of certain large 
firms, especially some of the big meat packers, who attempt to con- 
trol all or a large part of certain lines of canned goods. To do this, 
they purchase the canneries or secure their entire output on what- 
ever terms may be necessary. As a result, w^holesalers often find it 
difiicult, if not impossible, to secure the usual line of goods for their 
trade, through the regular channels, and are compelled either to turn 
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to these concerna, paying the price they demand, or to give up 
handling the goods. 

Similarly their practice of offering whatever price is necessary to 
secure a shipper's entire shipment of poultry, eggs, etc., takes away the 
usual source of supply of the deaka* who can not afford to meet such 
offers when he can not expect to make his own selling price and nmst 
at least break even.. Such speculative dealers often monopolize, or 
attempt to monopolize, the greater part of the crop in some kind of 
food, eliminate long-established brands from the market because of 
the artificially created shortage of raw materials, and then, when 
everyone is wondering what has become of the crop, these dealers 
bring forth some new line practically compelling the dealers to han- 
dle this new brand or handle none. Such speculative cornering of 
crops is reported in the matter of peanuts, by which the price of 
peanut butter to the consumer was greatly increased ; also in toma- 
toes, beans and rice. 

In 1918 Armour & Co. attempted to buy from the producers' or- 
ganization about one-third of the entire crop of seeded raisins to be 
put up under its private brand. Had this attempt been successful, 
Armour & Ck). would have performed no extra service, merely han- 
dling these under its own brand, duplicating the distributing agencies 
of the producers, and furnishing identically the same goods as those 
under the producers' brand. Withdrawal of so liuge a quantity, as 
was here attempted, of any product from the usual channels of trade 
necessarily produces an apparent shortage of supply and an in- 
creased market price. 

One of the difficulties fruit and vegetable dealers encounter in 
marketing their products comes from irresponsible speculative com- 
petition. ^Much food is wasted and lost by the overbuying and specu- 
latmg of incompetent dealers who receive more goods than they can 
market, or store and care for, in a reasonable tima They demoralize 
the market by selling at less than actual cost or without a sufficient 
margin above cost to pay overhead expenses. Merdiandase, such as 
crates, boxes, paper, and in fact all expenditures for putting goods 
in shipping condition are given slight consideration by these men. 
They often keep no records and, having no idea of cost accounting, 
they have no adequate method of making prices. Many of them do 
not understand or figure normal shrinkage in weight or loss by decay. 
The result is frequently an intolerable demoralized condition of the 
market which adds to the general cost of doing business and is sooner 
or later reflected in the prices paid to the producer or charged the 
consumer. 

In most markets there are small firms composed of men who have 
a little capital and desire to change their status from that of em- 
ployee to that of independent business man* Some of these, having 
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ability and character, conduct their business upon proper methods, 
however small the extent of this business. Others act upon the idea 
of making a " clean-up " by speculating in some prcnnising line, but 
with inadequate capital they more often lose. Such concerns not 
only demoralize the market and injure more substantial firms, but 
may resort to questionable methods in time of stress^ and join the 
ranks of those who have caused produce dealers to be looked upon 
with suspicion.. 

In.aoane cities complaint is made that there is diificulty in selling 
goods and maintaining a fairly reasonable market, condition through 
the fact that the railroads permit peddling from cars by agents 
and use of cars for warehouse purposes. For example, a firm in 
Duluth, Minn.,, reported that the previous week prices in the auction 
markets, such as St. Paul and Minneapolis, had been very low, so 
that it was possible for out-of-town men to load mixed cars of goods 
from, these auction markets and bring them into such a market as 
Duluth, whose merchants buy f . o. b. shipping point, with practically 
no expense, imderselling the local men and demoralizing conditions. 
Tlie local firms are in business the year rmmd and must carry sup- 
plies for the purpose of provisioning the territory, carrying the 
big expense of warehouse, delivery, equipment, etc. The other man, 
having no interest in the community, merely loads a car on a broken 
market, runs this into a small market when opportunity for a " clean- 
up " appears, and is permitted to hold the car as a salesroom and 
warehouse. At such times the regular dealer may lose heavily. 
" Such losses tend to pass on later to the consumer when the dealer 
sees opportunity to recoup. 

Combinations of growers, of distributors, and of packers are al- 
leged by many dealers to boost prices by means of manipulation 
and control of supply to a point beyond the price level which would 
result from normal imhampered supply and demand. Whether such 
allegations are in all cases justified, it is evident that in the case 
of some fruits and nuts a single organization has so large a control 
of the distribution of the goo^ that it has to meet only a limited and 
practically negligible competition. Under such circumstances it is 
necessary (mly to place the price at the most advantageous point. A 
price level must not be forced so high that there will result a conse- 
quent falling ofi of the demand below the point which will cause 
the disposal of the goods. If this were done, the producers whose 
goods were not sold would seek other means for marketing. The 
price, therefore, must be just low enough to move the goods and to 
do so without any fear of competition. 

Some of these organizations market their products under arbitrary 
conditions, which the buyer must accept, or else he must give up 
handling the goods.. Amiong such conditions is that requiring the 
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wholesaler or jobber to place his order for future deliveries months 
in advance of the season, agreeing at that time to pay for the goods 
whatever the distributing organization may later announce as the 
opening price. When it is not known what the price may be, gaug- 
ing the demand which it will stimulate is exceedingly difficult, and 
this uncertainty is thrown entirely upon the dealers. 

It is alleged that various methods are often used to give an 
appearance of fixiug prices through open trading where the dis- 
tribution of a line of goods is chiefly in the hands of one distributing 
organization, whereas the organization in reality uses manipulative 
methods. Thus fruits are sold only through the auctions in certain 
cities, and it is charged that the supply sent to these cities by the 
distributors is usually held at a point below the expected demand 
in order that the price realized shall be unnaturally high. The 
distributors then make contracts with dealers in other cities to 
supply them with fruit at whatever prices may be realized at these 
auctions. Another method reported to be pursued in order to give 
a color of legitimacy to a high price is said to be employed by a 
distributor of southern fruit. This organization contracts in ad- 
vance for hundreds of thousands of boxes of oranges, peaches, or 
other fruit. When the crop is ready to move this concern buys a 
limited number of oranges at an advance of perhaps 50 cents a box 
over the average contract price in order to establish a fictitious mar- 
ket price. This not only aids in raising the price at which they 
sell, but practically sets the price which any other firm buying a 
few cars for its regular business must pay the growers. 

It is likewise alleged that in the case of certain goods which are 
not controlled by a single distributor, the two or more large dis- 
tributing concerns have an understanding about the allotments 
which each shall receive from the different growers' associations and 
about the prices to be charged. Prices in such cases are identical 
for the same grade and kind of goods. Similar arrangements ap- 
pear to dealers to be made by the packers of canned goods, who hold 
meetings of the packers' association for the ostensible purpose of 
discussing the cost of containers, packing, etc. It is said that within 
24 hourg after such a meeting all of the members of such an asso- 
ciation are asking the same price for the same class of goods.^ 

Similar meetings to fix prices are reported among shippers of 
grapes, plums, and prunes in certain districts. Identical prices are 
quoted to buyers by several such shippers, and it is charged that 
so complete is the combination in some districts that if a buyer 
rejects a car of any shipper, whatever justification may exist for 
rejection, he is blacklisted and can not thereafter buy goods from 
others in the combination. 



» See Report of the Federal Trade Commission on Canned Foods, May 15, 1918, 
Cb. V, sec. 8. 



CHAPTEK IV. 

METHODS OF HANDLING WHOLESALE FOOD PROBLEM. 

Section 1. — Needed improvements in business. 

The reduction in the cost of the wholesale marketing of food 
products and the elimination of wastes, monopolistic tendencies, 
and unfair practices can be accomplished only through the establish- 
ment of better marketing facilities and a change in the present mar- 
keting methods whereby the goods will pass through free and open 
wholesale channels and flow more directly from producer to con- 
sumer. 

All wholesale food dealers should be located at central terminals 
where for carrying on their business they have the use of adequate 
storage-market facilities. Such centralized storage-market facilities 
would put all dealers on the same basis in reference to the use of 
facilities and the nearness to the trade, would eliminate the exces- 
sive cartage and undue exposure of the goods, and would simplify 
the w^holesaling and thus reduce the expenses and wastes. 

The practices and methods in the trade need to be standardized 
and the air of suspicion cleared up. That is to say, uniform con- 
tainers and grades in all lines need to be established ; contracts and 
understandings under which business is carried on ought to be made 
more uniform and nondiscriminatory for all markets and all dealers ; 
complete market information should be made available to producer, 
wholesaler, retailer, and consumer; producers and shippers should 
be assured that they will be treated fairly, whether they sell their 
own goods or have them sold by professional wholesale dealers; 
and the monopolistic tendencies and restraints in. the wholesale food 
trade, as characterized by the growth of the big meat packers, and 
others, must be eliminated. This may be done only through public 
regulation of the business. 

The accomplishment of these objects is of such public importance 
as to justify and demand the exercise of the Government's powers. 

Section 2. — Different methods of dealing with problem. 

There are several ways in which to deal with the wholesale food 
problem. 

iNmATiVE OF DEALERS. — The public may desire to depend on the 
wholesale dealers themselves to improve their marketing facilities, 
methods, and practices, and to standardize the trade. However, the 
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history of the food trade is such that the adoption of this method of 
dealing with the problem promises slow and small improvement. 
As the trade developed, the costs of carrying on transactions and the 
decay and deterioration of the goodfi have continued to increase 
rather than decrease. The facilities in use have become more inade- 
quately suited to the business.- The methods and practiees have be- 
come more complicated rather than simpler, and monopolistic tenden- 
cies have developed. 

The way in which the facilities needed for the efficient conduct of 
any kind of business are provided has an important bearing not 
only on the success of those engaged in it but also on its competitive 
character. If the matter is left to the dealers themselves, it is easily 
possible that the b^t facilities will be available only to very large 
or even to monopolistic concerns. Eeonomic conditions, however, 
may upon the whole be unfavorable to large-scale operations, and, 
in any event, public policy is opposed to private monopoly. If, on 
the other hand, the needed facilities are provided by the Govern- 
ment, or under its regulation, they may be available to small as well 
as to large concerns. Under such conditions econpetition may be 
maintained on a healthier basis, and, at the same time^ the work 
be done at a lower cost than would otherwise be possiWe. 

No IMMEDIATE RESULTS THROUGJI COOOPKRATIVE ASSOCIATXaNS. — A SeC- 

ond and often discussed method of handling the food marketing 
question is through cooperative marketing associations. In regard 
to many perishable foods, much improvement has already been ac- 
complislied through the cooperative shipping associations organized 
by the producers in the shipping of products to the whole^ile markets. 
With the right kind of laws and encouragement on tbe part of the 
Government, doubtless much more improvement along this line would 
be made. However, so far, the producers' cooperative shipping asso- 
ciations have done practically nothing in improving the facilities, 
methods, and conditions in the wholesale marketing of food prod- 
ucts. These shipping associations sell their products to or through 
the wholesale dealers in the consuming centers just as do the private 
local shippers. They, in every way, take the "trade" place of the 
private local shippers. 

Conceivably, consumers' cooperative associations may do much to 
improve both retailing and wholesaling of food products. They have 
done much along this line in England. However, in the United 
States there have been few successful consumers' cooperative asso- 
ciations organized, and a less number of them have attempted to be- 
come wholesale dealers. In order for such associations to appreciably 
influence the wholesale marketing of food, they must first have con- 
trol of a material proportion of the retailing of foods. Certainly it 
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^will be a considerable time before they reach such a magnitude in 
this country. 

State, akd municipal activities inadequate^ — ^Another method of 
handling thfr pi'oblem would be for the State and municipal govera- 
Tnents either to furnish or to induce others to furnish better market- 
ing facilities and through regulation standardize the trade methods 
and practices. Doubtless, much improvement in the wholesale mar- 
keting of foods and in the reduction of the cost thereof could be 
accomplished should all State and municipal governments vigor- 
ously take hold of the problem. However, by the adoption of such 
^ method many serious difficulties and drawbacks would be encoun- 
tered. In the first place, in the very large cities from 90 to 98 per 
.cent of the wholesale-food trade is interstate rather than intrastate 
commerce. Therefore, State and municipal governments would be 
quite limited in the extent of regulation which they would be abl(^ 
to impose upon the wholesale food trade. If they should provid(5 
ideal terminal storage-market facilities, they could require only 
those dealers conducting an intrastate business to use these facili- 
-ties. 

Most of the States and municipalities would have difficulties in 
securing appropriations with which to provide adequate market 
facilities. . Before this could be done some of the State constitutions 
and city charters would have to be changed. 

Another difficulty connected with this method of dealing with the 
problem is the impossibility of securing standard regulations 
throughout the country through State and municipal regulation. 
Standardization of grades, containers, weights, and methods in the 
different markets is necessary if improvement in the wholesale mar- 
keting of food products is to follow. This could not be accom- 
plished through State and municipal regulation. 

Federal action adequate. — The adequate and thorough method 
of dealing with the problem is through the action of the Federal 
Government. That the marketing of food is a national question was 
recognized in the establishment of the Bureau of Markets under 
the Department of Agriculture, which bureau was empowered to 
study the problem of the marketing of food products, and also to 
administer certain regulative measures, such as grain and apple 
grading laws. Further indication that the problem is recognized as 
Federal was shown by the fact that upon entrance of the 'United 
States into the World War the United States Food Administration 
was established to prohibit profiteering in food products and to pre- 
vent waste thereof. Many of the regulative measures adopted by 
the Food Administration were beneficial in eliminating unfairness 
in the trade and also in the establishment of a less expensive line of 
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trade from producer to consiuner. The Food Administration did 
attempt to improve physical marketin|[^ facilities. 

The problem is a national one because trade in food products^ is 
national and international in scope. The Eastern cities get the biiffl^ 
of their fruits and vegetables from the Pacific coast, the West, and 
the South ; they get their meats and poultry products from the SouA- 
Avest and Middle West; their wheat and corn products from 
Northwest and West ; and even their dairy products come from f ar 
hundreds of miles, and sometimes thousands, from the cities. Moj 
than 90 per cent of the food which enters the large cities has be< 
transported in interstate commerce, and even the greater part of 
food which is consumed by people in the smaller cities and towiaaf 
has passed through interstate commerce. On the whole the average 
distance between the producer and consumer of food in the United 
States is probably more than 1,000 miles. The extensiveness of t6« 
trade is such that it can be adequately regulated only by the Njh 
tional Government. Only through national action can uniformity lie 
attained and wastes, monopolies, and suspicion be eliminated. 

In dealing with the problem the Federal Government, throu^ 
some agency, should furnish or require or induce others to furnfjsi 
adequate terminal storage-market facilities in wholesale cente«3B, 
which facilities all the wholesale dealers in highly perishable prod- 
ucts should be required to use in carrying on their business, aiad 
which all other wholesale food dealers should be permitted to 
The services and charges should be the same to all dealers who 
these facilities. Also the Federal Government, through some agency, 
should so regulate interstate commerce in food products as to stand- 
ardize the grades and containers of the products as well as tie 
methods of carrying on the business; eliminate monopolistic tendem- 
cies; and open up a more direct line from producer to consumer. 

In the following sections are discussed in detail the above sug- 
gested activities of the National Government in connection with tbs 
wholesale marketing of food products. 

Section 3. — ^Description of proposed marketing facilities. 

Centralized food terminals. — In each city and large towui, 
through the action of the Federal Government, each railway, electric 
line, and steamboat company should be required to unload all irn- 
coming and receive all outgoing food products at a central terminal* 
So far as possible this central terminal should be located where it is 
most accessible to the retail food trade. In each case the food ter- 
minal should be so located, and the ground space occupied by it 
should be sufficient, as to permit the construction thereon of docles 
and switching tracks, storage, manufacturing and marketing strue- 

^***— * I I ■ ■ I ■ ■■ I ■ - ^1 I ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ , _ — . — g- 

1 1'robably the cities of New York and Chicago each would need two or even seveMii 
centralized food terminals. 
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tures, and driveways necessary to accommodate the wholesale food 
business of the particular center. Each common carrier entering a 
city should be required to make permanent and adequate transporta- 
tion connections with the centralized food terminal. 

Storage — manufacturing — marketing facilities. — As a neces- 
sary part of each central food terminal there should be constructed 
dry, heated, and cold-storage building or buildings large enough to 
take care of all the food products requiring storage at the center at 
which the terminal is located. Extending from the storage building 
or buildings and leading to the car tracks and piers should be con- 
structed inclosed, cooled, and heated platforms for the loading and 
unloading, without exposure to the weather, of perishable food 
products. 

When received at the terminal no dealer should be allowed to re- 
move from the terminal storage any perishable food products except 
for immediate delivery to the retail trade or reshipment to another 
wholesale market. The maximum length of time which each per- 
ishable food product is permitted to remain in the wholesale storage 
should be definitely prescribed. The foods in this class are: All 
fresh meats, dressed poultry, eggs, butter, cheese, and fresh fruits 
and vegetables of all kinds. 

With such terminal storage facilities and regulations, with date 
of storage and price on that date required on all stored foods, prac- 
tically all the losses from deterioration and decay in the wholesale 
market would be eliminated. ^It would also prevent much of the 
speculation now due to uncertainty of the quantity and quality of 
perishable goods in the market, because accurate storage figures 
would then be public property. 

As a part of each food terminal there should also be provided 
space and machinery for preserving, canning, dehydrating, and 
manufacturing all food products passing through the terminal 
which would otherwise materially deteriorate or decay before they 
reached the retail trade. This would apply to over-ripe, bruisecl, 
frozen, or overheated fruits and vegetables, broken eggs, rancid 
butter, and improperly iced meats and poultry. It would also 
apply to all surplus food products passing through the terminal. 
These preserving, canning, dehydrating, and manufacturing facili- 
ties should be a part of the terminal facilities and should be operated 
upon a rental basis by private parties under Government inspection 
and supervision. 

By the provision of proper methods in the wholesale trade for 
the utilization of surplus foods which would otherwise deteriorat,e 
before they could be consumed, many tons of palatable and whole- 
some food would be saved for human consumption. It would also 
tend to stabilize prices to both producers and consumers. The pro- 
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ducer would, ther^y have assuiranoe o£ more reasonable prices for 
his products when they. arxived.at the market in subprime condition ; 
the consumer would be assured a more constant supply of food^ 
which means more uniform prices^ 

As a necessary part of each central food terminal there should 
be, in connection with the storage and manufacturing facilitt^, 
adequate sales and. auction rooms to accommodate the business of the 
wholesale. food, dealers, at the canter. These salesrooms should be 
rented to dealers etfid to producers or their: agents on a uniform 
basis. Each food dealer (whether professional dealer, agent of 
farmers, or cooperatiya sales associations, or producer who oeils 
his own., goods.) in every line would then have available to him 
storage-market facilities equal, and in most cases superior, to those 
which the big packers now have through Uieir branch-house and 
storage, system. 

All wholesale dealers in fresh meats j dressed poultry, e^s, butter, 
cheese, and fresh fruits and vegetables should be required to carrj^ 
on all their business in the sales and auction iiooms provided at ihe 
central food, terminals, and as already stated, there should be some 
regulation, of. their storage operations. All. other wholesale food 
dealers (those in canned, cured, dried, and packaged foods, and in 
flour, sugar, coffee, and other bulk, nonperishable foods and food 
products) aliould upon a just rental basis be permitted, in cacry- 
ing on their business, to use.storAge and sales space at the central 
terminaL 

At each central food terminal, also, there should be set aside a 
certain amount of storage and. sales space to be used by producers 
or their agents who seasonally or occasionally deare to sell their 
products at the. central terminals. This would provide a direct trade 
channel for the producers at all. times and. would insure against the 
success of any combination. that^might seek to control the market. 

Tihe forcing, of certain, classes of wholesale food, dealers, to store 
their goods and, carry on their business at the central terminals and 
permitting, others to do so not only would protect the perisliable 
goods from deteriorating, and save large cartage expenses i>ut would 
furnish A definite, known market to which producers could ship for 
sale and one to which. retailers .and large consumers (or group of oonr 
sumers) could go to buy. Such central markets would bri^g pro- 
ducers, .retailers,, and consumers in touch with a:free and open whole- 
sale market. They would eliminate most of intersales between 
wholesale dealers which are :now necessary to-move the goods through 
the decentralized, unorgwized wholesale markets Through. the cen- 
tral market the goods could pass from the producer, or his agent, 
dirsectly to the retail or Jarge consumer buyer, and in other cases it. 
would. not be^necessary to have more than one professional wholesale, 
dealer handle the goods through the wholesale market. The central 
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wholesale market would thus eliminate practically all fox>d jobbers 
and speculators, and would greatly sihiplif y the wholesale markd>ing 
system. 

Any producer or shipper who desires to send his food products to 
a certain centralized market and have them sold at auction should be 
permitted to consign them to the manager of the market, or the Gov- 
ernment agent^ who, through a licensed auction firm, should have 

them sold and make the return to the producer or shipper. This 
would permit a producer to ship to and sell in a market without 
doing business with or even knowing a particular dealer in the mar- 
ket, and at the same time would insure the producer fair treatment. 

The sizej. character, and location of each central terminal storage 
mai^et would have to be determined for each city or town according 
to local conditions. The size, of course, would vary with the size 
of the center. The architecture and character of the building or 
buildings would depend partly upon the size of the terminal and 
partly upron a^ea and topography of the site. The large terminals 
should have larger and more permanent structures. In every case 
care should be^ exercised to see Uiat there are sufficient driveways 
from the terminals to cart the-goeds to the retail trade. Where there 
QXB water connections with a city the centralized terminal should be 
located neiar docks. Otherwise, where suitable locations can be 
secured, they should be situated as near the center of the retail trade 
as practicable; 

There are a number of dealers who advocate some form of combina- 
tion on the part of those who do the work of cartage. Some favor 
coopeiHitioii,. either among the dealers themselves or between the 
dealeiB'and the cartage companies. Others favor the establishment 
of a central office or distributing bureau. One or two favor giving 
the business to one regulated company. None of these plans, it will 
be noticed^ necessarily implies the existence of a union terminal 
markBtojn even of a centraiized produce districts In connection with 
the^estabiifihment of a terminal market, however j arrangements might 
be made for a systematiza^ion of the work of delivery. This does 
not necessarily^ mean tiiat the work should be given o\iet to a single 
company. A central office would, indeed, be desirable, but it might 
be under the control of the management of the market or of a co- 
operative organization of the. dealers. The actual work of cartage^ 
however, nii^tbe done by a large number of independent truckmen; 

Section 4. — ^Establishment of facilities throagh Federal Govenunent. 

The Federal Government may itself, through some Government 
agency, establish central wholesale storage markets, or it may see 
that the railroads (in private hands) do so, or it may through, coop- 
eration with State and municipal governments or with private indi- 
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vidnals cause such central storage markets to be established. Or the 
Federal Government may use a combination of these methods in caus- 
ing the establishment of the facilities. 

Through its own agency, — In the Summary of its Report on the 
Meat-Packing Industry, the Commission recommended that — 

the Federal Government establish through the Railroad Administration [its 
own agency] at the terminals of all principal points of distribution and con- 
sumption central wholesale markets and storage plants, with facilities open to 
all upon payment of just and fair charges. 

The Commission also recommended — 

That the Federal Government acquire such of the branch houses [of the meat 
packers], cold-storage plants, an<i w^arehouses [of meat packers and others] as 
are necessary to provide facilities for the competitive marketing and storage 
of food products in the principal centers of distribution and consumption. 

The above recommendation was made with the idea that the Fed- 
eral Government, in establishing central wholesale markets in certain 
centers, would find it practical and economical to take over some 
or all of the existing branch houses, cold-storage plants, and ware- 
houses, and with additions and alterations convert them into suitable 
central wholesale markets for the wholesale food trade at those cen- 
ters. In establishing wholesale markets in many of the small centers 
it would be found more economical to take over existing branch 
houses, cold-storage plants, and warehouses rather than to con- 
struct new ones, for in such centers the branch houses and cold-storage 
plants are generally located near each other in a central wholesale 
district and have adequate rail connections. Whereas in the large 
centers the branch houses, cold-storage plants, and warehouses are 
generally poorly located and are distributed over a wide area, and, 
therefore, generally could not be used as part of a central wholesale 
market. 

There would be no interference with the meat packers in using 
for the distribution of their goods the branch houses taken over by 
the Government. They would then have adequate market and storage 
space in the enlarged and improved branch houses and storage 
plants used as central wholesale markets, open to all wholesale food 
dealers on equal basis. 

The meat packers would be prohibited from using their present 
branch houses and cold-storage plants only in those cities where new 
central wholesale markets are established and where all wholesale 
food dealers in perishable foods are required to store their goods and 
carry on their businesses in these new central markets. But in such 
cases the packers would be provided with storage-market facilities 
as good as or better than the distributive facilities they now have in 
those cities. So the new central markets would improve rather than 
injure the distributive facilities available to the big packers. 
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The Commission in making its recommendations took account of 
the national importance of the packers' distributive system as well 
as the differential advantages which it gives them over others. 
Therefore it recommended not the tearing down of the packer branch- 
house system but the building up of a national marketing system on 
the branch-house principle ; one which will give all dealers, including 
the packers, marketing facilities as good as or better than those the 
packers now enjoy. So the aim is not to destroy any efficiency the 
packers' distributive system may have, but to add to the efficiency of 
the national distribution of food products and to put all dealers on 
the same basis. 

These central wholesale markets, when established^ should, through 
some agency of the Federal Government, be controlled so that all 
food dealers who carry on their business in them shall have equal 
facilities at uniform charges. In regard to the operation of the 
public markets, the Commission in the Summary of its Eeport on the 
Meat-Packing Industry recommended: 

The same to be operated by the Government as public markets and storage 
places under such conditions as wiU afford an outlet for all manufacturers and 
handlers of food products on equal terms. 

The charges for the use of storage space and sales and auction 
rooms should be on a uniform basis to all dealers, and the Govern- 
ment should see. that no dealer or set of dealers secures a monopoly 
of the central market facilities. In order to accomplish this the Gov- 
ernment agency controlling the market facilities should rent to 
dealers on short-time contracts only the amount of storage and sales 
space necessary for the transaction of their business and should have 
the option of taking from any dealer rented space that he does not 
put to actual, efficient use. The market should be so conducted that 
anyone who desires to sell food products at wholesale may get accom- 
modations in the central wholesale markets on equal terms with other 
dealers there, all requirements safeguarding the public having been 
met. 

Through the railroads. — For any reason should it be thought 
unwise to have the Federal Government itself construct the storage 
and business buildings at central wholesale markets, the Federal Gov- 
ernment might require the railroads to unload all food products at a 
central terminal in each city and to build in connection with the ter- 
minal adequate dry, heated, and cold storage to take care of the goods. 
It might in each case also induce the railroads to construct, in connec- 
tion with the terminals, the necessary office and sales space to accom- 
modate the wholesale trade. 

The Federal Government, under the interstate commerce clause of 
the Constitution, would have power to regulate the use of the I'ail- 
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road-owned eentral markets just as it has power to regulate t&e> other 
interstate cofiiinerc& activities of the raikoads. 

TmsaovQB. Statb and hunicij^al <sovBirNjiEBi«T&L — The «^a^al wbok^ 
sale markets may also be eonalxucted through eooperstk>B l^tween 
the Federal Government smd State or municipal goyei?Dan»ats; The 
Federal Government might furnish a part of the funds with whklv 
to construct the centa'al markets on eonditkm that the Siiate or mu- 
nicipal governments supply the balance of the n^essary funds and 
consent to certain provisions as to Federal powers ©vw the opera- 
tion of the facilities when completed. Such eoopeecation between* 
National and State Governments is being successfully worked in the 
improvement of public roads^ Under such a cooperative scheme the 
Federal Gkivernment would exercise iijs po^wer to require the rad^oads^ 
to construct spur tracks to,, and unload food products at, the cei^rarl 
markets ; and would also exercise iiis power of eminent domain in se- 
curing desirable sites for the markets. 

Section 5. — ^Reg^ilfttion of marketing methods through Fedefal license. 

In order to be permitted to carry on interstate commerce in food 
products of any kind each dealer should be required to secure a license 
from the Federal agency which has control over the operation of the 
central market facilities. In case^of violation of its terms the Federal 
agency should have power to revoke the license and prohibit further 
engaging in interstate commerce in food products on the part of tlie 
licensee. The provisions of the license should be such that the regu- 
lating Federal' agency would have power to require each licensee to 
furnish full information concerning his business, and to follow cer- 
tain definite rules in regard to business practices. 

The liieensing Federal agency should have power to require each 
licensee to answer any question concerning his business and to fur- 
nish at stated periods information in refierence to^ the volume and 
character of his business^ stock of goods on hand, prices paid, prices 
received, overhead expenses, and net profits; AnJ each licensee 
should be required to keep his books and records in accord with uni- 
form principles determined by the Federal a^iacy witti approved 
modifications necessary to fit the individual business; The Federal 
agency should at all reasonable times have the power to enter the 
place of business of any licensee and inspect aaiy or all of has b0oks> 
documents, correspondence, and records,, and to. take tru^e copies oi 
such as it sees fit. 

Under the license no licensee diould be permitted to (a.) engage ift 
any unfair, unjustly discriminatory, or deceptive practice or devixje 
in commerce; or (b) charge an unreasonable price or rate, in eom- 
merce; or (c) exact an unreasonable profit for any calendar year in 
carrying on his business in commerce; or (d)> refrain from, buying, 
food products for the purpose of unreasonably, ^de^cessing the price 
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of those products in commerce ; or (e) withhold from the market any 
food products for the purpose of unreasonably enhancing the price 
of those products in commerce; or (f) sell or otherwise transfer to or 
for any other licensee or buy or otherwise receive from or for any 
other licensee any food products for- the purpose of apportioning the 
supply or unreasonably affecting the price or creating a monopoly of 
those products in commerce; or (g) be both buyer and seller, directly 
or indirectly, in the same transaction; or (h) conspire, combine, 
agree, arrange, or have an understanding with any other person to 
apportion territory for carrying on business or to apportion pur- 
chases or sales of any food commodity or to control prices in com- 
merce. Where any licensee is by the Federal agency found guilty 
of committing one or more of the above enumerated offenses it should 
be empowered to punish or have punished the licensee to the extent 
of taking his license away, subject to right of appealto the courts. 

For the purpose of regulating the weights and measures and stand- 
ardizing the containers of food products in wholesale trade, the 
licensing agency of the Government should have authority to specify 
the size, character, and kind of containers to be used in the shipment 
of the different kinds of food products in interstate commerce. Also 
this Federal agency should have authority to determine, in so far as 
is practicable, standardized grades for each food product and main- 
tain inspection service at important shipping markets. When 
grades are established for a commodity the particular grade should 
be marked on such package of that commodity before it is accepted 
in interstate commerce with proper penalties for those who misbrand 
a package.. 

In order to prevent the same goods from passing through the hands 
of several wholesale dealers, the Federal agency should have the 
power to prohibit one wholesale dealer from selling to another in 
the same trade, except under special rules and regulations laid down 
by the Federal agency. That is to say, the line of movement of goods 
should in general be toward the consumer, and the channels of trade 
should not be clogged by excessive intertrading between wholesale 
dealers. 

The Federal agency having control of the central market facilities 
and of the enforcement of the licensing of the food dealers should be 
authorized and required to make investigations of and frequent re- 
ports on the demand for, the supply, consumption, costs, and prices 
of and the facts relating to the ownership, production, transporta- 
tion, manufacture, storage, handling, or distribution of all kinds of 
food products. This Federal agency should also be required to make 
daily market reports, giving the amount of different kinds of foods 
sold to wholesale dealers, with the prices they paid, and the quanti- 
ties and kinds of foods sold bv them to retailers and others, with the 
prices they received, thus giving producers, dealers, retailers, and 
consumers the benefit of public information. 



EXHIBIT I. 

SURVEY OF NEW YORK PRODUCE MARKETING 

CONDITIONS. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

Section 1. Present Marketing Conditions. 

The interest of the community served by the New York perishable produce 
market Is the paramount consideration. Any proposition for the solution 
of the problem involved must be based on the principle that the public market 
function is not altered even though private capital and private enterprise 
be employed in the performance of the function. Their service is in essence a 
public service and their activity should be directed along comprehensive lines 
laid out and controlled by the community in the same way for the public market 
as for any other public utility. When the city's food supply came from the im- 
mediate countryside and was distributed through municipal markets people of 
New York had a closer control than they now have. With the coming of the 
larger distributive and transportation agencies, public control has not been re- 
organized and extended to embrace them in any adequate way. The situation 
is out of hand. 

The physical facilities for receipt and distribution of perishable food are 
grossly awkward and inadequate. A report to the New York legislature in 1912 
indicated that the inefficiency of the system of local food distribution at that 
time cost the community between fifty and one hundred million dollars a year. 
The bulk of such loss falls upon the perishable produce. The cc^pitalized equiva- 
lent of this loss at the higher figure is over a billion and a half dollars. With 
no allowances for the increase in prices and in volume since that time this repre- 
sents the limit of capital expenditure which would be justified to correct the 
situation. 

The losses by erratic price swings and the possibilities of manipulation offered 
in the perishable food market are very large. The instability of prices serves 
no ultimate purpose of producer, consumer, or legitimate merchandising. 

The New York perishable produce market serves a general unit area not 
limited by municipal or state lines. It may be roughly defined as embraced 
within the sweep of a 30-mile radius of the New York City Hall, including 
approximately a population of 9,000,000 people. This population is growing 
with great rapidity. 

Within this district the market service should be fairly equal, and the price 
should* be generally uniform where population justifies. 

The problem, — The problem is one of markets in conjunction with terminals ; 
both should be handled together. 

On the physical side, it is a problem of integration of the New York ter- 
minal markets with the outer transport system that brings the produce to 
the city. 

On the commercial side, it is a problem of so arranging the commercial 
fjscilities that they shall sensitively equalize the economic stresses arising 
from the unavoidable irregularities in the flow of commodities to market. 

197 
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Physical and commercial operations as far as possible should be separated so 
that the commercial operation may be most complete and flexible. 

Section 2. Immediate Correctiye Heaiurei. 

Tlte largest pofii^llities of immediate r e medy at least cost lie in the area ocP 
commercial unification. The whole market operation should be quickly brought 
into unity by a few administrative raeesnires such as the promulgation of 
carefully devised regulations defining the methods, terms and conditions of the 
trade, offering facilities for inspection, grading, certification and registry of 
trades, and appointing public market places of open trading with facilities 
for public prices, and the linking of the several markets into a single market 
by official interchange by wire, of market iniormatioQ, ol rec^pts, sales, aa^ 
prices, currently during the hours of each market day. 

The several market places should be so distributed as to meet the convenience 
of the population served. The standardization and supervision^ of the trading 
operations at these places is of immediate moment Elaborate and much-needed 
physical market facilities involving large expenditures should be develo()ed as 
rapidly as they may be. 

The unification of the markets on the commercial side slK>uld be supple- 
mented by facilities for unifying the physical distribution to the several local 
markets throughout the metropolitan district through some general clearing 
agency. The actual transport to these several markets should also be cleared 
through a single agency. Temporarily auto trucks on city streets under such 
imified direction could move the goods until a fully developed metropolitan 
freight transportation system is built. 

Seetion 3. Permasest KeTision. 

Marketing (yperations. — In the case of perishable foods, commercial opera- 
tions should not begin until the goods have been distributed to zone markets. 
At that point the commercial distribution should be directly to the individual 
retailer on an c^en market, with facilities for sale by auction, by bid and 
offer, by private sale and published price and by negotiated group price, to the 
end that everything that would simplify and expedite and make more effective 
the sale process should be made available. Such commercial distribution to 
the zone markets as there might happen to be would be limited to the redis- 
tribution of "overs" and "shorts" among zone markets to correct original 
(Sstribution made by the dispatcher at the point of general receipts. 

At each of the several zone terminals there should be a zone market, and 
an of the zone maricets should be integrated into a single market by 
wire facilities so as to serve as a price making mechanism as well as the 
facility for commercial distribution of the " overs " and " shorts ** of the operat- 
ing distribution. 

The terms of public trade units and delivery should be so defined and pulijlic 
information so compiled and published as to tend to stabilize price for the 
day from which erratic and trivial factors would be eliminated. 

There should be control through license of all dealers hi the market so that 
established sale processes can be maintained and from time to time nwdlfica- 
tion or suspension of particular rules can be made in the interest of the whole 
market efficiency to meet changed or temporary conditions. The local marlcet 
master should have a revolving fund to be used in emergency to stimulate com- 
petitive processes where mere direction would not avail. To the same end he 
should be empowered to handle consignments on nominal commission. 

The administration of markets should be put upon a high plane, endovved 
with large powers and commissioned to define the trading function, to provide 
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Its public facilities, to revise Its terms from time to time and to hold Its opera- 
tions in close coordination with the requirements of the city itself and witliin 
the limits set by the act establishing the public market. This supervision 
should include a department for promotion of the production that seryes the 
market; for promotion of constant improvement in facilities of transport and 
transfer of perishables; for education of the consumer so that there may be 
a better organized and better standardized demand for perishable products, in 
something the same way as there is now a standardized market for milk; and 
also for education of the consumer, to the end that he may more promptly 
and intelligently adapt himself to the unavoidable irregularities of producing 
conditions. 

The New York-New Jersey State agencies of regulation would intensively 
promote the improvement of producing conditions throughout the States of New 
York and of New Jersey. Aside from general supervision, the national agency 
of control would provide tlie interstate standards of containers and the stand- 
ards and facilities for insi)ection for interstate grades and settlements and for 
Information. It would specifically promote better physical conditions of trans- 
port, perhaps establish Interstate clearing houses of Interstate movement, and 
would be present to harmonize the local with the interstate and international 
uses of the port. When, as in the recent war, the Government itself is a large 
operator through the port, it would serve to harmonize these operations with 
the local operation. 

In the same way as the freight operations would be under a unified control, 
the physical distribution of the commodities themselves should be performed 
by a general dispatching system, apportioning such incoming market supplies 
as are not consigned to individual dealers to the several terminals on the basis 
of usual absorption. Ic Is the essence of economy that physical movement of 
perishable produce should be as direct as possibla 

If the dispatcher system can be successful within the metropolitan district as 
the universal method of physical distribution, there should be a feasible plan of 
voluntary clearing houses under such public direction extending this control 
toward the producing districts to eliminate abuses and direct the flow to market 
on the basis of shifting conditions as the commodities advance. Already there 
Is a system of public registry by telegraph through the Bureau of Markets of 
carload movements of perishable produce. This recorded earlier absorption 
becomes the basis of individual distribution. 

Delivery from railroad or steamship to ultimate destination of local market 
or store door should be by a public carrier operating through the metropolitan 
district so that all such movement, whether on separate right of way or over 
the city streets, should be under unified control. 

The inarlceting plant. — To serve as a local market as well as a local freight 
distribution and detention point, each of the local terminals should have the 
pliysical market facilities of a completely equipped jobbing market, with con- 
veniences In each for displaying, testing, and dealing in the foods offered. It 
should also have local storage facilities, both cold and dry, accessible to all 
dealers on equal terms. Out In the New Jersey Meadows In a general receiv- 
ing depot (and perhaps also at a similar receiving depot to the east of the 
city on Long Island) should be modern facilities for conditioning every kind of 
produce for grading, sorting, sampling, and general storage. 

There should be a local trcmsport and terminal system adjusted to metropoli- 
tan conditions, absolutely distinct and apart in type and operation from the 
tfansportatioH systems that bring the freight to the receiving point in the Jer- 
sey Meadows. This metropolitan transport system must carry the freight clear 
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to the door of the retail store. All parts of densely pcHwlaied distrletB £^ould 
be within easy distance of a local terminal. Each of these local terminals 
should have the same universality and frequency of service as every other, the 
adjustment to local conditions being effected in the extent of the zone served 
by each terminal. 

The metropolitan transport and terminal system connecting fip its own mar- 
kets should articulate with the outer transportation system at a receiving 
depot in the New Jersey Meadows. This outer transportation system, in turn, 
should be first brought to complete unity by a perfect belt system making abso- 
lutely unrestricted movements among all its parts and directing the flow of its 
incoming traffic to the receiving platforms of the great transfer depot in the 
Meadows. 

In the receiving depot and in each of the local terminals, every known modern 
facility for the handling of freight and produce should be had, as far a^ they 
could be made serviceable. The use of the car body as a movable container 
would go far to reduce the amount of handling of individual packages. 

In making the store-door delivery, the freight would be advanced by trunk 
routes to the several zone terminals from which the direct distribution to the 
individual store would be made locally. 

The trunk movement from the receiving depot to the several terminals should 
be certain, unobstructed, and exi)editious. These conditions indicate that when 
the volume justifies, the movement should be by rail, under electric propulsion, 
on a right of way which in the city proper could be separated from street 
traffic and preferably underground. On routes of traffic too thin to justify an 
exclusive right of way, the auto truck could be used freely on the city street 

The unit of movement is a vital element in designing any system of distribu- 
tion, for it regulates the extent of the trunk haul, the frequency of movement, 
and the number of small terminals to be served. This unit would be the car or 
truck body which would serve as the transporting container from the receiving 
depot to the zone terminal and to the store door. It should be designed to serve 
interchangeably as car body on electric trucks over the rail right of way and 
then as truck body for that part of the haul in the city streets. To meet the 
limitations of the truck that could travel on the city streets, its capacity should 
not be more than 10 tons. At the local terminal the car body should be lifted to 
the surface and dropped upon auto trucks for dispatchi to the stores to which 
it is destined in the neighborhood. 

Accessory facilities should be provided on equal terms to all — 
(a) For storage, dry and cold. 
(&) For public grading and certified sampling. 

(c) For conditioning. 

(d) For preserving. 

(e) For arbitration. 

(f) For settlements. 

(g) For market price and information service. 
(h) For credit information. 

The tariffs for these services should be reasonable and uniform to all using 
them and subject to the regulation of the market master under the general pro- 
visions of the law establishing the market. 

All goods entering the perishable market should be registered and settlements 
effected through the office of the market master, regardless of how or by whom 
the sales were actually made, thus cutting out all suspicion of sharp practice 
and permitting the addition of nominal general charges to cover the general 
service furnished by the market master. 
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PHYSICAL MARKET— COMMODITIES AND FACILITIES- 

Section 4. New York Metropolitan District an Entity. 

In discussing the New York perishable food markets, It Is best to think of 
the metropolitan district as a whole regardless of State lines. A generally 
defined metropolitan area must be treated as an organic entity in which each 
part articulates with and functions for all the other parts in its particular 
way. The metropolitan market should disregard artificial city and State lines 
that cut across this organic entity just as the Customs District of the Port of 
New York disregards similar boundaries in its administration. The goal is 
the efficient working, housing, and feeding of about 9,000,000 present popula- 
tion that is still rapidly increasing. For the purposes of this study New York 
will be taken to mean the metropolitan zone adopted by the United States cen- 
sus having a radius of 30 miles from the New York City Hall. 

Section 5. Territory Tributary to New York Market. 

The territory made tributary to the demand of the perishable produce 
market of the New York zone reaches from ocean to ocean. It even extends 
overseas to Belgium and Germany for Brussels sprouts, chard, endive, cabbages ; 
to Mediterranean ports for specialties; to Hawaii for pineapples; to Great 
Britain for potatoes; and it extends soutk to Central America and the West 
Indies for bananas, citrus fruits, and a few tropical specialties. A consider- 
able supply of eggs comes from China. Within the continental bounds of 
North America, New York reaches out to the State of Sonora in northwest 
Mexico for tomatoes; to southeast Texas and southern Florida for its early 
lettuce; to Florida and Louisiana for strawberries, new potatoes, and onions; 
to Georgia and Michigan for peaches, and Colorado and California for melons ; 
to Oregon and Washington for apples; it reaches to the northern confines of 
Maine for its Aroostook potatoes, to Minnesota for the Red River potatoes, and 
to the Provinces of Canada for apples, cabbages and onions, butter and eggs. 

Section 6. Volume of Perishables Marketed, and Distribution through the Year. 

The estimated annual receipts of perishable food on the New York market 
approximate $696,000,000 based on wholesale prices. 

They are roughly distributed as follows: 

Butter, cheese, eggs, and poultry * .$233, 000, 000 

Meat » 270, 000, 000 

Fruits ajid vegetables . '94,000,000 

Milk * 84, 000, 000 

Fish, oysters, and other sea food ^ " 15, 000, 000 

696, (KX), 000 

» New York Produce Review, Feb. 12, 1919. 

- Estimate Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture. 

* Estimate of Bureau of Markets : 

Sixteen fruits and vegetables, rail-hauled .- $64, 000, 000 

Estimate of Federal Trade Commission : 

Tbe same fruits and vegetables, other than rail-hauled : 

Water-borne 12, 000, 000 

Local 3, 000, 000 

Total 15,000,000 

Fmlts and vegetables not included in the above sixteen 15, 000, 000 

«MUk Reporter, June, 1019, p. 16; 26,054,737 cans. 

Price $2.88 

Freight .36 

• Estimate of Bm-eau of Fisheries : 

Fish > $13, 000, 000 

Estimate of Federal Trade Commission : 
Oysters and other sea food J $2, 000, 000 
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Fruits and vegetable^ entering the New York market lix 1918 were roughly 

distributed by commodities in percentages of car-lots as follows:* 

Per coit 

Apples . 14. 9 

Cabbage 3.9 

Cauliflower 4.0 

Celery L 8 

Cherries . 3 

Grapes 4.4 

Lettuce -^ ^^ 3. 8 

Onions 5.9 

Peaches ^ 4.9 

Pears 2. 3 

Strawberries 1. 6 

Sweet Potatoes 3. 2 

Tomatoes 4. 3 

Watermelons 2. 6 

White Potatoes 25. 5 

Other fruits and vegetables, including citrus fruits and bananas 16.0 



100.0 

The table ' below indicates approximately what percentage of the total 16 

fruits and vegetables alluded to above as received in New York by rail in 1918 

reached the market each month : 

Per cent 

January . 4. 6 

February 5. 2 

March 6. 5 

April 7. 3 

May 8. 4 

June ^ 9.4 

July . 11. 8 

August - 10.3 

September 11. 9 

October 9. 9 

November 8. 2 

December . 6. 5 



Year 1918 100. 

Section 7. Seasonal Zones of Supply. 

With tlie advance of the season, the production for the New York market 
marches northward by definite zones. Each early zone makes its price until the 
next nearer zone " comes on," when the last previous zone drops out suddenly 
because of its disadvantage of the longer haul, affecting the condition of the 
produce on arrival. 

The length of haul controls the conditions of the haul and indirectly affects 
the conditions of the marketing. 

Home-grown zone, — ^Immediately adjacent to the city is the so-called home- 
grown produce within radius of wagon haul, up to 30 miles, and now, with 

1 These data are based on the monthly reports of the Perishable Produce Section of the 
Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture, except the last item which is based on 
estimate of the Federal Trade Commisston. 

2 Based on the monthly reports of the Perishable Produce Section of the Bureati of 
Markets, Department of Agriculture. 
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the advent of the auto truck, up to 50 miles. In fact, experimentally this 
last season an autotruck service was inaugurated from Wilkes-Barre» Pa., 
to New York, and also from Yineland, N. J., to New York, considerably ex- 
tending the farm-product haul by truck or wagon. It has been estimated 
however, that such supply Is not over 5 per cent of the present consumption. 
In the height of the season the three market places in New York for home-grown 
produce together have about 1,200 farm wagons, but it takes 10 wagon loads to 
make 1 carload, and the wagon season is shorter because their produce 
must come from within the 50-mile radius, while the railroad has a radius of 
3,000 miles to embrace many successions of crop maturities. 

More than six hundred motor express lines are already In successful opera- 
tion. There are one hundred and fifty ia California alone. The entire State 
of Iowa has been divided into districts, and each district mapped out in motor 
truck routes and dozens of lines are running.^ 

Local farmers' methods of marketing. — ^The products from the home-grown 
zone are marketed by the farmer himself. He collects his produce, hauls it 
to town in the farm wagon or autotruck, and markets it from his wagon at 
one of the three designated open-wagon stands. This business is the least 
standardized. The merchant being also the producer, the selling is generally 
subordinated to the producing. There are no general standards to conform to, 
and few farmers are large enough to put out their products under individual 
brands, so there is little standardization by sorting and packing. 

Small shippers, — ^At the fringes of this zone an individual farmer may pick 
up the produce of neighbors or of entire districts, and so become a dealer. 
From Washington there has been a policy to encourage the development of 
such routes, using the autotruck. As these truck routes develop, the transport 
side is emphasized and they may become merely common carriers for the 
farmer who consigns to a commission merchant in tlie city. At this point, the 
express company takes up the business of less than carload, by rail and by the 
local and coastwise steamship lines. A great body of producers that ship in 
this way are casual shippers. Much of their produce, like that of the farm- 
wagon zone, comes to market in miscellaneous condition, poorly sorted and 
packed. In this zone there are some large individual shippers that use business 
methods and ship in carload lots, but the small shippers predominate as far 
south as Norfolk and to the Alleghenies in Pennsylvania and to western New 
York. All these small shippers throw the onus of marketing on the commission 
merchant Whether the shipment comes by carload lots or in less-than-carload 
lots by express somewhat determines the class of commission men who 
handle it. 

Carload lots; Shippers' methods, — Outside this last area is the zone reaching 
to the coast and to Canada and Mexico, where the movement is by carload 
lots exclusively. This movement is most highly organized, both on the trans- 
portation side and in the market process in New York City. The commodities 
are very carefully graded by the shipper and packed under brands; they are 
dispatched to different markets, according to the Indicated demand at time of 
forwarding. They are also given transit rerouting at diversion points, such as 
Mounds, 111., or Chicago, III., Cincinnati, Ohio, Louisville, Ky., Potomac Yards, 
\sl., according to shifting market conditions after the shipment has started 
from the point of origin. Sometimes the railroads permit an inspection en 
route so that the destination may be redetermined according to changing condi- 
tions as the commodity moves toward market 



» RecooBtznctlca Commissfon, State of New York, Report of Commission on Food Pro- 
&wtkm and DtotribatioB, liaj 14, ISld. 
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Section 8. The Karket Places. 

City market policy. — Relatively to their actual needs and standards of life, 
the early New Yorkers and t^elr markets were more "modern " than they have 
been since. New York City was well served when all its perishable food came 
from the neighboring farms. Much of it was brought by barge, and the early 
market places were at the water side. In Revolutionary days there were four 
such markets along the shore line, with one interior market on Broadway. The 
markets that followed were mostly at interior points, but they remained dis- 
tinctly market-basket markets ^supplied from tlie farms of the countryside. 
By 1838 there were 13 such city markets. 

The first policy of the city had l)een to concentrate the perishable-food 
distribution in city-owned markets under direct control of the city. Dating 
from about 1814 there was a gradual abandonment of this policy of licensed 
trade. But the restriction on meat still continued for a long time ; meat could 
not be sold outside a city market until 1843, when the city began to license 
outside meat stands. Gradually the shifts of population and the invasion of 
commission merchants and jobbers worked a change in the whole scheme of 
food distribution. About the middle of the last century the wholesale principle 
came into vogue and the housewife's market began to decline. In less than 20 
years more the changes had gone so far that Peter Cooper, as president of the 
Citizens' Association, recommended that the city give up the markets altogether. 
The recommendation was not acted upon at the time, but the decay of the old 
market system continued. Nevertheless, in face of this tendency, three large 
markets were meanwhile built, namely, the West Washington Market, in 1889, 
the Wallabout Market in Brooklyn, in 1881, and the large Harlem Market under 
private auspices, in 1891. As individual markets fell into disuse they were 
abandoned, while a few new public stands have been established as, for 
instance those under the Williamsburg Bridge and the Queensboro Bridge. . 
' P7'ivate undertakings in markets. — In an Irregular way there have been 
various local market places opened under private auspices and abandoned, 
such for instance as the market on Twenty-second street which displaced the 
Stern dry goods store, and the excellent Astor Market built by the Astor estate 
at Ninty-flfth Street and Broadway. Those two undertakings were not suc- 
cessful and have been abandoned. Altogether, it is said, nearly 100 public 
market stands, snfall and large, originally scattered through the city, have at 
various times been opened and given up by private interests. Shelters on 
undeveloped properties are still found serving restricted localities, which are 
a passing device of the property owner to produce rents until he is ready for 
development. 

Present market places outgrown. — All of these markets, both private and 
public, have been built upon the idea of serving local needs as housewives' 
hiarkets and have had no relation to the transportation system by which 
over 95 per cent of the produce supplies now come to market. Under early 
conditions these market places would have served all requirements, the main 
consideration being only a proper distribution of such markets at points con- 
venient to the housewives throughout the city. Such markets are a continua- 
tion of the early system and are distinct from those markets that have grown 
up at regular rail and water terminals. There are some 10 principal markets 
of which 7 are city owned and operated and two are privately owned and 
operated, and a third one (the Wallabout) is on city-owned land, but is oper- 
ate<l under special regulations set forth in the charter. The farm wagon 
markets which attach to the Wallabout, the West Washington, and Harlem 
Markets, are relics of the early marketing system when the countryside from a 
radius of 30 miles supplied the city entirely. 
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The public market places are: 

1. The West Washington and Gansevoort Street Markets. 

2. Washington Market. 

3. Wallabout Market, Brooklyn; 

4. Jefferson Market. 

5. Queensboro Bridge. 

6. Manhattan Bridge. 

7. Delancey Street Bridge. 

8. Harlem Bridge. 

Privately owned and operated are as follows: 

1. Harlem Market. 

2. Fulton Fish Market. 

3. Various. — There is a considerable number of small stands In tem- 

porary quarters erected in vacant lots — owned and operated priv- 
ately. 

As market plants none of these is really modern except the Washington 
Market plant which was rebuilt in 1914. The Wallabout Market covers 28J 
acres but is lacking in modem facilities. 

Relation of mnrket places to tertninafs. — ^The corner grocery and produce 
store has now superseded the housewives' nfarket of the earlier day in the 
habits of New Yorkers. So it has come about that the public market places 
originally designed for other purposes have gradually integrated with the 
scheme for distribution based on deliveries at the rail and water terminals of 
the public carriers with a distribution effected through an elaborate machin- 
ery of wholesalers, jobbers, and retailers. The West Washington Market has 
become a part of the general aggregation along West Street at the steamship 
apd water terminals which together constitute the primary market system of 
the city. The Wallabout and Harlem Markets are distinctly jobbers' nJarkets 
while the rest of the markets continue to serve the declining market-basket 
trade. 

Such of these markets as have been joined into this new system of distri- 
bution for which they were not originally intended, and made to serve as 
secondary markets for jobbers, are badly located. The three boroughs of 
Richmond, Queens, and the Bronx, with an aggregate population of about 
1,000,000, have no such markets at all; and Brooklyn, with a population of 
nearly 2,000,000, has but two, one of them — the great Wallabout Market — 
being at the very edge of the borough in order to be at the waterside. In 
Manhattan all goods handled through the West Washington Market require 
a haul from the pier to the market, except those that come over the N. Y. Cen- 
tral tracks, and the market itself is inadequate. The Harlem Market, in upper 
Manhattan, is remote from rail and water facilities, except as it is conveniently 
located for certain partially water-borne home-grown produce reaching Man- 
hattan across the East River. 

Section 9. The Primary Karket: Carriers as Market Masters. 

A system so inadequate could not by itself serve the city if it were not 
supplemented by the private market places into which the rail and water 
terminals have been converted. In fact, with the latter-day trade mechanism 
of commission man, wholesale merchant, and jobber, these terminal markets 
are not really supplementary, but have become the main or primary market 
system to which the public market places are auxiliary. So it has come about 
that control of the real primary market places for a present-day population 
of close upon 9,000,000 people, once the Jealously guarded prerogative of the 
city, >has ' passed into private hands. Nor is this the principal . defect ; the 
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gravest feature of the situation is that this ccmtrol is not definitely aseuraed 
by any single i^Tate agency or group of ageDcies under well-defined con- 
ditions, but it is talcen over unwillingly as a necessary and annoying incident 
of the other regular business of these transportation companies which are 
public carriers and not market masters. About these rail and water terminals 
have foregathered a motley group of produce commisBlon merchant and 
Jobber stores, irregularly supplementing the market place function of tlie 
carriers. Under such conditions it would be unreasonable to expect any com- 
prehensive coordinated and adequate market facilities. In fact, the actual 
situation is a patchwork of anachronisms and adjustments, awkward and 
inefficient to the last degree. 

Location of terminal markets: Inconvenient for retaU bttvers. — ^The great 
pnmary i»rodnce market of the city consists, then, of a series of railroad and 
steamship piers interspersed at irregular intervals along the Manhattan shore 
line on West Street, from Pier 7 to Pier 44, and further northward to include 
the West Washington Market District. It is interrupted by ferry sta- 
tions, merchandise piers, and, planted upon the piers tbemselyes, it extends 
into the city streets. In Manhattan alone, of all the five boroughs, is found 
this primary market, and in Manhattan it is concentrated at the southern end 
of the island. It is in a district whose center is roughly 2 miles from the 
center of popolaticHi of the metropolitan district described by a 30-mile radios 
from the City Hall. There is no co(»rdination among its parts; their arrange- 
ment is purely accidental. New is it coordinated with any system of warehous- 
ing, all storage InTolving a truck haul. At its northern end is the live-poultry 
market, and just beyond is the Gansevoort Farm Wagcm Market, where smue 300 
Long Island produce wagons assemble in the ni^t. The buyers gather at tbe 
primary market during the night hours from X2 until 7 in the morning, aad 
the buying begins at the stroke of a gong. To reach this market, the retail 
dealer in the ontlying sections of the Queens, the Bronx, and the Harlem 
neighborhood must be up all the night before in order to buy his produce aod 
have it back at his retail store for the early morning trade. Because it is 
inconvenient for many of them to do this, the jobber breaks the receiver's 
car-lot down to the wagon lot and sells some of it directiy to these retailers 
at the point where first discharged by tbe railroad or steamship, and tbe 
remainder is trucked over to the produce dealen^ private stores in the Pranklia 
Street neighborhood. 

Inadequate for market purposes — ^In general, the market place of the New 
York produce market is most irregular and awkwardly contrived. The usual 
notion of a market as a place where buyers and sellers regularly meet, a place 
that is well established in common knowledge and general habit, is poorly 
realized. 

Interference xoith €ity*8 through trafflc. — ^It is an irregular market place 
subject to the convenience of the carriers, and so set in the intricacies of the 
port facilities that it encroaches on the place of through traflic on which the 
city's economic security rests. Under a tenure so unstable, larger considera- 
tions of traffic often dislocate and disarrange its different sections without warn- 
ing and with large wastes and losses. Local congestions or weather conditions 
can suddenly disorganize It. 

Piers not designed for marlcets. — ^The piers which serve for this primary 
market were first designed as transit sheds where incoming freights conld be 
checked across the platform when breaking bulk from car to truck. But for 
market purposes, the produce njust also be attractively exhibited. Yet here 
the buyers do not have easy, unobstructed, well-lighted access to all parts of a 
market nor do they have conveniences for negotiating, auctioning and settling. 
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Market facilities, for sortkig and grading and conditioning ace entirely lack- 
ing. As produeet markets tlie piers have no protection from weather extremes, 
no facilities^ for teoiporary . cold storage. In all these essentials of a well- 
ordered market place, tlie railroad and steamship piers are conspicuously 
lacking except at the Erie fruit auction pier, and at Pier 28, which have 
lieating facilities. 

Ifvmber of terminals — Deliveries. — ^There are said -to be 127 4rail and water 
terminals to which the freight of New York comes. FoodstuflCs are delivered 
to a varying degree to over 100 of these points, counting each pier as a single 
point, and of this number 30 are for fruit and vegetablies, dairy produce and 
fish. These peiii^tetJ^ ieoCt d^veries are seattered amon^ ttuR radl terminals 
in Jersegr €i^, on the w€st si^ of Manhattan in Harlem and Long Island. 
Tlte bnik ot tiic* traffic coacentnites at M^Blsftttaii piers placed irregnk&rly 
In the hiigidy ccmgested dSstriet south of Mttie West Twelfth Street on the 
vrest side, feut th«r& are two piers 11»elow Brooklyn Bridge* on the east side 
where &aSsL aaid ousters are marketed and five piers behxw Wall Street where 
produce or fruit is marketed. These piers are 2 miles sway from the center 
of popolffitioB^ of ther metropaHtan district sirred. Siipp{i^Benti-Bg these maritet 
places at the deHTery piers are the rathroad team track yar<£» of the New 
Y(]fk„ New Harven & HartfM*d Bailrosad at its terminals in the Bronx, and 
those of tht New ¥ork Central im Ma&hattan at Sixtieth Street, at its. 'Man- 
haltaft Yand m Thiirtieth Street,, at Fourteenth Street audi aloaig West Street 
itaeif &BL its rofite to its St. JM^sl's Park Ststion. The railroads whose 
tes^Blnals are on the west iaaskk oi the Huxisoa have also estaibi>lshed small 
team, track yards ob: Manhattan: at points from Twenty-fifth Street south to Four- 
teenth, while some ot their traffic is now unloaded ki Jersey Gity and truck 
hftitied from there ton the c(Hnmissi(m merchants' and jobbers' stores in Man- 
hftttftzx. Except at Piers 17 and 18, Hast Blver, and the float delivery to Wall- 
about Market,, noiae o£ the pier deliveries is at a market place save as the 
private property of the railroad- is used for market purposes. In case of the 
Jorse^r City dcdiTeries, tlse fa&sl from the terminals to the n:^rket necessarily 
Inclwies a ferriage over the river. None oi these piers has any refrigerating 
plants and oBly two— the Erie fruit Vi& 21 and the Pennsylvania produce 
Pier 28 — ^have provision against freezing weather. In New York Central Pier 
31 the heating inettajyiatton has n8v«? been operated^ Where deliveries 
are made, in railroad yards^ the team tracks are, of conrse, entirely open to 
the weather, thjongh in case of potatoes the Sndiyiduftl shipper keeps a 
store ge^Dg in each car. Few of the piers are adeqcuate to the volume oif 
business they must hamdle; the traihc overlbows^ and so along West Street 
the r&Hrea^ are forced^ to set the balk of their produce out in the middle i)f 
the ope^ street where crude siMiters called bonnets, with removable canvas sides, 
are made ta hovae the overtbow and serve as stations^ and markets^ combined. 

Section 19. Gommiirafott Serehants and Jobbers. 

The produce merchant stores which have attached themselves to the car- 
riers' terminals cluster in and around an area roughly described by West^ 
Jay^ Hudson, Fulton, and Greenwich Streets, all on tlie lower west side and 
embracing Franklin Street. 

The physical facilities of the individual commission merchants, the wholer 
salers, and jobbers are quite a& crude as. the carriers' piers. They, too, occupy 
buildings that have been converted from their first purposes. These build- 
ings are old homes of early New Yorkers* of aU sizes and inconveniences ; the 
fronts have been knocked out and lean-to bonnets built out over the sidewalk 
to the curb to shelter the produce from the rain. To these stores the mer- 
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chants "ride** what they do not sell at the pier. Few of these stores can 
handle through the house daily more than two cars of perishables at the 
most. As a considerable dealer will often have receipts of 5 to 15 cars In a 
(lay, it is plain that the dealer leans heavily on the carriers' facilities to make 
up for his own lack. It is variously estimated that 40 to 50 per cent of the 
produce arriving in Manhattan is sold either on railroad and steamship piers 
built ,and "operated as such, or in the congested open street, leaving half or 
inc»re to be trucked through the city streets to the commission merchants' stores. 

Section 11. Localized Commodities. 

As it is the function of a primary market to gather up as in a great hopper 
the entire supply coming to a given market that it may set off against it in 
its entirety the demand of that market, there would naturally be fixed locations 
in this heterogenous market more or less identified with the marketing of spe- 
cific classes of perishables. And this is true. To get a clearer view of the 
markets from this angle, there is given below a r^sumft of the principal mar- 
kets according to commodities sold. 

Fish and oyster market, — Oysters come to Pier 31, Bast River, and are 
handled through less than a dozen large dealers, both for local consumption 
and for shipment. The fresh-fish market is at Piers 17 and 18, East River. 
It consists of two adjacent buildings respectively on the bulkheads at these 
piers. These markets are owned and operated by two fish dealers' associa- 
tions, each dealer having his space on the fioor and office upstairs in the rear. 
The famous old Fulton Fish Market, which was operated by the city from 1821 
until it was disposed of in 1914, still houses some fish dealers' stalls.. It is 
just across South Street from the present main fish market. None of these 
market places has cold-storage facilities. All surplus fish which the market does 
not take must be moved by truck to the cold-storage plant, to be frozen, under 
the Brooklyn Bridge three blocks away, or to the National Cold Storage Co. in 
Brooklyn, or the Terminal Freezing & Warehouse Plant at Eleventh Avenue and 
Twenty-eighth Street. Not every cold-storage plant will handle fish because 
other products can not use the same rooms. Frequently the New York fish 
dealers have to go for their freezing to Buifalo, N. Y., or Newport, R. I., or 
Manasquan, N. J. 

The market plant is confined and not modern. It has no rail connections 
nor does it have any regular line steamship connections, but fishing sloops and 
schooners dock in the slips back of the market. Most of its fish comes by 
express-company delivery. When it comes in car-lot by fast freight, the 
dealer sends his own truck for it. The incoming fish from the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad is brought down from Harlem daily in 50 
or more auto truck loads, forcing their way through the congested streets 
for the full length of the Island. The Fulton Market is exclusively a whole- 
sale and jobbers' market, and also there are large shipments out of town. 
It is within one mile of the southmost tip of Manhattan and nearly 3 miles 
from the center of population of the metropolitan district. Besides this market 
at Fulton Street, there is the smaller receiving point at the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad terminal in Harlem. A regular Boston fish 
train arrives here in the small hours of the morning. Some small local dis- 
tribution is made here, but the bulk of it goes to the primary market at 
Pulton Street, whence much is carried back to Harlem and beyond, sometimes 
as far east as Stamford. 

Live-poultry markets. — The principal live-poultry supply comes by the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, and the other Jersey roads supply 
most of the remainder. The large Jewish population of New York demand 
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live poultry that is afterward tosher killed in the 175 poultry slaughterhouses 
and small butcher shops on the East Side. This results in half of the poultry 
coining to market as live poultry. This is a special market in itself. The ortht>- 
dox Jew takes the fowl from the shop immediately It is killed, whil« still warm, 
with, its feathers and entrails untouched, and dresses it at home. The chicken is 
chosen according to the varying size of the family to be served, and this accounts 
for tlie popularity of the consignments of the miscellaneous lots shipped from 
Hie small farms in the uplands along the Appalachians. 

Tlie carload lots of chickens are unloaded on the Jersey side and now, by 

a special poultry cooperative trucking service, are trucked and ferried to the 

West Washington Market, w^here the business centers. Here the distribution 

for the entire city is made. The less-than-car-lot poultry merchants receive 

tlieir poultry by express company delivery at the same place. Grave abuses 

have existed in this business in the past, the poultry being fed with gravel and 

sand on arrival so as to increase their weight six ounces for the bird; hence 

the need for the systematic inspection which now follows the chickens from 

arrival to delivery in the West Washington Market. The market place seems 

adequately to meet its purpose, except that the single point is made to serve the 

whole metropolitan district. However, the great body of the consumers are on 

the Bast side, directly across the island and in Williamsburg and Harlem. 

Butter f cheese, and egg market. — These products generally go in one class. 
The New York Central has a large delivery at the St. John's Park Station, its 
rail terminal in the heart of the city at Canal Street. The Pennsylvania and 
Erie each specially concentrates this traffic at special piers. Butter and cheese 
being manufactured products and carried in cold storage for periods of six to 
eight months, it is possible to deal in them by sample or description or grade, 
and this simplifies the market operation. Nevertheless, a large part of them 
is moved to the commission merchant's store. But there are two exchanges— 
the Mercantile Exchange and the Butter & Egg Exchange, where they deaj in 
them by grade and brand at normal times in large volume. The cold-storage 
warehouses for these products center about Franklin Street, where the commodi- 
ous quarters of the Mercantile Exchange are located, and the New York Central 
Lines' St. John's Park terminal. 

Fruit markets. — The trade in citrus fruit and western box-packed apples 
centers at the Erie Pier No. 20. Excellent special facilities are here provided 
by the railroad, with an auction room upstairs. Ninety-five per cent of the 
California citrus fruit and 50 per cent of the western box-packed apples are 
marketed here. Apples from near-by points are marketed largely from New 
York Central Pier No. 31. 

Dressed'poultry market. — The dressed-poultry market is located in the pri- 
vate stores in the Franklin Street district. The poultry is either chilled and 
sent in dry in refrigerator cars or packed wet in ice in barrels or boxes. A 
large part of the poultry comes to the New York market dressed. 

Potato market. — The potato market is found on Piers 28 and 7 North River 
and 22 East River. All the railroad team tracks at different times distribute 
potatoes, particularly the Manhattan yard of the New York Central. There are 
sometimes large receipts of potatoes from Europe, which are marketed at the 
piers where they happen to be discharged. The potato market is the most 
scattered and irregular in the city. This is because of their large bulk and the 
irregular sources of supply. 

Vegetables^ berries, and melons. — The vegetable and berry market is prin- 
cipally located at the Pennsylvania Railroad and Clyde Line and Old Dominion 
piers among the transportation terminals. The unsold balance at these piers, 
140362—20 14 
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witli the Pexmsylvania truck irom Kocfolk, wlUdi is discliarged on tlie New 
Jersey side, is " ridden " over to the stores of the commission merchants tor 
linal dlMPOSitkUL 
WatermeloBS are prkkcipally sold from the cars at Jersey City. 

Sectien IS. Other Mstntlivtiiig Agesdeg. 

To complete the perspective of the food distribution 'a^encieB, ^^wn^ v&t 
\^-ithln the scope of this survey, inay be appended the following 'list of -petiril 
stores and public eating places in Greater New York : 

(Jroceries 10,448 

Butcher shops "5,^83 

BiUicrles 2,262 

Vegetable and fruit stores 2,095 

Dairies 1 840 

Delicatessen stores. 1, 883 

Total retail stores -. 28, 111 

Ilestiiurants and other public eating places 7,000 

In Grea'ter ^ew York only (figures for the ^entire metaropc^tan disteiet ^"e 
unavailable) are 3,500 to 5,000 pushcarts, operating at nearly a dosen stai^ 
in the open streets op the East Side among the foreigiHbom peiralirtioiL 

Section 13. Storage. ' 

Tliei'e are said to be some 400 storage places of all kinds in the metropolitan 
difitrict. Tiie cold-storage plants in tills district contain about 35,000^000 cubic 
feet q£ space. In Manhattan and the Bronx, except at the private switches of 
the packers and except at the "Bronx," the " Merdiants " and tlie " St. John's 
Park " celd-stoa:age plants, there is no cold storage which can be reached except 
by truck Jbiaui. The plants having rail connections are all on the New York Cen- 
tral, which handles less than 20 per cent of the pei'ishable produce. The fish 
market has no cold storage on the premises. Except in the West Washington 
Market, none of the coldstorage warehouses is directly in a New York market. 
The general opinion seems to be that the cold-storage facilities are .about ade- 
quate for normal times, but under periodic stresses and under war conditious, 
with the enormous motvemefnt of supplies overseas, they are greatly overstrained. 
Cold storage «b far back as Syracuse, Bochester, and Buffalo was all pre- 
empted for war shipments passing through this port. 

During the waa* c(dd-storage cliarges were closely regulated by the Food 
Administration. Prior to the war the rates fluctuated widely. There is n© 
ordlnaay regulation of storage charges. Some of tliose who liad looked into 
the matter feu* viirious city food committees felt that cold storage in ^w 
York should be a public facility. It offered too many poisslliillties for 
manipulation of the market to remain a private interest. The chairman of 
the mayor's food supply committee was particularly outspoken .on tliis point. 

Section 14. Hcmdlliatg: l^ineipte Bad, licthodB AwtwsiiA, 

The general sclr '^ of marketing perisharbles in 'Nefw Yofk Oity <wf»ic4i ad- 
vances the physical bulk with every advance in tlie marketing process Imposes 
an undue amount of handling. Furthermore, the isolation t)f storage facifiticB 
from carriers' terminals, which, -with few exceptions, is the generffl condition, 
requires extra handling for all storage. And the separation of marbet place 
from terminal, except so lar as the carriers pemfit " peddling " at the piers, 
Imposes further handling that in a comprehensi>'e plan of termmul imrriwts 
would be eliminated. So xilso the condttroning ^by resoi'trng and *repnf*ktng re- 
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4^jAiifes a reBiO¥al frBsa. tkke terminal ko some conditldQlog warelxouse. Within 
tlu3 ternynal d^ot itself the physical and mechanioal iacUities for actualljr 
tiandling the commodities after theiy ars discharged from the car are awkward 
XLud cranked. Dr. Mary E. Pennington, the expert in xefrigeriitian of the 
United States bureau of Markets, especially calls attention to the inefficiency 
of a system which at ^eat care and expense sorts, packs, iuid hauls a delicate 
:£rmt or ¥egetable for 1,000 miles and more under refrigeration conditions and 
tli^i at the point of delivery neglects the most obvious precautions in handling 
from the car to the pier and from the pier to the truck and from the truck to 
tlae store. Nowhere in New York is the break4)ulk from refrigerated car carried 
CNQt under ref rigerajtion conditions. The discharge from car float to bulkhead in- 
volves a Jong haul, exposure to weather conditions the length of part or all of 
one oar float, and for much of it the length of two car floats. Nor is the deliv- 
ery so organized that the commodity may be handled directly across the bulk- 
Jbead to a waiting truck, but it must be held on the x^er or bulkhead for the 
coming of the truck. 

On the pi^s siiaoes are cramped, runways are Ji>ng, and irregular placing 
.and second Ifflndlwg are frequent merely in distribution af the freight for de- 
Jlvery. Until the war forced the issue, no mechanical facilities within tli/& pier 
were in use. But In 1918 the larger piers introduced the flexible system 
of electric motors and trailers to very great advantage. Tliese have been driven 
by women. 

There is a very close relation bet^veen handling expense and t^j^eB of con- 
tainers. With the heavier car loading enforced by the Railroad Administra- 
tion there iias been much complaint that the existing types of containers were 
too frail to hold up in the lower tiers of the carload under the lieavi^* loads 
piied on them. This condition lias been reflected in large increases in the loss 
and damage <:laims against tlie carriers. 

On the transportation side tiiere has been i>resented a general view of the 
port and harbor facilities and of the difficulties the carriers experience in their 
enforced role of market masters supplying terminal space and *' bonnets " to 
the produce trade. 

In bringing perishable food to the market there is a further range of difficul- 
ties which belong more ^eciflcally to the transiportation service as such, which 
must be considered, as well as the movement of produce by truck within the 
metropolitan area. 

Section 15. Terminals: Transportation Problems. 

JjOcIc of interchangeahUity ameng terminals. — ^A terminal of several railroads 
is not alone an array of stub ends, but should also include a system of inter- 
changeability among these stub ends. This is supplied by the device of the 
" belt line." At Chicago there is the " inner belt," the " outer belt," and finally 
as an outmost partial belt, tlie I. I. & I. R. R., which cuts across the lines con- 
verging at Chicago over a wide sector, effecting the interchange among rail- 
roads many miles outside the gateway of Chicago itself. New York is singu- 
laiiy lacking in these facilities. Its Jersey railroads have only the belt at the 
water edge, the National I>ocks Railwaj% which goes part way ; the local float 
and lighter system operating on the Hudson and East Rivers is supposed to 
serve as the inner belt, but as the railroads decline to float their cars inter- 
changeably to their various piers, the float and lighterage service is only a belt 
for each road Individually, belting together all its piers into a conmnm access. 
For this reason tlie lighterage is noi really an " inner belt," except among 
private piers and private terminal companies. Furtliermore, the actual physical 
facilities for railroad interchange on the Jersey shore are used only in a most 
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restricted way, because there is no interline switching. Competing roads force 
the Interchange to include a considerable haul in order to realize extra revenue 
out of the interchange service when performed. 

Free terminal interchange vital to the city. — ^This lack of belt service making 
It inconvenient and expensive to concentrate perishables from all the roads as 
they may come In to specific market localities is a large factor In the present 
confusion of perishable deliveries. In the competitive conditions under which 
the developments have been made the service was constructed~about each road 
in turn as the principle of classification Instead of about the city as a whole, to 
which each single road was a subordinate factor. The free terminal Inter- 
change would have permitted each road to push its individual development to 
the maximum clear up to the city gates, and at that point would have reorgan- 
ized all the incoming business of each road to the requirements of the whole 
city. This would have permitted fullest Individuality joined with fullest coop- 
eration, and therefore fullest service with maximum of delivery and minimum 
of waste. 

Specialization of roads and commodities. — As a result of the present system, 
each road while carrying many different perishables tends to preeminence In one 
perishable or a class of perishables. Each road for its predominating commod- 
ity becomes the city's terminal market and the other commodities also carried 
by the road either have to be routed into the city over the last lap of the way by 
another road than the one on which the shipment originated, or after arrival In 
the city have to be assembled by truck to their proper market. Thus the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad has become the line for live poultry, 
the Erie for California Citrus fruits and western boxed apples, the Pennsyl- 
vania for vegetables, berries, and peaches, the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad for cranberries and fish, and the New York Central Railroad for 
dairy products and New York State fruit. The Lehigh Valley has no distinctive 
delivery unless it be milk. The Central Railroad of New Jersey, which brings 
New Jersey fruits and vegetables, breaks bulk, as we have noted, on the 
Jersey side and the commission men haul from there to the West Side markets. 
In case of potatoes no single road has preeminence, and as a result potato de- 
liveries are scattered all about the city, which, because of the irregularities, 
produces wide price ranges and large losses that are all at last paid by the 
ultimate consumer. 

Section 16. Delivery Problems of Carriers. 

Emergency conditions^ 1917-18. — Since the cramped facilities are greatly 
strained, congestion occurs frequently, and at times great irregularity in deliv- 
eries follows which naturally plays havoc with the operation of the market that 
must "move" the tonnage instantly. In the winter of 1917-18 the railroads 
staggered under an overwhelming tonnage combined with extraordinarily severe 
weather. The line-of-road movement of i)eriphables was consequently badly 
deranged while the terminal situation at New York was Impossible. The Kail- 
road Administration which had at its disposal all the railroad terminals sought 
relief by using them Interchangeably as a single system. This was a very 
proper expedient, but this " scattering of deliveries " and their irregularity, de- 
moralized badly the potato market and the early grown vegetable market of 
Florida. At one time the commission men were hunting their potatoes from 
Bushwick and Melrose and Westchester yards to Piers 22 East River, 7 and 28 
North River — and back to remote yards in Jersey. There were violent irregu- 
larities in the market, and necessarily considerable losses by decay. The condi- 
tion in the severest weather when the harbor float operations were demoralized, 
was almost out of hand. Railroads and commission merchant committees were 
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in frequent conference to devise emergency arrangements. The significance of 
such specific instances in a more general survey Is that they occur more or less 
every year — ^because the floating operation is always exposed to derangement 
in severe weather, and also because facilities generally are operated to a 
physical limit all the time, so that any irregularity in the flow of freight quickly 
cripples the service. New York supplies of all character, nonperishable as well 
as perishable, are handled with the very slenderest margin of reserve. 

Proposed minor refo^^ms. — Because of the severe experience of the winter 
1917—18, the commission merchants are now urging that the Railroad Adminis- 
tration systematize and concentrate their Manhattan deliveries by designating 
certain roads to handle perishables to New York, and in the city itself con- 
solidating all float deliveries of perishables at Piers 25 to 31, inclusive. The 
railroads, on the other hand, have become restive under the burden of "ped- 
dling" privilege at piers and yards which grew up under competitive condi- 
tions. There is strong likelihood of their abolishing it absolutely, now that 
under Government operation it is no longer a. necessary concession to control 
business. They reason that it is not a transportation function to supply the 
market house. Already, to meet their own emergency conditions, the Central 
Railr^>ad of New Jersey is making all its perishable deliveries at its Jersey 
City terminal, and the Pennsylvania Railroad, which is the line for southern 
fruits and vegetables, is delivering its produce from points in Virginia and 
northward on the New Jersey side ; it is only floating to Manhattan delivery its 
perishables that originate south of Virginia. 

Float delivery: Expensiveness and inefficiency, — ^The system of float delivery 
is peculiar to New York. It was adopted by the Jersey roads many years ago 
to enable them to make Manhattan deliveries in competition with the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad, which has access by rail to the heart 
of the island at their St. John*s Park Station. It is very expensive in high 
fixed cost of depreciation and maintenance of dock facilities and of marine 
equipment quite as much as in direct cost of operation. Of the approximate 4^ 
miles of shore line from the Battery northward along the west side of Man- 
hattan to Forty-second Street, the most valuable shore line of the port, the 
railroads for local purposes absorb 36 per cent while trans-Atlantic and coast- 
wise steamers occupy only 64 per cent. In the more restricted zone of 2i miles 
from Pier 1 to Pier 48 only, the proportion of the above line given up to 
railroads for their local delivery runs to nearly 50 per cent. Some 46 piers 
out of a total of 226 on the entire island both East and West Side are given 
over to railroads, and so far the first great natural advantge of the port is 
subverted. These 46 railroad piers are used by railroads for all their Man- 
hattan traflic, but of this local traffic the perishable produce is a very con- 
siderable proportion. 

From a marketing standpoint, the difficulty of the float delivery is the 
irregularity of delivery due to lack of capacity in the apple and potato season, 
for instance, and in times of extreme w^eather. Besides, its flexibility tempts 
railroads to shift the point of delivery at times, to the great disorganization 
of the market depending on the deliveries. 

Section 17. Trucking. 

Full consequences of defects of system lodge here. — Trucking constitutes the 
innermost system of interchange and distribution. On the trucks falls the 
final burden of making the adjustments of regular operating conditions and 
inadequate and uncoordinated facilities. Here the final cumulative conse- 
quences of all the other defects of the city's terminals, public and private, are 
brought to focus. The heavy " concealed losses " by stealage while being 
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trucked about tbe city mre not so serlaoa tor periafaable foodstal&i as l<Mr <itber 
freight, becaoae ponnd for pound it is not of so liis^ raiue asid not tgeaBt&r&lly 
^> padted that abstraction can be easily eoneealed. 

Hoise tracks continue to predominate. Auto tracks are considered to be 
uueconomical where so large a proportion of the time is spent wraitiag at piers, 
aud where the street congestion slows down moTement. 

Special f^tdHties lacking, — There are no spedal tracks itor handling perish- 
ables in cooled containers. Except as they come to aaarket packed in Ice, 
p^ishables are exposed to ten^ratsre extremes in passing through the dty 
streets, us w^ as to the deterioration from rehandling and nnii^ riding. 

There are no terminal' stores, dry or cold, at the piers wiiere p^liaps 85 
per cent of the Manhattan perishable d^Teries are made. Ail produce re- 
ceived there which goes to storage must be trucked. This definitely adds to 
the truddng expense of the city. 

Long-distOMce truckmff for periskables. — Fruit and vegetal»les are trucked 
frodn the Pennsylvania Railroad's Jersey City terminal or from its pier in 
Manhattan < all of some oommodities and perhaps half of most of then) to 
the wholesalers or Jobbers in the Franldin Street district or in the Waliafoout 
Market, Brooklyn* or in tiie Harlem Market, and f r<ns there again they are 
trucked to the retailers throughout the entire district as far away as Newark 
on the west, Peekskill on the norths Stamford on the east, and T<^envilte, 
Btaten I^and, on the south. 

Fish arriving in carload lots is hauled to the New York Market by truck, 
and to the farthest markets by express, and is brought in smaller lots by ex- 
press delivery. Butter, ^^s, and cheese do not have to move with such dis- 
patch, and, therefore, while they are trudced to storage and to delivery 
throughout the city, their wider movements may be by boat or rail, or truck, 
OS may be cheapest. Milk is trucked from tlie railroad temdnals by the 
highly organised milk companies to their own ^pots and distributed from 
these points. 

C&n^estion tm piers <!Md streets. — ^Tfae height of the truck congestion is at 
the West Side piers where the ^'perishables" come in at the railroad float 
terminals. Foa: most of tiie day tiiere is a iong line waiting for access to the 
di^erent piers to discharge or receive their load. Tracks are sometimes de- 
layed four hours in getting to the " string piece," and often are shut out ai- 
t<^etber. The direct trucking expense under such awkward eonditioi^ is 
enormous, while the indirect consequences, throi^ delays and damage and 
stealage, are perhaps even greater. The whole commerce of the port is put in 
jeopardy when there is a Jam of freight and when the weather conditions are 
severe. Under the extreme conditions of 1917-18 the system broke down com- 
pletely. It has become so grave an emergency that the Railroad Administra- 
tion designated Commissioner Harlan of the Interstate Oomnt^rce Commis- 
sion to work out some Immediate sc^ution for the period of the war. After 
several months of diligent effort, it had so far not been possible to remedy the 
situation. 

Trucking should articulate tcitJi rail deUverie^, — ^The requiremaat of soling 
by bulk instead of by sample makes it necessary to break physical bulk with 
every change of commercial bulk. Of course, in case of dairy pA)duce wbere 
standardized conditions are more nearly realized, this Is not true. Also so far 
as the commission merchants are able to sell at the pier, they save one physi- 
cal handling in the "breaking of the commercial carload lot. 

Store-door deliveries, — It has, therefore, been proposed to make a store-door 
delivery based on the railroad waybill and include the trucking charges with 
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the freight charge to be collected in the same way. One of the devices of the 
railroads to organize traffic at the source is the "sailing day." Designated 
" sailing days " in the week are devoted to movements to specified destinations. 
Under this plan the trucks pick up each day only the freight for the destination 
assigned for that day. 

In the proposed plans for reorganizing New York City trucking, perishables 
are definitely excluded from the scheme because they have to move expeditiously 
anyway, and also becauise they move at the early hours of the day when tht^ 
streets are not crowded. Nevertheless, produce trucking is closely related to the 
whole trucking problem and will ultimate be affected by any new condition 
which these plans put in force. If the proposed solution is effective, it may 
easily follow that the railroads will want also to make store-door delivery of 
perishables and abolish altogether the peddling privilege at stations on the 
ground that it Is not a proper part of the transportation service. 

Burden on ultimate consumer. — To summarize, because the railroad belt 
service is deficient, the final adjustments fall upon the trucking service in the 
city streets to effect interchanges which should have been made in a rail 
classification yard in the unbroken carload lot. Instead of a big railroad 
hopper in the New Jersey Meadows to receive the perishables and classify to 
certain delivery zones, the whole disorganized traffic is dumped upon the truck- 
ing system partly on the New Jersey shore and partly along West Street, Man- 
hattan. Through crowded streets for long distances, under no unified direc- 
tion, the rest of the classification is performed by truck. Without trying to esti- 
mate the consequence in cost figures, it is easily obvious that this throws an 
enormous burden on the ultimate consumer. 

COMMERCIAL AND SOCIAL ASPECTS OP THE MARKET. 

A. HANDLING PRODUCE COMMERCIALLY. 

Section 18. Essentials of the Commercial Harket; Eegularity ia Time and 
Place. 

Turning from the physical facilities and limitations of the New York produce 
market with the larger economic problems with which they are joined, the 
consideration of the markets on the conmaercial side may be taken up. The 
essential of the market is that it shall be in a regular place at a regular time ; 
or, in lieu of this regularity, it shall be advertised in such a way that the 
publicity will be equivalent to such regularity. The New York markets whdch 
are in regular market halls under control of market mastei*s are held to formal 
regularity in time, and, of course, are regular in their location. But the primary 
markets that are conducted outside of the city market properties, either at the 
pier of the transportation company or at the store of the commission merchant, 
are irregular because of the close relation into which they have been forced 
with the routine operations of the tran^K)rtation company. This is true in spite 
of the fact that the railroads approximate a fixed schedule of deliveries of 
their floats, and the steamships likewise arrive on approximate schedule. 

The publicity of the time of market arises from its regularity rather than 
from any specific announcement; but the r^ularity of exact place where the 
market is held for different kinds of commodities is not so well observed. It 
has been noted that, in general, the great volume of produce that comes to 
market by rail or water tends to a single primary market for each group of 
commodities; but sometimes the convenience of the transportation company 
- temporarily shifts the place of delivery and with it shifts the market that at- 
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taches to the terminal. In the case of any one commodity coming from many 
different districts, as, for instance, potatoes, the inconvenience anxl loss dtie to 
irregularity of place has been very severe. 

Section 19. Irregularities Affect Prices. 

The theory of a great single primary market to which all the commodities 
are brought, there to meet in one body the entire assembled demand, and 
register the relation of supply to demand in the single price, is not realized. 
When the irregularities of delivery due to congested conditions bring about 
uncertainty not only as to the place, but also as to the volume of arrival of 
some commodities, this uncertainty is disastrous to any orderly plan of price- 
making by the open market. 

Section 80. Location of Merchants in the Xarket. 

At the Pennsylvania Railroad Piers 28 and 29 it is the practice to assign 
permanent locations to Individual merchants based on the volume of prior 
business. The most desired locations are those under the bonnets in the middle 
of West Street, where the body of the buyers first come by easy access. Mere 
differences in the location in and about the same pier make a difference in the 
salability of like commodities offered which affects their price. So definite 
is this advantage that the twelve principal dealers who there hold this advan- 
tage are called ** the twelve apostles." The buyers must pass their lines to 
reach the goods of the less fortunate merchant, which are offered at locations 
back from the bulkhead on the pier. 

Section 21. Food Distribution: Requirements of Retail Trade. 

It is profitable at this point to have in mind the number and general charac- 
teristics of those engaged in the commercial handling of foodstuffs for the 
metropolitan area and also something of the requirements of the retail trade, 
for the satisfaction of which this great enterprise is undertaken. 

Numbers employed, — It has been estimated* that some 400,000 people are 
employed in the business of food distribution in New York City. This is a 
very inclusive figure. It would indicate that 1 out of every 25 of the entire 
population directly or indirectly through this market, is in business of food 
distribution, wholesale or retail. If the zone is narrowed to include only a 
population of approximately 7,000,000, which are served very directly by such 
food distribution agencies, the figures would show 1 out of every 18 of the 
population devoting his time to the distribution of foodstuffs. 

Relative importance of perishaUea, — No figures are available either actual or 
estimated to indicate the proportion of the whole number engaged in food 
distribution who are chargeable to the handling of perishable products alone, 
but an indication is had of the relative significance of perishable food distribu- 
tion from the figures of the retail trade in the table given In sec. 12, which was 
compiled by the Food Administration In May, 1918. This table shows that 
about 8,500 establishments of a total of 23,131 are occupied exclusively in the 
distribution of perishables. Including meats and dairy products. This is about 
87 per cent of the whole number. In addition it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the grocery stores and delicatessen stores all handle dairy products 
and most of the groceries handle fruits and vegetables, more or less. 

Needs of city purchasers. — The great congestion and the apartment and tene- 
ment life of New York City have. In the course of years, radically changed the 
marketing methods of the housekeeper. She has no facilities for keeping 

^Merchants Association Report, March, 1918, p. 17. 
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liousehold supplies in store except from day to day, and she has ahnost 
lost the virtue of the thrifty housewife, who plans and provides ahead. 
The great convenience of the telephone has broken down the habit of personal 
marketing, while the increasing tendency to offer groceries in packages under 
brand has facilitated the marketing by telephone. 

Character of resulting retail business. — There has grown up the neighbor- 
hood grocery store to do for the housewife what she has gradually ceased to 
do for herself, namely, to buy and bring into the neighborhood, to select and 
assort, and invitingly exhibit, the receipts of the general market in such a way 
as to suggest and facilitate the daily home menu. The delicatessen store 
carries the process yet a stage further and serves partially prepared food, 
while the wagon and pushcart peddler wheels his assorted supply under the 
flat dweller's very window. Along w^ith the goods which he delivers, the 
neighborhood grocery man or delicatessen man has come to perform a very 
large personal service in this way, and he furthermore hol(fs himself ready to 
perform this personal service during any hour of the day or night that his 
store is open, and to deliver in any irregular quantity that the passing whim 
of the housekeeper who has not planned ahead may impose upon him. 

Personal service an element of cost. — This sale of personal service along 
with the commodity is the striking phase of the New York retail produce dis- 
tribution. It is a large item in the high cost of the produce sold. It is true 
the vagaries of the ultimate consumer are not directly handled by the whole- 
saler and jobber, but they are among the ultimate factors with which they 
must reckon and for which they must provide by assorting and packing and 
searching out the markets for their particular goods. 

Other special services. — With personal choices and tastes there are also race 
.nnd religious distinctions, which are considerable factors in the New York 
perishable produce trade. The Jewish requirement of kosher-killed poultry 
is the foundation of the large live-poultry market. The Friday fish market is, 
of course, an established institution. The estimated 7,000 restaurants and 2,000 
delicatessen stores' in the metropolitan district have their particular require- 
ments that must be met, and the dining-car and steamboat trade constitutes 
another distinct line of trade to be served. 

Distribution: General plan. — However, it is at the other end of the trans- 
action from producer to consumer where the particular interest of this in- 
quiry lies; here the marketing conditions are still more complex. 

The general plan of distribution, which is still in flux, comprises a primary 
market where the goods are received in their original lot and broken down to 
jobber lots ; and secondary markets to which the jobber lot is carried and then 
broken down to the retailer's requirements. 

Through this market must be distributed in the course of nine hours of each 
day some 40 or 50 commodities representing in their grades upwards of a 
hundred it^ms of traffic. Few of them are constant for long periods, so that 
in the course of a season a great many more than a hundred items of traffic 
are handled. The volume of the trade in perishable products on the New York 
market is enormous, said to be — as before noted — upwards of seven hundred 
million dollars a year. The greater part of it falls within four months of the 
year. Through this market must be negotiated all the irregularities of growing 
conditions of highly perishable crops that must be rushed at express speed to 
reach the market under the normal conditions, and must not be delayed in dis- 
tribution when they reach the market itself. Beginning wuth the South, the 
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movements from the tiers of producing districts along isothermal lines follow 
one another in quick succession. Each nearer zone as its crops come on drives 
out those of a longer haul from the more distant zone, whose products are no 
longer salable. All these violent changes in the supply areas» in addition to tlie 
erratic crop conditions of each producing area itself, come crashing upon tbis 
great New York market, where the differences must be adjusted in a day and 
the goods dispatched and delivered to the ultimate consumer. It Is little wonder 
that a market left almost entirely to its own devices in physical faculties aiKl 
organization should stagger under such burden and should register the wildesi: 
price changes. 

Only a scant 5 per cent of the perishable foodstuffs entering New York are 
sold directly from farmer to retail merchants. This estimated percentage, 
based on trade in the busy season,, is brought to the New York markets by the 
farm wagons to which reference has already been made. For the remaining 
95 per cent coming from di&tances ranging from 30 to 3j000 miles, the public 
carrier has intervened between the producer and the confiumer. With the car- 
rier has also been injected the whole machinery of commission men, and whole- 
salers, jobbers, brokers, and auctioneers, aud expert wholesale buyers and sales- 
men. 

The market makes the commercial distribution, which in turn directs the 
physical distribution. It physically presents the commodities to possible buyers* 
and by every device seeks to stimulate desire for the goods offered, so arrang- 
ing and describing them as to promote the market process of individual selec- 
tion to meet the taste in grade and price of each possible buyer. The market 
offers, at the same time, facilities for settlement, and must have regular 
methods of delivery as an accessory feature. Manifestly the original dealer 
can not generally search out the small retailer who ultimately shall buy his 
goods. As a practical solution of the difficulty there arises a classification of 
the trade, breaking the distributive process into two parts of primary and 
secondary distribution. The controlling distinction is merely a matter of the 
size of the lot which is traded in. In the New York market, through the whole 
chain of commercial transactions, physical bulk travels with commercial bulk 
and breaks with the breaking of commercial bulk, except In the marketing of 
butter, egga» and cheese, except in the case of fruit, where a partial variation 
is made at the fruit pier of the Erie Railroad, and except some sales of pota- 
toes by gradesv This is tlie general practice, although It Is expensively 
awkward- 
Section 28* Comply Karket Kaehinery. - 

Commission men. — Instead of marketing direct the producer ships to the 
commission man who acts in his stead in recefring the goods from the carrier, 
finding the best market, delivering to the buyer, and collecting the money. 
When the farmer ceased to come to market and turned his produce over to 
the commission merchant, the distribution system ranged itself thencefortli 
about the commission merchant who was the primary receiver. When the 
commission merchant first took his place the production of perishable produce 
was only an incident of general farming instead of the main business as in 
the case of highly specialized farming and truck gardening r all of the phases 
of it including the commission merchant to whom he shipped were of only 
casual interest to the farmer. The service was intermittent, and seasonal. 
It was paid for upon a commission fee and there was no continuing contract. 
The devices by which the commission man in New York has tried to bind his 
shippers to him will be considered later. 
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The changes are ^instant and violent with wliich the perishable produce iner- 
cliant must cope. If he acts for himself as principal he has none besides him- 
self to account to for errors of judgment or want of alacrity, but if he acts 
for another as commission man or broker the same irregular conditions must 
still be met and It is practically impossible to exactly check him up in all he 
has done for his principal. No price reporter can accurately .report the exiict 
conditions under which a specific trade was made. A difference of an hour in 
the arrival and sale, or a slight difference in the condition of the goods or some 
local and trivial circumstance may make a wide difference in the price re- 
alized. Add to these conditions the occasions when th€ commission merchant 
niTist exercise his judgment whether he will regrade or repack or carry over a 
shipment, and there is a wide range of discretion which offers possibilities of 
misunderstanding between shipper and receiver. 

Tfie l>roker. — ^The broker has all the latitude of negotiating a price for 
either buyer or seller which the principal will accept, but he does not have the 
incidental responsibilities of a commission man. As an agent, either com- 
mission man or broker is independent of his principal in any other transaction 
than the one he is for the time being performing, therefore to retain business 
he generally identifies himself as far as he is able with certain producers 
whom lie endeavors to serve continuously. 

Produce salesmen. — Acting for commission merchants there has developed a 
class of weU-paid expert produce salesmen who do the actual selling on the 
railroad and steamship piers. These salesmen have no restrictions on their 
selling price because the goods must be sold as received, except in case of some 
of the perishables which may go to storage, if unsold. The art of salesmanship 
in the perishable produce market is quite distinct from that required else- 
where because the conditions which the salesman must meet are constantly 
changing and he must follow the situation instantly with his price if neces- 
sary. He must sense the current market and the prospective individual buyer 
and act on his own judgment and " move " the goods. 

Buying brokers and auctioneers. — On the other side are brokers who buy 
from the commission merchant for account of i-etail grocers in outlying dis- 
tricts. These brokers are expert buyers with very exact knowledge of the re- 
quirements of their principals ; like the salesnwu they also act with wide dis- 
cretion. The auctioneering is confined to three campanies. As auctioneers they 
are under the local license and regulation which are general for all auctioneers. 

Section 23. Commissions and Brokerage. 

Commissions run from 5 to 32 per cent; brokerage, from 21 to 5 per cent; 
the auction fee is 2^ imr cent. The theory of the distinction between the 
brokerage charge and the commission charge is that the commission man 
guarantees the collection of the money, whereas the broker simply negotiates 
the transaction and leaves the settlement to the principals. The commission 
man and broker both claim a large credit for personal service in promoting 
the transactions of their principals, which they maintain is not possible in 
the case of the auction. Eor this reason, the commission fee and usually the 
brokerage are higher than the auction charge. Less-than-carload consignments 
from all sections pay a commission of S to 10 per cent. In the case of carload 
lots there is a distinction between the commodities from certain zones, for 
instance — early vegetables from soutli of .Virginia pay a commisfiion of 7 to 
12 per cent, and those from Virginia northward pay a commission of 5 to 
7 per cent. There is also generally a concession to associations of 2 to 3 per 
cent. Tlie trade is so loosely organized that it is diflScult to enforce specific 
regulations for the protection of usual trade fees. 
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Section 24. Nnmber and Personnel of Dealers. 

It is estimated that at the present time there are less than 500 commission 
merchants In New York City, which practically is the metropolitan district- 
Most commission men are also dealers and jobbers. The dealers and jobbers 
of Greater New York may reach a total of 3,000 to 5,000. 

The personnel of the trade has been largely recruited from the Immigraxit. 
Italians and Greeks dominate the fruit and vegetable trade. Jews are large 
factors In the poultry and in the butter and egg trade. The facts that for most 
of the business little capital is required, that the operations are very hazardous 
and that many immigrants go into the business before they have developed 
their responsible connections, make for a large floating quota among the 
smaller dealers and jobbers, and much unreliability. A considerable number 
speak little English, or speak it with difficulty. However, mutual terms of 
confidence have grown up in groups and between individuals, and these rela- 
tions form the basis of trade usage which is practically all that protects this 
unregulated business from utter chaos. 

Section 25. Trade Agreements. 

This most loosely constructed market involves a body of conventions and 
agreements, tacit or actual, under which the competitive buying and selling 
may go on. 

A market's agreements, either tacit or formulated, are devices to make the 
confpetitions more effective. They are agreements (or mere usage) as to time 
and place of market and the terms of the trade, that is, the identity of the 
commodities and physical measures in w^hich the trading is done. The more 
precise and certain these terms, the more intense the competitive strife in the 
area where the competition is concentrated. 

Section 26. Distributors' Organizations. 

Some 30 distributors' organizations are listed by the Merchants' Association. 
These organizations irregularly cover the field of different comnfodities, but 
they are largely organizations on paper and their interest is confined to very 
Immediate and narrow phases of the business. They principally serve as 
rosters from which to call for expressions of the trade and for committee 
action in emergency when a particular line of trade may be in special diffi- 
culties by public attack or pending legislation or by derangements from some 
disorganization of transportation conditions due to change of railroad policy. 

Section 27. Shippers' Organizations and Sales Agencies. 

On the shipping side the growers form organizations and come to nfove 
perishables in such quantity that they place their own salaried agent in the 
city who distributes either by auction or by jobbers. This, tendency to organize 
the shipment either from the forwarding side or from the receiving side by 
country purchase, of course definitely encroaches upon the intermediate area 
of the commission merchant. The Coles law of New York State requiring a 
bond of $3,000 from commission nfen has tended to reduce the number of feal 
commission merchants. 

Section 28. Parties to Market. 

The primary market conforms to the full notion of a market in that it has 
competing buyers and competing sellers for a great body of the business trans- 
acted. This Is nfodlfied somewhat In case of products put on the market by 
growers' associations where the brand Is almost as Important as the product 
itself; and for certain lines of demand at any one time there may be one or 
only a few sellers as against many buyers. When the sales are made by 
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auction, tliere are one seller and several bidders (or possible buyers) at any 
one time, each of the several sellers taking his place in sequence. In order 
to avoid favoritism this sequence is by rotation of auctioneers and sellers. 
While til ere is no organization in the market, yet the business of buying is 
carried on by very nearly the same people each day, and out of such regularity 
of business follow the natural relations of personal confidence which becomes 
the basis of credit so that a great volume of the transactions is negotiated and 
the goods delivered upon credit, based upon a ten-day settlement 

Section 29. Transactions. 

Complete and incamplete trades. — A complete trade is a trade in which 
the price either is negotiated for each single trade or is known at the time 
the trade is made and when the amount for which the trade is made is specifi- 
cally arranged between the buyer and the seller. Naturally the bulk of the 
trades is what may be called complete both as to price and quantity for which 
the trade is ijaade. 

Incomplete trades are trades having either price agreed upon, quantity not 
deternllned, or quantity agreed upon, price undetermined. 

There is a well-established practice of making private transactions upon the 
basis of prices agreed upon elsewhere, in the case of butter and eggs at the egg 
exchange ; in the case of live poultry, at a price agreed upon once a day between 
the representatives of buyers and sellers. For a very large volume of busi- 
ness — perhaps even In 25 per cent of the butter-and-egg business, as estimated 
by some — the transaction is made privately between buyer and seller as to the 
quantity purchased, but the price Is subject to the Urner-Barry* quotation of 
the day, which does not issue until after the transaction is made. This has 
been found a useful simplification of the process of price making for a great 
many who deal from day to day in the same market. As it is entirely volun- 
tary, and as the Umer-Barry agency enjoys high confidence, it has given very 
general satisfaction. 

The regular process of making these public prices for use in trading, while 
it is a vital part of the market operation, has so much the nature of a collective 
negotiation that only a few of those interested are at the instant directly active 
in the negotiation itself. 

Private sale. — Most of the business is done by private trade. Individual buyer 
with individual seller. Each buyer negotiates his own price ; he " shops " from 
seller to seller. This is the basis on which the large body of transactions is 
effected, but the perishable nature of the commodities does not permit very 
extensive " shopping," except when goods of like character concentrate in 
restricted parts of the same market. Regularly negotiated collective trades 
are not common, but the jobber buying for his fixed clientele or the retailer or 
chain store buying for its constituency is somewhat analogous to the notion of 
collective bargain. 

Public sale. — The public sale is by auction and by bid and offer on exchange. 
The process of transaction by bid and offer on exchange is limited to the 
Butter and Egg Exchanges. Auctions are conducted with fixed regularity at 
the Erie auction fruit pier and are irregularly resorted to at the piers and com- 
mission merchants' stores for fruit and vegetables. 

Resales. — The very perishability of perishable products does not give great 
opportunity for successive resales within each department of the trade, as the 
goods advance toward the consumer. There is, however, the first resale, which 
may absorb most of the disparities of some accidental situation. The retailers 



» Urner-Barry prices are the quotations of the " Producers Price Current " published by 
the Urner-Barry Co. 
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\vlu> go to the Gansevoort Market -aometimes find that the speculators have been 
Uierc first very early in the morning and bought up the market when they have 
had 8i)ecial Information of a local shortage for the day or for two or three 
days. At times of glut of course the same speculators are not interested iu 
steadying prices. Resales were specifically prohibited by the Food Administra- 
tion and probably during the war were very nearly eliminated, except for rea- 
sonable accommodation among traders. 

i< peculation and futures. — Speculation and futures so far are not very prac- 
tical in most of the perishables, because of this very perishability and because 
of the failure to reduce the variations to standardized grades. THiis, of course, 
is not true of butter and eggs whi<A lend themselves to grading. Here at times 
has been large qpeculation. The sales on the Butter and £gg WTrhange or tlie 
Mercantile Exchange are exposed to all the possibiiities of manUHilatUm of any 
regular produce exchange, with the added advantage to the manipulator that 
the volume of trading is relatively saall compared with that of the gnat giaiin 
exchanges. In the general trade apples, nuts, raisins, and deled, fmit aiao tare 
speculated in to a considerable extent ; but at the other end of the scale water- 
melons, green com, dewberries offer very little possibllify in this dlreetia&. 
Trading in future contracts on butter and eggs was prohibited by the Food 
Administration during the war. 

Bection 80. Apportioimeiit and Control of 'Basiiiests by Inftiridual ^iran. 

Theoretically the individual producer ships to the commission man, who sells 
the car-lot (or lot of several cai's) to the wholesaler, who breaks the car-lot to 
the jobber. The jobber in turn parcels out his purchase to the retailer, or the 
broker buys it for the retailer. But in New York, as in other cities, these dis- 
tinctions are not sharply maintained. More or less a firm holds itself out to 
perform one function, but almost invariably will perform two or more func- 
tions at the same time. 

Since the great body of the commission business is upon the basis of the 
service fee, without any continuing contractual relations whatsoever, the 
agent holds his client by the efficiency of his direct service, in large facilities 
for publicity and in personal promotion of sales. Tliese advantages to the prin- 
cipal are realized in each particular sale so far as they really are actual ad- 
vantages, and constitute the most binding tie between client and agent. There is 
a vei'y considerable range of extra services by which the commission men in- 
dividually promote their relations with their trade, by the offering of personal 
advice; by a bulletin service, in the nature of systematic market reports; by 
personal visits; by stimulation and direction of certain kinds of special pro- 
duction; sometimes by furnishing container or furnishing them at a reduced 
price; by offering special physical facilities for resorting and packing. AH of 
these, however, are related to the market service itself. The dealers go further, 
and become financially interested with the producer, furnishing seeds first, 
then perhaps in financing fertilizer expense, and at last by degrees come to 
finance the larger part of the operations. By these stages they come to hold 
for themselves the business of such production. This practice lias become quite 
a significant factor in New York in directing the flow of produce in the early 
season from Louisiana and Florida. What the commission merchant did in 
order to secure his commission business the wholesale dealer has come to do to 
safeguard his dealers' profits. Increasingly the city dealer now purchases in the 
country. 

Beotioa SI. Coatzal of Qrop. 

Definite contractual control of the crop by option contract: is generally tm- 
dertaken by canners who make and sell by brand ; but large operators in single 
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linens - of production of well-known quality which are confined to restricted 
localities frequently secure strategic control of the industry by option contracts. 
The last stage of control of business is the purchase of goods outright at the 
lK>int of production, when, of course, the market service takes on an entirely 
tlifferent character, the broker and conunission man being eliminated and re- 
placed by the principal, who is his own commission man and broker. 

SeetioH 32. Trade Praeticeis: Ethi«al Asp^ets. 

Speculations ty commission men. — The unavoidably wide discretionary power 
of the broker or commission man acting for a principal involves always possi- 
l>ilities 6£ collusive relation, and it Is exceedingly difficult to detect this with 
no eanttnuing agency in the field that is regularly policing the business. The 
Boere oppoortanities give rise to suspicions which may have no justification. But 
it is iB the strict interest of both principal and agent that the facilities for 
^lecldng up the service of the agent to the principal be adequate and reliable. 

If the transactions were regularly cleared through a disinterested agency, this 
might s^ve as a pceeautioti. The commission men have taken certain associate 
action to correct abuses in the live poultry trade which were outrageous, and 
asej also maintain an agency for supervising the trucking charges of tlie com- 
missian men so that abuses in this direction can be eliminated or held to a 
ralnimom. The public sale by auction or bid and offer gives less opportunity 
for collusion, bat even in the auction business practices are possible and have 
sometimes been definitely proved which defeat the interest of the principal. 

Price munipuiation. — In a trade in which a principal acts for himself, and in 
which the transaction is ccanpleted in respect to both price and quantity, which 
are determined by the same negotiation, the chance for manipulation lies in the 
derang^nent of the flow of supply; but this is reduced to the minimum in a 
regular public market. However, in case of an incomplete trade where price is 
determined at one time and under one set of conditions in one area, and quantity 
is left to determination of other places and times in other and wider areas of 
operations, very large abuses can arise. The incompleteness of the trade may 
not be obvious to the other party to the trade, because there may be an actual, 
completed transaction, but at the same time there may be a preponderance of 
the whole body of trade affected by these conditions which is uncompleted, and 
yet it is classed with the completed trade at this particular point and made to 
enjoy its strategic advantage. 

There is testimony to abuses of this character which have existed in the 
New York market from time to time where fruit growers who serve the country 
as a whole find it to their interest to make their price in New York, where they 
may control the situation, and base private sales elsewhere on New York prices. 

Where the quantity of the sale is determined and the price is left to other 
determination than the parties and circumstances that attend the transaction 
itself, there are always possibilities of price manipulation ; but the chances in 
such a trade 'are less than in the former case, where the price is negotiated 
against only a part of the quantity that actually passed, and in which the 
transaction is completed in respect to both price and quantity in the same 
negotlatione. 

The regular public auction at a large market is often urged as the fairest 
method of testing that market, but aside from tlie possibility of manipulating 
the flow of incoming supplies for auction there must always remain the chance 
for collusive practice by wash sales, unless the trade is very systematically and 
fboTOUghly policed to a degree not now pi-ju*4:{ced. The practical signifi- 
cance of these possibilities at the last comes to be a qtiestion of what is actual 
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usage, and this can only be a matter of general testimony in an inquiry of tliis 
kind. 

The special auction, by its irregularity of time and place of appointment, 
offers further opportunity of manipulation. There may be overadvertisement — 
overstatement of the supply and of the circumstances under which* it seeks the 
market, which will draw bidders there in far larger numbers than the situation 
at all justifies to bid against one another and force up the price, if a very 
restricted offering is made. 

Section 33. Expense of Distribiition. 

The so-called Osbom committee of the New York Legislature which' investi- 
gated in 1912 New York food distribution estimated the cost of food distribu- 
tion at 46 per cent of the gross retail price. As tliis included ali foods, the 
cost of the distribution of peririiables doubtless was higher, although there was 
no separate estimate made for it. It was furthei estimated that 10 to 20. per 
cent of the gross price which was figured in this 46 per cent was excessive, and 
due directly to the inefficiency of the city distributing facilities and methods. 
Estimating the gross perishable food business at that time at one-half billion 
dollars a year, the amount of this loss to the city every year on the basis of 
the figures of 1912 was about $50,000,000. The volume of business and aggre- 
gate cost of commodities are much gi*eater, riither than less, at this time than in 
1912, and there has been no revision of the situation to reduce the cost of 
distribution, so that it is safe to say, upon the basis of this estimate, that the 
wasteful methods of New York distribution at the present time are costing 
between 50 and 100 million dollars a year. The New York City Commissioner 
of Markets, in the fall of the year 1918 made some investigations to show the 
percentage of increase in the price paid by the consumer over the cost of the 
commodities delivered at the New York terminal, and his figures are below : * 



Product. 


Per cent of 
' increase. 


Product. 


Per cent of 
increase. 


Creamery butter pound. . 

Whole milk cheese do 

Western eggs dozen. . 

Fancy white leghorn eggs do 

State nearby eggs do 

Fresh milk quart. . 

Vegetables: 

Potatoes ( Mame) pound . . 

Potatoes (imported) do 

White onions do 


16.0 

28.13 

19.47 

43.43 

30.42 

71.5 

57.81 

92.0 

85.0 

106.2 

91.8 

87.5 

100.0 

^.6 

100.0 

100.0 

150.0 

60.0 


Fruit: 

Peaches quart.. 

Baldwin apples p«md . . 

Florida oranges dozen. . 

California oranges do 

Bananas do 

Lemons do 

Poultry: 

Frozen roosters jwimd.. 

Live fowls , do 


66.6 

116.2 

40.0 

54.65 

135.2 

122.2 

24.15 
25.0 


Fresh heans quart.. 

Fresh peas do 

lettuce (head).. 

Cabbage.. do 

Green com (ear).. 


Fish: 

Halibut do 

Weakflsh do — 

Cod do.... 

Blueflsh do 

Haddock.. ." do 


85.5 

61.0 

180.0 

25.0 


Carrots (bunch).. 

Beets do 

Celery (bunch).. 

Tomatoes (pt. box).. 


160.0 



All the above figures are necessarily averages in which typical phases which 
might more specifically characterize the whole situation are merged and lost 
sight of. While the average stands at the figure given, many individual situa- 
tions are grossly wrong, as there may be others that are more nearly right. 

The criticism of the New York market is not alone the excessive average 
Cost of distribution, but also the unevenness and irregularity with which this 
waste may be borne or escaped by the different factors in the trade at different 
times. The situation tends very much to bear out the characterization of a 
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large proclijce dealer in another city, whi» describes the perishable produce 
business generally as *' simply a case of a number of individuals and companies 
operating independently on a speculative basis, each one trying to outguess 
tUe others as. to how much he can clean up on a particular deal, whether it be 
cabbage, onions, potatoes, cantaloupes, oranges, or lemons. The most intense 
kind of competition prevails in both the buying and selling end, so that prices 
are forced up at loading stations and profits often reduced to losses after 
goods arrive to be sold. In other words, the tremendously important business 
of distributing perishable foods adequate to supply the wants of large cities 
is practically nothing more than a gambler's game in which the player stands 
up to the table and plays the red, the white, or the blue. If they are lucky, 
they win, and if unlucky, they lose, and in between the consumer 'pays the 
fiddler.'" He cites specific Instances of jumps in prices of cabbage of $20 to 
$30 per ton over night, potatoes 50 to 75 cents per hundred pounds and many 
other such wild fluctuations. These are illustrative of conditions he meets in a 
particular city, but are equaled or exceeded by very usual occurrence in New 
York City. He continues: "The reason for this is that the majority of the 
car-lot jobbers having all guessed the same thing at the same time brought 
in a superabundance of potatoes, cabbage, or onions. The market would not 
absorb this quantity, weather conditions became, perhaps, unfavorable, causing 
the goods to deterioriate, and everyone made strenuous efforts to unload, 
taking heavy losses. In about another week this situation had changed, the 
the market had cleaned up, and because no one had the nerve to go back 
again and play the same lead, there was not sufl[icient cabbage, onions, or 
potatoes rolling [to the city] to supply the needs of the market, and immediately 
the jobbers ran the prices up, claiming the law of supply and demand forced 
them to do it. These variations and fluctuations are not chargeable to the law 
of supply and demand, but to the anarchy and chaos of individual competition. 

" The requirements of [this] market can be carefully studied and a fair esti- 
mate of the average needs made from statistics gathered over a number of 
months or years. I maintain that there are millions of dollars worth of perish- 
ables allowed to waste and rot In all the large cities after money has been 
spent in growing, gathering and packing them, and freight paid on them, 
simply because they are bought with the sole idea in mind of making a profit 
and without any regard at all to the general conditions or the needs of the 
market. Then, again, many of these operators who buy cars have to depend 
on an uncertain drifting outlet for distribution, not having any regular 
established merchandising outlet. 

" I submit that these conditions are capable of being absolutely changed 
and order and system Introduced in our business, the same as [in] other lines. 
I also claim that on account of the perishable nature of this business, it is all 
the more necessary that we should have order and system." 

He urges the reorganization of the business on commercial lines " instead 
of depending as we do now on an unreliable, irresponsible, unintelligent aggre- 
gation of the most illiterate and often the most unscrupulous class of peddlers 
and foreigners who are now a large factor in this distribution proposition.' 



tt 



SectioiL 84. Control of Flow to ICarket. 

: The obvious need of a device for steadying the flow of supply to a market 
is very great when the Irregularities in this flow can produce disastrously 
wide price fluctuations. The Bureau of Markets* daily perishable food survey 
is a large factor in equalizing distribution, but it sets up a secondary conse- 
quence that is bad : the more widely advertised the shortage of one market and 
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the surplus of another, the greater the diTerslim from the second market to 
the first nuirket, which sets np in somewhat less degree as bad a situation as 
the sitnation to> be cured. The defect lies in the absence of a clearing house 
through which the foods are dispatched under a single control. One of tlie 
very large advantages of growers* associations is that among themselves 
through their associations this clearing may be effected. But the advantage 
reaches no farther than the members of the association, and is limited by the 
uncoordinated rival movements of competitors. 

In order to meet this difficulty of unequal distribution within the metropoli- 
tan area itself, the only solution which the trade ofFers is that of the unified 
market where all the goods are physically assembled. Obviously, this is a very 
limited view of the situation. 

B. MARKET FUNCTIONS. 

Section 35. Price Haklng. 

The great function of ttie market as a price-making facility gives thie New 
York market a significance even out of proportion to the volume of business 
there directly transacted. The strategies of the business in marketing well- 
known brands of perishables available to several different markets where the 
custom of the trade has made the New York price the reference price, center 
here in this New York market. These traders may collectively make the price 
by an exchange sale test, to which they later refer all their transactions, or by 
direct negotiations. But a very large part of the strategy lies in creating the 
conditions which other traders by intuition come to follow, which are reflected 
in a published price or the price of the leading trader. 

Stability and range. — The bane of the produce market is the extreme Insta- 
bility of prices. Picking at random one of the price-current sheets of Urner- 
Barry (Oct. 18, 1918) and making an arithmetical average of the ninety-odd 
quotations of vegetables \vlthout any effort to weight them individually accord- 
ing to their significance, there is a range roughly amounting to 70 per cent 
between the high and the low in one day. These figures, we must remember, 
have already been corrected for very wide extremes by the expert judgment 
of the price reporter; it is evident how great this instability is. No other 
market in the city of New York could endure such a range. A 4 to 5 per cent 
change in the wheat market in a day is considered most extraordinary, and 
when it occurs it brings disaster to many, yet the perishable-produce market 
survives with an average daily range of elijht to ten times as much. 

The factors In these violent price changes are many of them accidental and 
in themselves trivial. Larger concert of action in dispatching and routing to 
market and In steadying the flow to market, and larger facilities for stimu- 
lating or discouraging the demand of the consumer to adjust this demand to 
the shifting volume of the producer's output could go a long way to stabilize 
these differences: 

Factors in price making, — The factors contributing to make the price are : 

1. Habitual price. 

2. Price of previous day. 

3. Goods arrived in their relation to usual supply and consumption. 

4. Amount of goods ** rolling '' to the city withia striking distance of the 

market. 
Price for the day: Collective judgment. — Since the price situation rests ^oa 
the dally arrivals at market, whfclf may vary greatly, there te a general tei*- 
dency toward a price for the day, based upon the dally situation, which is re- 
stated each day when the price is likewise revised. TMa is in line of a ten- 
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dency to stabilize prices and eliminate accidental influence of trivial conditions 
during the day. The various devices of prices based upon public exchange 
quotations or Urner-Barry reports or prices negotiated by a committee, which 
may be said to be collective bargains, are natural methods of simplifying and 
making certain the market process. Like any collective bargain involving 
the intervention of agents acting for the vast body of principals on either 
side, there must be honest men to administer the trust that must be reposed 
in somebody. But the exercise of a collective judgment in this way is in itself 
feasible. 

Consumers' remoteness frwn the price-making market. — The great body of 
producers and of consumers is only very indirectly present through repre- 
sentation by the commission men and dealers. While the producer gets ths3 
direct advantage of such price as may be made the New York consumer is re- 
moved two or three ranges back from the primary market ; of the sharp price 
changes in his favor he gets almost no advantage, as they are very largely 
absorbed by the intervening dealers. This is explained by the fact that the 
day-to-day market information of arrival and "rolling," which is reflected in 
the price among the dealers, does not get back to the New York consumer. 
£ven if this market information did regularly get back to the ultimate con- 
sumer, he has not the habit of adjusting his dally food program to these shift- 
ing conditions. This was indicated by lack of public response to the published 
prices circulated by the Food Administration during the war. 

Bection 36. Publicity — Reporting. 

The market is the great concourse of supply and demand where all the fac- 
tors affecting the trade are matters of current information to all. It offers 
the basis of publicity of price and the publicity of general facts bearing on 
the market situation, such as actual supply in the market, supply coming to 
market, the general condition of the supply, and temper of the consumer ; but 
none of these accessory functions are performed by the market itself in an 
organized way. Either the private agency on the one hand or the National 
Government on the other takes care of the form and compilation of the publi- 
cation of market information. There is an exception in the case of the live- 
poultry market, where now each dealer chalks up daily on a bulletin board his 
own arrivals and consignments known to be " rolling " to market. 

Private agencies. — The market is served by two public price reporters, 
namely, the Urner-Barry, an old established agency that is the principal reli- 
ance of the trade, and a later and a more restricted service. The Urner- 
Barry Oo. covers the market by three members of the firm assigned, respectively, 
to the poultry, the butter, eggs, and cheese, and the fruit and vegetable trade. 
These gentlemen have all been In the business* of gathering prices for many 
years and have a familiar knowledge and personal acquaintance in the trade 
that gives them rare facility. For they must know not only where to find the 
trading, but also how to weigh properly all the factors in bids, offers, and partly 
consummated trades, to properly accredit information given them, and to 
weigh with due significance the different actual prices by different firms and 
price ranges by the same firm in one day. There is such change and variety 
of price that accurate inclusion of every actual price 'not only would be im- 
possible but would only confuse. They therefore are forced to exercise for 
some of the commodities considerable judgment in naming a price range that 
is fairly representative for each commodity. These daily quotations cover 
some 100 commodities and grades. 

With the prices they publish dally information of visible supply, and all 
current local conditions, which tend to determine prices. 
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The Urner-Barry Prl<te Reporter commands the full confidence of the trade. 
It has become so far the reliance of the dealers, as has been seen, that a vei*y 
considerable volume of the whole trade in butter and eggs and some per [syll- 
ables is made without specifically naming the price at the hour the trade is 
made, but subject to Urner-Barry prices of the day. 

The information on which the Urner-Barry prices are made Is gathere<l in 
the forenoon. The figures issue from the press by 1 : 30, and by 4 in the after- 
noon all the price sheets have reached the subscriber. 

Crovernment bulletins, — ^Within the past three years the United States Bureau 
of Markets has inaugurated a government daily perishable food survey and 
price current of the principal markets. By a system of leased wires they very 
generally cover the country. Their function is to furnish the information 
that directs the interstate liiovement from producing districts to markets, 
while the private agency of Urner-Barry serves the immediate local require- 
ments. 

Section 37. Grading and Sampling: By the Trade, by Official Agency. 

The New York produce trade has evolved its own unformulated standards 
and grades of the commodities to promote facility in trading. It. has a consider- 
able body of trade names and grades which are the basis of price quotations, 
such as " Sunklst oranges," etc. Some of these are local to New York, but 
most of them originate with the producer, and are generally standard at several 
other markets. The trade has evolved its own unwritten ethics of fair and 
unfair trade practices. These definitions tend to become more certain and 
precise. In default of a regular trade machinery to formulate and enforce 
them, their interpretation and enforcement come to be based on individual 
reputation for reliability and fair dealing. 

The only fully standardized perishable that reaches the New York market is 
milk* The established grades of milk are exactly defined in terms of minimum 
of butter fat and maximum of bacterial count. And incidentally, in connection 
with milk it is interesting to note that the delivery to the individual consumer 
is standardized both as to time and quantity; that is, it is upon a schedule 
that is made monthly and can be anticipated and provided for fcjy the producer. 
The glaring defect in milk deliveries is the overlapping of milk routes. 

In the butter and egg trade, which is better organized than the fruit and 
vegetable trade because the commodity, can be kept and can be more easily 
standardized, there is a very definite use of grades and official samples, which 
greatly facilitates the trading process. There are four grades of eggs, and five 
grades of butter registered on a scale of points called the official score. The 
exchange has its official graders and inspectors. In Irish potatoes the grades 
of the Bureau of Markets have been pretty generally used. 

Western fruits are sold by brand and sample, as also southern truck from 
Florida, Louisiana, and Texas, in localities which have established a reputa- 
tion, and the fruits of Georgia and Alabama ; but of official sampling and grad- 
ing there is none outside of the butter and egg exchanges. There is no recog- 
nized private agency for this work comparable to the grain samplers in the 
West. Inevitably in practice the great body of transactions is by sample, but 
th-i sample is made by the buyer or the buyer's direct agent. 

The grading of perishables encounters difficulties, but unquestionably much 
can be done in this direction which would simplify and standardize the terms 
of the trade. In respect to sampling, there are no practical restrictions such 
as are found in grading only. All that Is needed is the establishment of a 
comprehensive plan honestly administered. 
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C. SOCIAL DIRECTION OF THE MARKET. 

Section 38. Market Begulation. 

Partly through lack of sufficient self-imposed regulation of the trade by 
voluntary association among the traders, and partly through defect of such 
self-imposed regulations as there may be, there is coming to be municipal, state, 
and national regulation. These regulations frame up the conventions of the 
trade, define the trade unit and the circumstances and terms of delivery, and 
so tend to make the process of exchange socially efficient. 

National container law: Standard hase unit, — Following the first require- 
ments of absolute standards of measure has come the National Container Law, 
which specifies the standard base unit and the standard multiples of this unit 
in which the particular commodity of interstate trade shall be publicly sold. 
Formerly there was indefinite variety, such as unmarked berry boxes that were 
less than a quart, and peach crates of 27 and 29 and 31 quarts. Some of these 
variations may have been without malicious intent, but it is probable that 
most of them were designed to confuse or deceive the ultimate buyer. " Free- 
dom of trade" such as this dies hard, and those interested have succeeded in 
so framing the New York State law that the container does not have to be a 
standardized multiple, provided. its capacity or the weight of the container 
itself be properly marked. 

A law Intended to enforce selling in containers by net weight permits short- 
weighting. In the butcher trade alone this short-weighting, due to paper wrap- 
ping with the weight of the meat sold, was estimated by the Food Administra- 
tion during the war to run to a loss to Greatier New York of $766,000 every year. 
The fraud on the public in substituting non-Kosher for Kosher beef was esti- 
mated at $2,426,000 per year.- 

" Sulzer Red Apple law: " Standardizing commodities. — From standardized 
containers it is but a step to standardized grades of the commodity itself. The 
so-called Federal " Sulzer Red Apple law," which defines a red apple, has led 
the way for Federal standardization of perishables in interstate traffic. For 
only a few fruits and vegetables so far have standards been worked out, al- 
though some 20 commodities constitute the Government's present schedule of 
perishables to be reduced to grades. The difficulties in making grades of such 
variable commodities as fruits and vegetables so different in different localities 
and in different years are well known to be almost insuperable; but so much 
headway has already been made in evolving these standardized ^ades that 
it is reasonable to expect the results ultimately. 

The New York State law specifically provides for grading of apples, and also 
of peaches, but for peaches the grading is. not compulsory. Furthermore, the 
New York State Department of Farms and Markets has power to make rules 
and regulations " for the grading, packing, and handling * * * of all food- 
stuffs not contrary to law, to enforce such rules and regulations by actions or 
proceedings In any court of competent jurisdiction." In addition to the powers 
of State regulation of grading, the Commissioner of Public Markets of a city 
Is given the power by the State Farms and Markets Law to make, amend, or 
repeal rules for the " establishment of standards or grades for different classes 
of market produce not Inconsistent with law or with the rules of the State 
Department of Agriculture, Food, and Markets." 

So far, the New York perishable produce market has not made use of official 
grades of fruits and vegetables except for apples and Irish potatoes. The State 
and city departments have not promulgated grading regulations under their 
specific grant of power to do so. This is explained as due to lack of provision 
for the proper enforcement of any grading rules which they might Issue. 
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The following governmental agencies have been factors In commodity stand- 
ardization : 

(1) NXW YORK CITY COHKISSIONER OF WEIGHTS AND 1CEAST7BES. 

The New York City Commissioner of Weights and Measures Is a potent f&ctor 
in the market today. But " there are nevertheless extensive violations of the 
existing laws not alone by retail stores, but by wholesalers * * ♦." * 

The lack of sufficient force of inspectors is urged in explanation of the in- 
adequate enforcement of the law. The law itself is defective in its punitive 
provision; violators may be fined for second offense on the same basis as for 
an original offense. The fine being nominal, the offense can be repeated in- 
definitely without interfering seriously with the business of the offender, and 
at no time publishing to his customers the fact that he has been a violator of 
the law designed for their protection. Naturally, in the enforcement of the 
law especial emphasis is placed in the miscellaneous retail trade where the 
greatest irregularity would l>e found. The small dealer, but especially the push 
cart peddler, who has no fixed locality, Is difficult to regulate. 

(2) NATION AX BUREAU OF MARKET^. 

The National Bureau of Markets has stationed at New York several expert 
Inspectors whose services are available on request, as referees in dilutes as to 
condition and grade. 

(8) UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION. 

The Food Administration carried the matter much further. It set up 
standards of trade efficiency, viewing the trade as a social function. Cumber- 
some, inefficient, or manipulative methods were taboo. It supervised the 
New York produce-market operations " to Imow that the food supplies of the 
Nation are moving through the most economic channels and to detect manipula- 
tion and injurious speculation, hoarding, unfair, and wasteful practices, un- 
reasonable and exorbitant profits." By means of a license system it was 
in position to administratively enforce its regulations. It conceived it to 
be the function of the produce market generally, and New York particularly, 
"to keep perishable products moving freely into consumptive channels con- 
sistent with equitable and even distribution over the normal season of any 
particular Commodity, at the prevailing prices determined by an open, un- 
restricted market, without manipulation, monopoly, or by taldlng advantage of 
temporary emergencies, or artificial conditions. The supreme duty of every 
one engaged In the fruit and vegetable industry should be to direct the flow 
of products to the homes of our citizens in the most econo^iical manner." As 
measures to promote these conditions, it specifically forbade resales witbi-i 
the trade or dealing in ** futures " in dairy produce, or extraordinary accumu- 
lation, except with reference to a specific distribution to which the trader has 
regular access, or the withholding from the market "beyond the point of 
safety to the physical value or wholesomeness of any commodity, or holding 
for unreasonable gains, or selling futures." The Food Administration regularly 
policed the New York produce market to see that Its regulations were obeyed. 
For instance, in the past it was a common practice on the butter and egg 
exchanges in New York for butter and eggs to be "resold" several times 
among the wholesaler, jobber, and peculator before they would reach retailers 

*New York State Reconstruction Commission, pp. 48, 44, 
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and consumers. In one instance a lot of 50 cases was traced from sale on the 
Exchange by the original receivers to .seven different traders in five days, 
during which time the eggs were not moved from the possession of the original 
owner. 

The Senior Market Inspector of the New York City Food Administration 
testified as below ; * 

" Gambling in dairy products on the various exchanges throughout the 
country is the worst of these evils. This evil is now being suppressed by the 
United States Food Administration. When the New York Federal Food 
Board was organized and the Federal Board at Washington issued rules against 
future sales and also resales in the trade except from one class to another, 
or from shipper to wholesaler, wholesaler to jobber, jobber to retailer, and 
retailer to consumer, with provisions for cases of great necessity, many mer- 
chants and traders thought the rules would not be enforced on the Exchanges. 
In the past it was a common occurrence for butter or eggs to be sold and resold 
several times among the wholesaler, jobber, and speculator before it would 
reach retailers or consumers. Also the trading in futures was a common 
practice on the Exchanges in this city, and in making an examination of the 
books of the New York Butter and Egg Exchange, I found records of sales 
of cars of eggs sold from 8 to 10 months before the eggs were laid. Specula- 
tion of the rankest description, changing hand.^ week after week and month after 
month, driving the price up on something that did not exist. So common was 
the practice in the trade to speculate that it was recognized as legitimate busi- 
ness in the market and on the two Exchanges in this city. 

" Prom October, 1917, to January, 1918, very little attention was paid to 
the rules of the Food Administration by the trade in this market. The local 
Food Board then appointed a dairy expert, with title of Senior Market Inspector, 
to try and prevent gambling and to see that the rules of the Federal Food 
Board were enforced. 

•* Headquarters were established on the Exchanges and by closely studying 
the working of the Exchange it was soon discovered that a few operators were 
running the Exchanges and were paying no attention or heed to the rules of 
the Food Board. 

"The records show plainly that a great deal of the speculation has been 
eliminated from the trade. All honest traders have given this reform their 
hearty aw)roval and the hope is entertained that if the Food Board should 
cease to exist after the war, the regulations of resales and future sales in the 
Butter and Egg trade will be adopted by some other department of the Govern- 
ment. This work could be ably handled by the Bureau of Markets. The elimi- 
nation of gambling in dairy products would not only bring greater returns to 
the farmer, but would mean millions of dollars saved to the consumer that 
now go to the speculator, for by his manipulations he depresses the market 
when he wants to buy and raises the market when he wants to sell." 

The potency for good of the Food Administration came to be recognized very 
frankly by the New York produce trade. In a large number of interviews had 
by the Commission with leaders in the trade, their consent to and approval of 
the wise course of the Food Administration was an outstanding fact. The 
practice of destrojdng quantities of produce to hold up the price was almost 
entirely eliminated through the alert watchfulness of the Food Administration. 

The municipal, State^ and national n^ulations that surround the New Y^ork 
produce market dealers are to facilitate existing markets. The Food Adminis- 
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1 The City and State and National Food Administrations were consolidated in the 
war under the direction of the National Food Administration. 
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tration, which was distinctly constructive, went further and ruled against 
practices that are unfair In that their interest is to disrupt existing inarket 
machinery by crippling some one of the middlemen. The trade has set up its 
standards of commission and brokerage fee, of settling with principals at the 
actual market instead of on the basis of over quotations. To Ignore these 
agencies or to regularly try to short-circuit and cut out one of the well-es- 
tablished gradations in the distributive machinery is to vitally imperil a regular 
service. 

But it frequently happens that a service which was once fully economic and 
exacted no more compensation than it was worth has later become obsolete. It 
Is conceivable that the Individual dealer might have such vision and con- 
structive genius as to devise a new situation to which he could shift his opera- 
tion and still render indispensable service, while cutting off obsolete practice, 
but it is not a usual thing for him to be of such spirit and capacity. 

Section 39. How Begulation Becomes a Social Function. 

When the correction of an uneconomic system is too large an undertaking 
for the individual trader, it is beyond remedy in the usual competitive proc- 
esses ; the remedy lies with the trade as a whole. But if the burden has been 
already passed on safely to the consumer, the trade has no interest in effecting 
an economy In which it will not directly share. If, furthermore, the trade 
processes have been erected upon the existing uneconomic situation they may 
be jeopardized or even actually impaired by drastic revision ; the trade will 
then be apathetic and even positively opposed to correction. Remedy must be 
sought quite outside of existing trade interests. Then is the time when the con- 
sumer, in the person of some supervisory agency, municipal, State, or national, 
should be on the ground to assert his interest. 

Special need of New York City markets for regulation. — ^The . present 
city of Greater New York is said to be an aggi'egation of some 55 small towns 
and communities, each of which started without any specific reference to any 
other, or any scheme of the whole. And the New Jersey cities In the metropoli- 
tan district have also grown out of similar conditions. The private operations 
that were identified with each of the local units within this district were con- 
ceived and undertaken for local uses. With the merging of these small towns 
into larger towns and those larger towns into cities that in New York became 
boroughs of the larger city, many former services and uses became obsolete. 
The revision of terminals and markets has been deferred too long. It is out of 
hand. The operations become partly obsolete are now grown to be large inters 
ests, established and closely interwoven with the general fabric of the city's 
prosperity. The revision which will rearticulate and adjust the parts to new 
conditions must come from without the interests themselves, perhaps must 
be independent of the local situations entirely. Under pressure of a great 
emergency only could those who serve the. New York market reconceive the 
relations of parts and individual interests so that they shall accord with actual 
present conditiwis. 

Physical plant and competitii^e processes no longer serve the city. — As the 
physical plant and facilities in and through which the trading function operates 
must conform to the requirements of the city as a whole, so also the competltivo 
activities must be directed to the most efllclent use of these physical plants 
and facilities and the largest effective s^ vice of the city as a whole. 

Unregulated competition will not reform the <rade.— Th« whole situation must 
be reinventoried for the public. The mere undirected play of tlie law of supply 
and demand will not automatically effect the revisions and work out some of 
the things which the city as a whole must realize from the trading function. 
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The market must be Integrated with the community's current needs and natural 
growth and in harmony with its largest industrial functions. Ill-considere<l 
competition, reckless and inefficient practices must give way; individual enter- 
prise and activity must be made to accord with larger public policy where their 
function is definite and sure. The competitive activities must be directed by 
regulations to cut out wastes by misdirected effort, neglected precaution, mis- 
representation, unreliable and Indefinite service, avoidable instability, and 
unnecessary risk. 

Section 40. Bemedy Lies in Extension of Harket Idea. 

The New York produce market can not be considered as a thing apart. Into 
the general metropolitan scheme of terminals, local interchange, and markets it 
must fit as an integral part. And the market function itself must be appre- 
hended in its broadest aspects. Some of the adjustments to secure equalization 
of opportunity may require absorption of strategic advantages that Individuals 
have acquired by foresight and diligence. A prospect of drastic economic 1: '- 
ing up that shall wipe out such differences of situation and developm,..., 
although they have been capitalized and become property rights, should not 
deter If the public interest requires. The conception once formed, the process 
of adaptation with least Inconvenience or injustice to all present Interests must 
be thoroughly worked out until every element of the situation is reduced to the 
common denominator of a common single Interest. 

The era of the small town whose perishable foods were supplied from the 
Immediate countryside is past. The supplying of the needs of a great city is no 
longer the casual affair of farmers with their market wagons and of housekeep- 
ers with their market baskets. It must quickly take the form of a highly organ- 
ized industry devoted to the vital needs of the vast urban populations that have 
foregathered within the metropolitan district. The whole industrial efficiency 
of the city is involved in this question of cheap food, and because New York is 
the great Atlantic gateway of the country the problem of the efficient feed- 
ing of New York City widens to a national problem. Most of the suggestions 
that have been offered have been marked by one or more advantages, but 
because the problem has not been frankly attacked in its broadest aspects they 
have not until now been able to rouse public opinion. 

Section 41. Public Consciousness of Need for Bevision: Interstate Outlook. 

It is coming to be understood that the food distribution of the New York 
metropolitan district, together with all of the conditions under which it is 
perfbrmed Is a positive public concern quite beyond the concern of the indi- 
vidual traders who happen at the instant to be performing a particular trans- 
action or group of transactions. At last the full conception of the problem 
is attained when the community served boldly adopt the New Jersey and New 
York outlook and further set that against the background of the national 
function of New York in its relation to other i)orts, and even include some 
international perspective. To such proportions has the problem now grown. 
There must be a distinct New York-New Jersey consciousness, which consents 
to put every part of the conceived general area on a basis of absolute equality 
with every other point in that area in respect to certain large general functions. 

Section 48. Solutions Offered. 

As to solutions proposed from time to time dating back as far as 1877, alert 
minds have come forward with suggestions bearing authority of the personal 
standing of the particular Individual advancing them. Later, as the idea took 
root these propositions carried the authority of certain civic bodies and still 
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later of commissions of the city Itself. There are at least as many as 35 
different propositions which have been more or less seriously put forward since 
the problem hate arrested attention. 

As to the physical arrangement, Mr. I. T. Bush, of the Bush Terminal, lays 
down the principle that should govern In the facilities of the terminals that 
should serve the New York markets. His fundamental idea is that every point 
of a given area every day should be just as directly placed with reference to 
destination and sources of freight, as every other point. By this means only 
would every part of the metropolitan area have equal market facilities. He 
urges that the failure to understand this primary term of the physical require- 
ments of the terminal has compromised many of the projects offered for solu- 
tion of the New York situation. As it now stands, each road in order to pro- 
tect its own freight discharges only the freight that comes over its rails. 
Because it restricts its terminal deliveries to the business that originates on its 
lines it is forced in order to give any service to the city as a whole to fix its 
discharging and receiving stations in each of three zones in Manhattan, along 
the North River, which every competitor is likewise constrained to do. This 
results either in lack of service to the zones covered or expensive operation to 
tlie railroad, due to duplication of service rendered. The unit of movement to 
each of these points where the freight is received and discharged should be, in 
his judgment, the full freight carload. He believes there can be no perfect ter- 
minal system, which in turn is essential to a market system, without a transfer 
yard with highly equipped transfer sheds through which all freight to and 
from the city should move when it is organized for the outward road move- 
ment, or for the highly classified inward movement to ultimate city destina- 
tions. He would run a trap car at as frequent intervals about the city as the 
movement justified, each car bringing to its zone and there delivering all the 
freight by every railroad and from every source destined for that particular 
zone. Modem facilities would go far to simplify and expedite the necessary 
transfers through the general transfer house and the transfer yard. 

During the war, under pressure of the enormous tonnage thrown on the rail- 
roads, partial solutions were urged by local associations in conjunction with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which partly incorporated the principles laid 
down by Mr. Bush. In this extraordinary situation the railroads, to a limited 
degree, pooled their facilities and the public under a patriotic motive were in- 
duced to cooperate in organizing the freight in their own warehouses, consoli- 
dating two or more days' forwardings to, or two or more days* deliveries from, 
specific points into single " sailing days " or single " receiving days " each 
week. But all solutions offered could accomplish little, because of the lack of 
the transfer facility, which, as Mr. Bush points out, is the cornerstone of any 
system of terminals. 



EXHIBIT IL 

BRIEF SURVEY OF SEVERAL REPRESENTATIVE 

MARKETS. 

Section 1. Boston Proditee ICarketlngr Facilities. 

TransportatiQn and terminal faciUties. — Produce from the farms within a 
radius of about 25 miles is trucked into Boston. All foodstuffs from beyond 
this radius are brought into Boston bj' three railroad sj^stems, several steamship 
lines, and trolley freight. 

The Boston & Albany Railroad, running across Massachusetts to Albany, 
N. Y., taps the territory west of Boston and, by connection with the New York 
Central Lines, brings in goods from the States of the middle and far west. The 
Boston & Maine Railroad, with lines running out of Boston to the north, north- 
west, and west, gives service to and from all points in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and western Massachusetts and also, by connection in New York State 
with other railroads, Is able to bring in goods from the great producing areas of 
the West. The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad covers Rhode 
Island,. Coaanecticut, and southeastern Massachusetts, connecting Boston with 
New York, and thereby with all southern and western points. 

The Boston & Albany and the New York, New Haven & Hartford come into 
Boston on the southern side of the city, while the Boston & Maine enters at the 
north. The terminals of importance to produce dealers are those of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, located In South Boston about a mile 
from the wholesale-market district, and those of the Boston & Maine Railroad 
in the Charlestown district and over a mile north of the naarket. These termi- 
nals have been left entirelj^ to the railroad lines so far as furnishing facilities 
is concerned. As a result, the railroads have done just enough to hold their 
own traffic but practically nothing to develop and increase the traffic by attract- 
ing <^her business to the city. There is a total lack of modern facilities for 
the handling and care of foodstuffs at the terminals, and only about half the 
business is therefore being done which would be done with, proper facilities. 
At these terminals there is no adequate warehouse space, absolutely no cold 
storage^ no facilities for the wholesale selling of fruit and produce (except of 
potatoes and fruit at Charlestown ) , and one of the greatest needs is a terminal 
facility permitting the rebilling of cars out of Boston on through rates, since 
Boston is a center of distribution for many sections of New Elngland. 

The fruit auction Is located at the terminal in Charlestown, where about 7^000 
ears of fruit are disposed of annually. The accommodations are cramped and 
unsatisfactory. Facilities for trucks and wagons getting to the platforms are 
inadequate and the conveyor system has to stop at times on account of the con- 
gestion. Most of the potatoes arrive at the Charlestown terminal and are sold 
there, while all Southern produce comes in over the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford into South Boston. 

The transportation of foodstuffs to Boston by water carriers, aside from 
tropicai fruits, is r^ativ^ unimportant. Most of the vessels dock at the New 
Haven and Commonwealth piers in South Boston, or at (me of the wharves 
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along Atlantic Avenue, east of the market district. The following are the 
principal lines of vessels coming into Boston: 



steamship line. 



Merchants & Miners 
Transportation Co. 

Eastern Steamship Co 



Metropolitan 

Savannah 

Clyde 

Maine Coast Transpor- 
tation Co. 

United Fruit Co 

American Hawaiian 
Steamship Co. 



Ports. 



Philadelphia, Pa.; Balti- 
more, Md.; Norfolk, 
Va.; Newport News, 
Va. 

St. John, New Bruns- 
wick; Portland, Me.; 
Bangor, Me.; Bath, 
Me. 

New York 



Savannah , Oa 

Jacksonville, Fla.; 

Charleston, S. C. 
Machiasport, Me 



Port Lim<^n, Costa Rica. 

Portland, Or^.; Seattle, 
Wash.; Tacoma, 
Wash.: San Francis- 
co, Calif.; Los Angeles, 
CaUf. 



Terminal. 



New Haven Pier. 



Central Wharf. 



Union Wharf. 



Lewis Wharf. 
do 



Long Wharf. 



.do. 



Commonwealth Docks. 



Foods. 



Potatoes, berries, pea- 
nuts. 



Garden truck of 
kinds, oysters. 



all 



Tea and coffee , macaroni , 
grapefruit, oranges. 

Lard, fruit. 

Fruits, garden track, 
coconuts. 

Fish. 

Bananas , molasses . 
Canned goods, prunes, 

apricots, peaches, wine, 

chocolate. 



None of the steamship terminals has any special facilities for handling or 
caring for perishable foods nor have they any connection with the market dis- 
trict except by truck. Near the Commonwealth Docks in South Boston is lo- 
cated the Fish Pier where to-day practically all the fish business is conducted. 
This is a modern structure and well equipped for receiving the fish t)rought lu 
by the fishing vessels which bring their catch even from such distant grounds 
as those of Newfoundland. Adequate storerooms and cold storage facilities 
are provided for dealers. This wholesale terminal market for fish is well 
located except that such jobbers and retailers as desire to buy meat or produce 
as well as fish have to make a considerable trip from one market to the 
other. 

The electric trolley lines are as yet used only to a limited extent for freight 
transportation. The districts to the south and west of Boston which have the 
advantage of the electric freight have shown an Increase of farm produc- 
tion. The large strawberry production at Dighton, Mass., has been attributed 
in part to the advantages of trolley freight. As yet, however, these electric 
trolley freight lines are not able to come into the market district, and to make 
the connection between market and trolley, trucks are employed. There have 
been some recommendations that tracks be laid In the principal market streets 
for use during the night in bringing In produce from the country districts and 
for loading with such tropical fruits and other goods as are shipped from Bos- 
ton to the surrounding territory. Until some such plan Is adopted the trolley 
freight lines, while of much advantage, add to the number of terminal points to 
and from which goods must be hauled. 

Expense and loss in cartage. — ^While the length of hauls In Boston from the 
terminals to the stores of the wholesalers and jobbers Is never so great as some 
of those in New York, the congestion at the terminals and more especially in 
the market district Is most serious, causing almost as much expenditure of 
time and waste of produce as do the longer hauls of the other city. This is 
especially true in the summer when perishable fruits and produce are being 
received. Practically all the southern produce, and some of the western, conies 
over the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad and every bunch of 
asparagus, every basket of strawberries or of peaches has. to be teamed from 
the New Haven yards in South Boston to the market district. It sometimes 
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takes a whole morning to make one trip from freiglit yard to market. The 
loss and added cost under present conditions are very great, and make the ship- 
per of perishable goods disinclined to send goods to Boston. 

The congestion and the street blockades that occur through every truckman 
trying to get ahead and save as much time as possible in getting his load to 
its destination where it cRn be unloaded and sold, are too great to be easily 
described. One commission merchant reports that trucks have taken twenty 
uiiuutes to half an hour to come from the Custom House to his store, a distance 
of not more than one ordinary city block. Another dealer states that some- 
times it takes two hours to get from the Custom House to his store, not over 
three blocks away. The effect of such delay on perishable goods in the ever 
varying Boston climate Is very detrimental. The expense of this cartage 
amounts to hundreds of thousands of dollars in a year, which would be saved, 
as would be the deterioration of goods in cartage, if the food could be unloaded 
directly from cars into the market. 

Storage facilities, — Dealers in Boston do not complain so generally of lack 
of suflScient cold storage as do those in some other cities, although many 
of them state that the facilities are inadequate for the requirements of the 
market. The complaints are rather of the monopolistic control of the storage 
space, and dealers feel that any move which would give Boston more cold 
storage so that it could compete for patronage with the already existing ware- 
houses would be beneficial, forcing a reduction of excessive charges and bur- 
densome rules and regulations. 

The Boston Terminal Refrigerating Co. Is controlled by Armour & Co., 
which owns the entire Issue of common stock. The Qulncy Market Cold Stor- 
age & Wal'ehouse Co., whose plant Is said to be one of the largest In the 
world and which Is that principally used by produce dealers, has no such 
single dominant Interest in control. There are no cold-storage facilities in 
connection with the railroad terminals. All perishable goods must be unloaded, 
carted to the produce market district and sold as rapidly as possible or they 
must be trucked to the cold storage plant to be held until needed. 

The market district, — ^The principal market district of Boston Is situated 
at the commercial center of the city and embraces about 30 acres In the Im- 
mediate vicinity of historic Faneuil Hall. Faneull Hall was opened as a 
market house In 1742. Its first fioor and basement and the sidewalks around 
it are stlUjjised for the sale of meats and produce. The New Faneull Hall 
Market, known also as the Qulncy Market, was built in 1826 with only a 
street s^ara ting It from Faneull Hall. These two market buildings are owned 
by the city. The stalls Inside are chiefly for retail business and rent for $3 
to $3.62 per square foot. Space In the cellars, principally occupied by whole- 
salers and jobbers, brings a rent of 95 cents to $1.40, and the sidewalks, which 
are occupied on all sides of these buildings, bring a rental of $1 to $3 per 
square foot. These buildings are old and rat Infested and are not equipped 
with running hot wat^. On North Market and South Market Streets, across 
from these market buildings, and on streets about this area, are grouped 
all sorts of dealers in foodstuffs. Farther to the east is the Clinton Market, 
a privately owned building principally occupied by large wholesale meat firms. 

The buildings throughout the market district are generally old and in- 
adequate for the present-day market of so large a city. The streets are 
narrow and Invariably congested. Police are constantly at hand to keep traffic 
moving, but delays are common and the length of time required to move goods 
into and out of the market district adds greatly to the cost of handling and 
increases the loss by deterioration. The streets are poorly paved with cobble 
stones and ate generally in poor condition. The pavement is so sunken in 
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many places that there are large areas which retain the water in fllth-fllled. 
puddles when the parement Is flooded. When the pavem^it is dry die wagons 
and horses scatter the dirt and on windy days it is blown into the stores and 
scattered oyer the food. Except for a few cars that bring meat into the Oilnton 
Market, there are no modem facilities for handling and distributing the prod- 
ucts brought into the market district All must bf brought in and taken out 
by trucks. 

The Boston Market is lacking in the primary requir^oaents of space, con- 
veniences for handling and dt&^laylng the merchandise, and in suitable trans- 
portation facilities. It Is so close as to be a natural part of the financial 
district, thus adding an element to force high rents which constitute an un- 
necessary tax on food consumers. The Directors of the Port of Boston In 
1915 made a comprehensive report on market conditions in Boston and recom- 
mended the establishment of a wholesale terminal market in South Boston on 
land adjacent to the New Haven freight yards and near the Fish Pier. Dur- 
ing the war this property was acquired and Improved by the War Depart- 
ment. Huge warehouses and wharves with the necessary track and truck 
approaches have been built, and only a certain amount of interior construc- 
tion and rearrangement and the installation of switching tracks remain to 
be done. When the Army no longer needs these facilities a very favorable 
opportunity will be presented here for the establishment of a modern market 
with rail and water transportation. 

Section 2. Pittsbargh Produce Marketing Facilities. 

Special conditions affecting this market, — ^Pittsburgh is not only a large 
consuming market but also an Important distributing center, since a large 
number tt industrial cities and towns are supplied from this city. The ter- 
ritory from Johnstown, Pa., to Youngstown, Ohio, is reg\ilarly supplied and 
many goods are shipped beyond these points. 

This territory is not a rich agricultural section and the amount of produce 
grown within It is insignificant compared to the population. Any considera- 
tion, therefore, of the problem of marketing in Pittsburgh must include at- 
tention to facilities for outbound as weU as inbound shipments. Until the 
nearby farms are developed much more fuUy than at present, little attention 
need be given to the handling of locally grown produce. Sudi local produce as 
reaches Pittsburgh at present goes directly from the grower to the retailer or 
consumer. 

The topography of Pittsburgh increases the difficulties of marketing. The 
city is divided by three rivers and has many high hills and deep valleys, 
scattering the population over a wide area and making deliveries expensive^ 
The railroads are in the valleys and there is no belt line reaching all sections. 
The space in the down- town section is v^y limited by reason of the junction 
of two rivers, and because of the high IxiU rising a short distance from the 
river Junction, The land values are consequently high. The streets are nar- 
row and congested, making trucking through this section of the city very slow 
and expensive. 

The produce yards, — ^The outstanding fact in the handling of fruits and vege- 
tables in the Pittsburgh market is that most of the goods are sold in the railroad 
yards and a large prc^ortion of the d^veries are made direct from the cars to 
the buyers. Several dealers, in fact, have no stores at all, their only place of 
business being that furnished by the railroad. Some of these dealers rent office 
space from the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. at very cheap rates. A very large 
number of dealers^ however^ have stores, but la most cases the sales from the 
stores are of leas importance than those uiftde from the cars. Practically all ol 
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t&ese stores are wltMn two blocks of the southeast side of the yards, so the cost 
ot trucking goods from the cars to the stores is not high. 

The produce yards, where the fruits and vegetables are received, are located 
l>etrweeiL the Allegheny Biver and Pike Street from Sixteenth to Twenty-third 
Streets. About 95 per o^at of the fruits and vegetables are received in the 
ya.pds of the Pennsylvania lAllroad Co. and the balance in the yards of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., which are contiguous. 

The combined capacity of the trackage used for produce in these two yards 
is 585 cars. The average daily receipts during October, 1917, were only 141 ^ 
cars, yet the yard was congested and cars often held for days before they 
could be brought into the yard, indicating serious delay in unloading and poor 
utilization of space. 

r>uring warm weather the cars held in the yard for sale are kept iced. In 
cold weather stoves are placed in the cars as soon as they are opened. Not- 
withstanding the stoves, there is a heavy loss of goods by freezing during 
extremely cold weather. In zero weather this loss is estimated to be 10 to 15 
per cent of the goods received. 

There Is no cooler space for rent in this part of the city, and only a few 
dealers have small coolers in their stores* Any goods to be placed under refrig- 
eration must be carted to other parts of the city. Because of the expense 
involved this is seldom done, the dealers preferring to sacrifice the goods. 

The arrivals of fruits and vegetables are very irregular, varying greatly from 
day to day. One day the market may be overstocked, with low prices as a 
consequence, while the following day there may be a famine in the same goods. 
'Were there better storage facilities the dealers would not be compelled to " clean 
up " daily and could carry goods over with a steadying effect upon the supply 
and hence on prices. • 

The great expense of doing business in the yards is the cost of employing the 
large number of necessary salesmen. Produce cars of each dealer are not 
bunched, and a dealer may have cars in all parts of the yards at the same time. 
A car salesman is needed for practically every car, and a so-called "lead" 
salesman must be kept in the " lead " between the tracks where the buyers and 
sellers congregate. If aU cars for each dealer were delivered at one point, one 
salesman could replace five or six of those now required. 

Dealers at the produce yards are practically unanimous in voicing the need 
of an unloading platform large enough to hold the normal day*s receipts, and 
several express the desire also for modern market buildings with adequate 
storage space. 

The hutter and egg business. — Most of the dealers in butter and eggs are 
located In the Wabash Terminal, now operated by the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Railroad Co., which is located in the down-town section of the city. The 
stores are located beneath the railroad tracks. Goods which arrive over this 
road are brought down on elevators and delivered at th^r back doors, eliminat- 
ing any inbound trucking expense. Befrigeration is furnished to the dealers 
by the terminal company at nominal rates and the facilities and methods of 
doing business on the whole seem to be good. 

There are, however, two flaws to be noted in this situation. First, thia 
terminal is served by only one road and this a road wit^i an outlet only to the 
• west, and even in this direction the connections are not especially good. As a 
result many goods arrive at other terminals and must be carted to the stores. 
This cartage Js expensive and the extra handling involves some loss of eggs 
by breakage. Second,, there is no availabte storage space except that in the 
various stores. Dealers desiring public storage are compelled to truck their 
goods to the warehouses unless cars are consigned there directlj« When th# 
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goods in storage are desired tliQr most be carted fitMB tlie warehouse to the 
store. 

The lire poultry business. — ^The liye poultry, as weD as some eggs, from 
neighboring territory in Ohio and West Virginia arrire principally at the Balti- 
more & Ohio frei^t yards just southeast of the passenger station. The dealers 
in live poultry are scattered, bat many of them* are located on Pennsylvania 
Avenne, in the vicinity of the produce yards. Shippers of this poultry accom- 
pany it to Pittsburgh and the dealers go to the frei^t yards to purchase. 

The distance over which the poultry must be hauled from the yards to the 
stores averages about a mile, and in many cases the trucks must go through 
the very congested down-town streets. Were there a common c^eration of the 
railroads this poultry could easily be delivered in the produce yards. 

Summary. — The present situation in regard to marketing in Pittsburgh 
shows three generally distinct lines of goods arriving at different terminals. 
With the exception of those butter and egg dealers in the Wabash Terminal, 
none of the dealers has an efficient arrangement or adequate facilities, and even 
for th3se few dealers there is lacking public cold storage, cau^ng extra exjiense 
on shipments over other roads. 

The present location of the produce yards seems to be the most practical 
location for a central terminal wholesale market. Because of the topography 
of the city and the location of the railroad facilities it would be impossible to 
find a location which would be in every way ideal. With the premier facilities 
the present yards would be large enough and no additional ground need be ac- 
quired. If additional space vrere desired it could be acquired without the 
razing of expensive buildings, as most of the structures in this section are old. 

Sectiom 3. Chicago Wholesale ICarketiiig Facilities for Produce. 

The fodlities for handling perishable food at wholesale in Chicago are both 
inadequate and uneconomicaL This situation effecting an appreciable increase 
in the cost of foodstuffs has within recent years been brought to the attention 
of Chicago citizens, with the result that there is much agitation for a l>etter 
arrangement 

The principal wholesale perishable food markets x>t Chicago, determining 
conditions of both supply and prices for the whole city, are those at Soutii 
Water Street and West Randolph Street. Other smaller and less important 
centers where some fruits, v^etables, and produce are handled at wholesale 
are at Kfaislngtpp, Sixty-third Street, Maxwell Street and Fulton Street. The 
latt«" is practically United to poultry, veal, and other meats. 

South Water Street, Chicago's greatest market for all kinds of perishable 
foodstofb, and sMd to he the " busiest street in the wortd," lies between the 
downtown business district, "The Loop/' on the south and the Chicago River 
on the north. The market extending on either side of the street for seven 
blocks contains over 200 stores where about 300 firms, mostly commission 
merchants and jobbers, handle the bulk of Chicago's perishable food. It is 
estimated that approximately 50,000 carloads, besides a correspondingly large 
amount of less-than-carload lots of fruits, vegetables, and produce are distrib- 
uted through this market annually. 

The market buildings are old, poorly equipped and not adaptable to the busi- 
ness for which used. Inadequate facilities for displaying and handling of 
goods make it necessary for dealers to use most of the sidewalk space for these 
purposes. So congested is the sidewalk during the busy hours of the day with 
barrels, boxes, crates, and baskets that buyers can generally pass only in single 
file. The street is even more congested. During the active hours of market 
It is so crowded with teams and trucks receiving and delivering purchases tliat 
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traffic Is seriously delayed. This sidewalk and street congestion, with little 
or no use of modern handling facilities, makes the conduct of the market slow 
and costly. Added to this is the extra loss and expense incurred on account 
of the general lack of storage and refrigeration equipment. 

West Randolph Street is a smaller market and w^hlle it dots not represent 
the features of extreme dilapidation and waste characterizing South Water 
Street, it also is inadequately equipped for the proper handling of perishable 
food. It is largely a market of smaller jobbers and commission merchants and 
of nearby producers who sell from their wagons and trucks parked in the 
center of the street. Compared with South Water street, there is little car-lot 
business transacted at the West Randolph Street Market. 

The extra exi)ense, loss and waste incurred on account of the inadequate 
facilities and arrangement of the South Water Street market, large as they are, 
are small compared with the extra expense and waste involved on account of 
the disadvantageous location of the market with regard to freight terminals. 
South Water Street has no contact with and is not easily accessible to any of 
tlie 27 trunk lines entering Chicago. Practically all of the different railroads 
have their own distinct and separate freight terminals and freight yards. 
These are from a quarter of a mile to over two miles from South- Water Street. 
This means that most of the goods handled on this market must be carted to it 
by teams and trucks these various distances from the different terminals. 
Inasmuch as " The Loop " or main business district lies between South Water 
Street and the principal terminals, most of the traffic in carting goods to the 
market passes through this already too congested business section. The relation 
of South Water Street to the various terminals is shown by the accompanying 
map. 

In addition to the expensive cartage feature, the cost and waste in distribut- 
ing perishable food in Chicago are further increased by the fact that practically 
none of the freight yards is equipped to facilitate rapid and economic handling 
of fruits, vegetables and produce. 

Cars containing refrigerated products are unloaded on platforms or in trucks 
exposed to the varying temperatures. Thus, it was found that goods arriving 
in good condition were damaged by this sort of handling. The team tracks 
and unloading platforms due to inadequate facilities are in a state of almost 
constant congestion. This delays distribution and causes additional deteriora- 
tion of the goods. 

A considerable amount of perishable foodstuffs both in car-lots and less-than- 
car-lots is sold at the terminal yards. The fact that freight terminals are 
widely scattered in Chicago necessitates extra expense and inconvenience in 
the matter of South Water Street merchants taking prospective buyers from 
one terminal to another to inspect goods. It is not uncommon for a firm to re- 
ceive in one day five carloads of produce each at different terminals, thus re- 
quiring time and expense in locating, inspecting, and delivering. 

Highly perishable fruits and vegetables arriving at the .terminals in good 
condition quickly deteriorate in the process of being handled and carted to the 
market. Other produce, such as eggs, is frequently damaged. This loss and 
the expense, on account of the cartage of the great amount of perishable food 
that goes to South Water Street each day involving as it does the employment 
of about a thousand teams and trucks, amount to several millions of dollars 
annually. About two years ago, when a survey of this situation was made 
by Experts of the Chicago Plan Commission, it was calculated that these pre- 
ventable expenses and losses due to the unhandy arrangement and location of 
the South Water Street market amounted to $5,000,000 annually. 
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Tliere are many different dtosses of dealers on South Water Street buying 
and selling in diffewnt way», and the nMTket exhH^its many ramifkations and 
unstandardized activities. Exact statistical meaaurement of the various buiv- 
Ifet operations is not possible. Because of these facts ami the fact that few 
records are kept In suc^i shape as would yield the data desired, the Oommisslou 
was unable to analyze the business transacted In such a way as to show a€- 
curately the total unnecessary expense and waste hwolved to distrifotttiag 
perishable foodstuffs through the South Water Street market as at present 

constituted. 

However, certain comprehensive studies and tests were made covering the 
business of a number of firms — both those handling flnilts and vegetaWes and 
those handling poultry, butter, and eg.ajt*. An effort was made to ascertain, 
first, the cost of cartage to and froii> S<nith Water Street, and second, the 
shrinkage or losses on account of delays and inadequate facilities at termi- 
nals, the long hauls to South Water Street and the inadequate facilities at the 
market. The results of this study woukl indicate that the preventable Loss 
calculated at $5,000,000 by the Chicago Plan Coiumission is not overstated. 
With practically all products and cost of handling higher now than in 1917, 
probably $6,000,000 would more nearly i-epresent the amount inroducers and 
consunfers could save annually by having a modem terminal market instead 
of the present expensive and wasteful South Water Street arrangement. 

It is estimated that at least 180,000 cars of perishable food are consigned 
to Chicago annually, about half of which is distributed in the dty, while tlw 
balance is reconslgned or shlppetl to other markets. While a large proportion 
of the goods consigned to Chicago but finally sent to other markets is trans- 
ferred at or recousigned from the outer freight yards, a great amount in both 
car-lots and less-than-car lots is reshippetl from the imier or down-town 
freight yards. Handling of this big volume of perishable food through la- 
adequate and congested freight yards, with all the extra handling and trans- 
ferring under the present scattered terminals arrangement, results in a great 
amount of extra expense and shrinkage or damage of the goods. Not only 
then is there a decided econonflc loss in handling perishable food distributed 
in Chicago, but under the present transportation and terminal arrang^nent 
goods handled in Chicago for other cities are submitted to ntucii expense 
and waste that might be eliminated under a modern unified terminal i^an. 

Section 4. St. Louis Wholesale Food Marketing Facilities. 

Transpartaiion <md termmal facilities, — Nineteen railroads, in addition to 
four short coal roads, have freight terminals in St. Louis, Mo., or across the 
Misslssii^ River In Bast St. Louis, 111. Facilities operated by the Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis provide belt-line connections between these 
railroads, transferring through shipnl^ents between eastern and western lines 
and bringing cars across the river to terminals in St. Louis. The Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis is owned by 15 railroad companies, but its 
facilities for handling freight into and out of St. Louis are furnished on equal 
terms to all railroads. The Association in turn controls, by ownership or lease, 
and operates as one system the properties of several other corporations^ Ineliad- 
ing the Eads Bridge Co., St. Louis Merchants' Bridge Terminal By., the Tunnel 
Co., the Wiggins Ferry, SL Louis Union Station Co., and the railroad yarcte, 
warehouses, and belt railroad lines in St Louis and East St. Louis. There are 340 
miles of track operated by the Association on both sides of the river and over 
the bridges. Freight stations are scattered throughout the wholesale and man- 
ufacturing districts, while spur tracks reach the various industrial plants. 
All roads use these tracks under uniform regulations and charges. Twelve 
railroads have freight yards in St. Louis, the others only in Blast St. Louis. 
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IMrectly east of the moBt active port of the produce market on Third and 
Fourth Streets are large freight warehouses of the Wahash and of the Bur- 
lixistou lines. There are team tracks at both the Wabash and Burlington 
freight yards, and coneriderable quantities of fruit and vegetables are unloaded 
for the loarket; but the yards are small and not intended so much to serve 
tlie produce market as to reach the extensive warehouses for general freight. 
Tlie Frisco Lines have a freight yard with team tracks two blocks north of the 
Wahasdk freight yard and here some produce is unloaded. A considerable 
aiuount of the produce reaching the market is hauled from a freight yard at 
ftlontgomery Street, a mile and a half to the north, and from yards at Gratiot 
Street, about an equal distance to the south. A large amount also is carted 
across the Eads Bridge from the freight terminals at East St. Louis since 
son^ dealers prefer the trouble and expense of cartage rather than the delay 
and uncertainty of switching. After the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion assumed control of the roads orders were issued for the delivery of 
perishable foods from all railroads to tlie Wabash Terminal near the market, 
whenever the receiver desired such delivery. Previously only cars routed over 
ttie Wabash lines were brought to this terminal ; produce arriving over other 
iines had to be hauled from the terminal at which it arrived. 

However, because of delay in getting cars transferred, and more often 
because of congestion at the near-by yacds, many cars have not been brought 
in even after regulations permitted it. Therefore, in spite of an excellently 
arranged belt line and transfer service^ dealers often have all the difficulty 
incident to scattered and numerous terminals, several across the Mississippi 
in East St. Louis, III., and some in various parts of St. I^uis Itself. 

At none of the terminals used by produce dealers are there any special 
facilities for handling perishable goods. There are team tracks, but the 
i^>ace is congested and inadequate for the accommodation of all the produce 
cara There are no warehouses for the preservation of produce at these 
terminals nor any special facilities for the sale of goods at the yards. In all 
cases there is some cartage required, varying from a block or two to several 
miles. 

Storage and market facilities, — There seems to be ample cold-storage space 
for all the usual requirements of the St. Louis produce dealers in normal times. 
At the season for storing the apple and other crops from near-by States the 
space is sometimes all taken, and during the war there was some complaint 
that space was difficult to find, but this is not ordinarily the case. The only 
serious criticism of the cold-storage situation is one applying to the entire 
marketing situation, i. e., there is no wholesale terminal market into which all 
produce cars can be brought, where dealers may have their stores, and where 
goods may immediately be placed in storage. 

The wholesale produce market of St. Louis is principally on North Third 
end North Fourth Streets, between Lucas and Biddle Streets, and on North 
Broadway from Franklin Avenue to Carr Street. The cross streets within 
this district are also mostly occupied by produce dealers. The freight houses 
of the Wabash and Burlington roads are directly east of the market on 
Third and Fourth Streets, and most of the fruits» vegetables, eggs, and poultry 
are brought there for unloading. The American Central Auction Co. has its 
office and warehouses on the tracks of the Wabash Bailroad at Carr and Collins 
Streets, and from here all California fruit that passes through the auction is 
unloaded, largely to the Jobbers. This part of the perishable foodstuffs^ 
which amounted to about 2,100 carloads in 1917, therefore has most of the ad- 
vantages of a terminal market, except that since the auction is located on one 
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railroad, dealers sometimes find it difficult to get consignments brought in by 
other roads switched to the auction in a reasonably short time. 

The buildings throughout the market district are for the most part old struc- 
tures of little value, while the land values are high. The stores of the dealers, 
however, are apparently of ample size and the streets are wide, so that there is 
no such congestion as is encountered in some other cities. 

There is a farmers' market, officially known as the St. Louis County Pro- 
ducers' Market, located at Laclede Avenue between Vanderventer and Sarali 
Streets. There are five well constructed open sheds, 200 feet long and wide 
enough to accommodate wagons backed in from either side. In addition to ttie 
country produce sold here to retailers and consumers, there are several produce 
houses supplied from the wholesale market down town. 

There is an extensive and very busy retail market, known as the Union 
Square Market, occupying a square at Broadway and Lucas Avenue, in close 
proximity to the wholesale market, and there are 12 municipal curb markets 
primarily for country produce opened in various parts of the city under super- 
vision of the Director of Streets. 

The impression gained from a study of marketing in St. Louis indicates that, 
while no such condition of congestion exists as in Chicago or Boston, for exam- 
ple, and while the relation between the unloading points and the market are 
comparatively favorable, yet there are great possibilities for improving the 
physical equipment for handling produce through concentration in a great 
terminal market. The present market district is well situated and, lying near 
the river, easily reached by the railroads, is the most suitable location for a 
terminal market. With few exceptions the razing of the buildings in this sec- 
tion would entail little loss. The railroad cooperation necessary for a terminal 
market already exists. It Is here on a large scale, apparently undlscrlmlnat- 
Ing, evidently efficient and unquestionably economical, but without the central 
wholesale terminal market to make a complete wholesale system of economical 
food distribution. 

Section 5. Memphis Wholesale Food Marketing Facilities. 

Transportation and terminal facilities. — There are eight railroads passing 
through Memphis, Tenn. The passenger trains of all of these roads run Into 
two stations, the Grand Central and the Union Station, which are located 
within a block of each other. There are seven freight terminals, two of the 
roads using one terminal jointly. Six of the freight yards, located south and 
east of the passenger stations, are w^lthln a space of five blocks. The freight 
terminal of the Rock Island Is about one-half mile north and that of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville three miles north of the others. 

All freight terminals have w^arehouses at which both incoming and outgoing 
freight Is received and the warehouses and facilities for handling freight are 
well arranged. The long freight houses have wide platforms on each side. At 
one side of the building the cars are brought In beside the platform, while on 
the other trucks and teams are loaded or unloaded. 

The Union Railroad, owned by Southern Pacific Interests, operates a belt line 
around the city, but only Industrial plants are located on Its tracks. Some one 
of the eight railroads has switches and spur tracks to practically every manu- 
facturer and wholesale house in the city. 

The Illinois Central owns and operates a belt line about part of the city and 
has track connections to Linden Station where eight wholesale grocers and one 
wholesale produce dealer are located. The cars arriving over any of the rail- 
roads are delivered by the Illinois Central at the door of these nine firms, 
and cars loaded at this grocery terminal are taken out and delivered to the 
various roads. 
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Oilier wholesale produce dealers have rail connections with one or another of 
the railroads, and carload shipments are brought to or taken from their doors. 
All less-than-carload shipments received or shipped out must, however, be 
liandled at the various freight terminals. If speedy delivery of carloads of 
fruit is desired, they are hauled from the freight yards in preference to waiting 
for transfer to the spur track of the dealer. 

I>Jotwithstanding the track facilities of the dealers, the hauling to and from 
tlie freight yards is a considerable item of expense. One produce dealer esti- 
mates an expense of $3,500 annually for hauling less-than-carload shipments 
from the terminal to his store and $15,000 for hauling goods for outgoing ship- 
ments to his customers in surrounding territory. It is estimated that this ex- 
pense for all- fruit, vegetable, and produce dealers in Memphis, not including 
that for the five big meat packers, amounts to not less than $250,000 annually. 
No food products reach Memphis by boat on the Mississippi River. The 
railroads seem to have eliminated the boat lines entirely from this trade. 

The wholesale-market district. — The old wholesale-produce district of Mem- 
phis was for years on Front Street, running from Washington Avenue south- 
ward for about a dozen blocks. In the past few years, however, the large 
wholesale dealers in vegetables and fruits have gradually moved south. Those 
who buy mostly carload lots have all establlshe»l their business on South Front 
Street or cross streets near there, where railroad switches are run to their 
houses. Only a* very few still remain away from the railroad. 

The wholesalers and jobbers in poultry and eggs still hold to their old loca- 
tions on North and South Front Streets, but most of them are small dealers 
who buy their supplies from local producers, receive them for sale on com- 
mission, or buy from the car-lot wholesaler, who delivers the goods to them. 
The wholesale grocers are located on South Main Street within a few blocks 
of the freight yards and on Front Street south to Linden Station and vi- 
cinity. All wholesale grocers have easy access to terminal freight facilities. 
A few years ago eight wholesale grocers and one wholesale-produce dealer 
organized a corporation which built the Linden Station. This was erected es- 
pecially to suit their needs, and each firm has ample space for its business. 
Linden Station is a one-story building along the railroad track, each of the 
nine firms having warehouse and platfdrm space which is rented from the cor- 
poration. The Illinois Central tracks run to the building and all carload 
freight coming to any one of these firms is switched to the door and is there 
unloaded into the storerooms without loss of time or labor. Shipments of 
less than carloads must, however, be hauled to and from the various freight 
terminals. 

Cold-storage facilities. — ^The only public cold storage is the plant of the 
Memphis Cold Storage Co. Some dealers state that this large plant has ample 
space to accommodate all foods stored in Memphis, but others complain that 
space can not always be obtained. Swift & Co. often uses the public plant for 
storing eggs until they are shipped out. Armour & Co. has its own plant for 
the storage of meat, poultry, eggs and butter. 

On account of the scattering of the produce firms and the freight terminals, 
it is impossible for the public storage to be conveniently located for all the 
produce business. 

Section 6. Charleston Produce Marketing Facilities. 

Transportation and terminal facilities. — ^Charleston is the principal com- 
mercial city in South Carolina, being connected by water and railroad carriers 
with every important distributing point in the United States. It is an espe- 
cially important distributing center for points in South Carolina, southern North 
Carolina and northern Georgia. Vast quantities of vegetables are raised In the 
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fertUe territory ti-ibutary to Cbarl«BtOQ and tbouaandB ef doUara wtMrtk at per- 
ishable products are i!^ippe<} from the city every ycAn 

Tbree importaot railroads run into Obarlesten, cosiaectiDS' tiie dty with all 
northern and southera points. These are the Atlantic Coast Lii^e^ the aootheni. 
Railroad and the Seaboard Air Line. Tlie ftrst two jointly owtt. and operate a 
terminal road, the Charleston Terminal Kailway^ m^hich eonnecta with tit^ 
tracks of the three romln- entering the eity. This belt line re&a tbroi^k the 
wholesale district a few blocks from the produce hooses en Maxicet Street, 

Only two produce concerns are k>eated on the line of ccmneeting railway in 
the regular wholesale district. AH produce eonsigaed to other dealers must 
be handled from the various railroad terminals, over a mile aw8y» and mudi. 
dissatisfaction is expressed by produce dealers in regard to tlie unsatisfaetopsr 
service rendered by the railroads at these terminals. 

Large ^dpments of produce ai*e mtide to Charleston by boat from New Tork, 
Norfolk, and Ba.ltimore (m the north, and from Fl<Hrida points on the aoatb. 
Since tln^ produce booses are at a considerable distance from the docks all i^oh 
produce has to bear die expense and waste of cartage. None of the docks is 
equipped with facilities to care for produce. 

The wholesale produce market. — The wholesale {H*oduee market is not a 
segregated distri<rt in Charleston ; tlie i^x or seven wholesale concerns are scat- 
tered over several bloeks^. The Mstoric City Market Building, originally con- 
structed over a century ago, has long been abandoned. Th^ buildings still 
rensain, extending a distance of three blocks on Market Street, but they are not 
occupied and are rapidly falling into decay. Along this thoroughfare and on a 
street connecting with Market Street, upon which is located the wholesale dis- 
trict of the city, the various produce jobbers have their plaees of business. 

The buildings occupied by the produce dealers were nrot originally constructed 
tor this business and bare few modem conveniences or appManees. Only two 
of the produce houses possess any cold storage facilities whatever and in eacK 
case the space is insufficient for their individiKtl needs. Two of the produce 
houses are on the line of the connecting belt line, but all produce to the ethers 
must be liauled a distance of over a mile. 

Because of the crude and insanitary market conditions* with the absolute 
la^ of cold stomge, there is necessarily an unusual amount of waste in perish- 
able foods in Charleston. The variotis wholesale produce dealers approve the 

« 

idea of establishing a central terminal market on the ground that such «a 
enterprise would eliminate a large amount of waste and materially reduce their 
present cost of doing business. 

Cold storage facilities. — Charleston is absolutely lacking in public cold stor- 
age facilities. Two fruit companies have limited cold storage space for them- 
selves but in each case the capacity is not sufficient for their own needs. Bach 
of the ftve big meat packers maintains a bran(* house In the city and each of 
these is equipped with cold storage facilities. On occount of the general lack 
of coM storage much of the local business in ^gs, poultry, and dairy products 
has passed into the hands of the meat packers. 

Seetian 7» Wholetole Food Xaxketing Facilities at Kew Orleaaa* 

Transportation and terminal facilities. — ^Nine railroads enter New Orteana^ 
viz., Illinois Central, LouisvUle & Nashville, Southern, Southern Pacftfie, Texas A 
Pacific, Gull Coast Lines, Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co., New Orleans 
Great Northern^ and the Yazoo & Mississ^^i Valley. These roads have theiv 
freight yards in different sections of the city. Fo«r €>f tlieae roadft hav^ 
freight stations and sheds for unloading and unpacking fruits and vegetables 
located within convenient distance from the wholesale produce aifcd fruit sec- 
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tion of the city. The Texas & Pacific sheds are two blocks south from Poydras 
and Front Streets, the ^lissoiiri Pacific three blocks and tlie Louisville & 
Nashville about four blocks from the same point. The Illinois Central has 
recently erected new sheds and unloading facilities for fruits and produce at 
Saratoga and Poydras Streets, about 15 blocks west of the wholesale produce 
section. The other railroads do not have sheds for unloading, and only rarely 
are any perishable foods shipped over these lines into New Orleans. 

It is the custom of car-lot receivers of fruits and vegetables to have the 
cars put on the sidetracks at the freiglit station of one of the four railroads 
having sheds. Then they unload the car, sort out the poor goods and re- 
pack for sale to the jobbing and retail trade or for reshipment. It is also the 
custom of these dealers to open up cars of fruit and vegetables arriving In 
refrigerator cars and sell tlie goods direct from the cars in jobbing lots. The 
cars are thus used for refrigeration until emptied which sometimes necessitates 
holding the cars for several days. Only two receivers have storage and re- 
frigeration facilities and these only for handling limited quantities, while 
other dealers have no refrigeration at their stores, therefore this practice has 
become quite general. 

The Public Belt Railroad, owned and operated by the City of New Orleans, 
has tracks in various sections of tlie city and when completed will connect all 
railroads for the transfer of cars. It has a track through the wholesale 
produce district and car lots could be brought almost to the doors of most of the 
receivers. But on account of lack of space, and some loss of time in switching 
to the belt line, the dealers prefer to sell at the freight yards and to haul 
from there any produce brought to the stores. There is another belt line, the 
New Orleans Terminal Co., operated by the Southern Pacific interests, but 
this does not come into the produce district. 

The wholesale food district. — The wholesale fruit and produce market dis- 
trict of New Orleans is Poydras Street, beginning at Front Street just across 
the Public Belt tracks from the Mississippi River and running west about 
five blocks to Magazine Street. With a very few exceptions all the wholesale 
dealers, both large and small, are in this section or within a block of it on a 
cross street. There are some dealers at the French Market, two miles north of 
this district, but they are not receivers and buy their supplies from the 
Poydras Street dealers. 

The wholesale grocers are for the most part located adjacent to and within 
a few blocks south and west of the produce district, where they have easy 
access to railroad and belt line facilities. 

The branch houses of Swift, Ajrmour, . Wilson, and Morris are all located 
close to the wholesale district, and each has the advantage of a railroad 
switch. 

There are 8 car-lot receivers of fruit and vegetables and about 40 whole- 
salers or jobbers who are supplied principally by these car-lot dealers. Ap- 
proximately 6,000 carloads, with a value of $5,000,000 to $6,000,000, are 
received annually for distribution to the trade in tlie city and surrounding 
territory. Local growers also bring in a considerable quantity of vegetables 
and some fruits which are sold on the local market, but no reliable estimate 
of the amount or value can be made. However, the surplus shipped out of 
New Orleans to northern markets during 1917 is estimated to be 2,000 car- 
loads. There are also several dealers in poultry and eggs, and 22 wholesale 
grocery houses in the city. 

There are three public cold-storage warehouses in the city. The New 
Orleans Cold Storage & Warehouse Co., owned and operated by local business 
men, has a large and well equipped plant The Armour Cold Storage and the 
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Pelican Cold Storage are small planta There is ample space in these three 
plauts for the usual requirements of New Orleans dealers, but during the war 
the 8r>ace was entirely filled on account of governmental reservation of space. 

The location of these storage plants is such that goods must be trucked tc» 
and from them. 

The sentiment among the wholesale fruit and produce dealers seems to be 
practically unanimous in favoring the establishment of a Government-con- 
trolled terminal wholesale market which would centralize the business and 
provide ample railroad and terminal facilities as well as give at the terminal 
suflSdent warehouse and storage space for New Orleans perishable food busi- 
ness. The dealers assert that this would be a great improvement over the 
present method of distribution, preventing waste in handling and carting and 
saving the cost of much man power and expense of cartage. 

Section 8. The Los Angeles Wholesale Terminal Karket. 

Two large railroad systems enter Los Angeles, the Southern Pacific and 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. The Pacific Electric Railway, an inter- 
urban freight and passenger railroad, which covers an extensive territory to 
the east and south of Los Angeles and reaches soine points to the north, is 
the only line entering the terminal market. It owns all the market tracks and 
it switches all cars coming over other roads destined for this point. Except 
therefore, for such local freight as may arrive over this small road, all produce 
delivered at the terminal market must pay a switching charge. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad owns all the stock of the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way, which in turn solely controls the Pacific Electric I^nd Co. The Pacific 
Electric Land Co. owns $2,227,500 in par value of the stock of the Los Angeles 
Union Terminal Co. and $1,340,000 par value of the bonds of this company. 

The Los Angeles Union Terminal Co. has planned, and has already partially 
constructed, a wholesale terminal market, which, as indicated by the chain 
of ownership, is purely a railroad enterprise. The terminal market is an 
elaborate and ambitious scheme to provide the city with the complete physical 
equipment of a w^holesale market as an investment which will pay a profit from 
rentals. The site faces on Central Avenue and embraces a large block extend- 
ing between Seventh and Eighth Streets to the railroad tracks and yards on 
Alameda Street. A long two-story building occupies the Central Avenue front, 
the ground floor being intended for the smaller dealers and the second floor 
for offices. In the rear of this building is the market yard, about 175 feet 
wide and nearly 1,200 feet long, where farmers may drive in and unload their 
produce. 

The proposed plan shows t\vo buildings on the opposite side of the yard, 80 
feet wide, abutting on Seventh and Eighth Streets, with a 50-foot passage be- 
tween them. In the rear of these buildings and at a distance from them of 
68 feet, are designed two structures similarly arranged, each 100 feet wide, and 
back of them again, at a distance of 60 feet, are two more buildings of similar 
dimensions, making three pairs of buildings in parallel arrangement on the 
farther side of the market yard. 

The first pair and one building of the last pair have been finished and are 
now in use. They are substantially constructed of steel and cement and are 
well adapted to the purposes for which they are intended. The last building 
mentioned is six stories high and is partially occupied as a cold-storage ware- 
house. The war delayed the full execution of the plans, but the market already 
has most of the physical features of a modern wholesale terminal market, ex- 
cept that it has direct connections with only one railroad system. 

A double line of track runs back of the first pair of buildings and a single 
track in front of the second pair. These tracks are only for carload shipments 
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and less-than-carload shipments must still be hauled to and from the freight 
terminals, considerable distance away. The original plans contemplated facili- 
ties for the less-than-carload business, but these were abandoned. 

Tills terminal marltet Is devoted principally to the sale of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Some of the larger concerns also handle butter, eggs, cheese, and 
some grocery specialties. There are no wholesale grocers or dealers in fresh 
meats or in poultry in this market. 

Ttie Walnut Growers* Association has quarters here in which is included 
tlieir by-product plant. Brokers occupy the offices on the second floor of the 
Central Avenue Ibuildings. On the opposite side of the market yard is a basket 
factory, located on the second floor of. one of the larger buildings, where boxes 
and crates used in the market trade are manufactured. The Western Union 
and Postal Telegraph companies have offices in these buildings, and there are 
restaurants for both whites and orientals. In one wing of the front building is a 
liotel for farmers called the Inside Inn. Here also is located the Produce 
Exchange of Los Angeles. Dry storage will be provided in the buildings to be 
erected hereafter. 

A number of produce dealers continue to do business with satisfactory 
results outside of the Terminal Market, using the switching facilities of the 
regular terminals for their car-lot business. For less than carloads these 
dealers are as well situated aa though in the market, since there are no special 
conveniences for less-than-carload business and therefore no particular advan- 
tages. 

If this were a central terminal market under control of the Federal or State 
Government, or If it were a municipal market promoted by the city, or If it 
\>'ere a cooperative undertaking devoted to the interests of a large body of 
participating members, there would be incentive to gather here all the activities 
of exchange and to eliminate all unnecessary processes to the end that pro- 
ducers might receive the highest prices for commodities, and consumers satisfy 
tlaelr needs at lowest costs. As the facilities were perfected and multiplied, 
all the benefits of a successful enterprise would accrue to the Institution, and 
a constantly Increasing rental value would attach to the location. These 
increased values would be returned to the community whose wants and whose 
cooperative Industry and enterprise had created them, either directly by con- 
stant or diminishing rents or Indirectly by devoting the Increased rentals to 
still further improvements or to other community purposes. 

But the Terminal Market as it stands is simply a land Improvement specu- 
lation and a monopoly controlled by one railroad. The Income Is derived from 
rentals and charges for such services as power and refrigeration. To such 
extent as the facilities and services are better than those elsewhere, to that 
extent the rent may always be raised, so that the dealers can receive little 
benefit from any economic saving and can not therefore pass on to the con- 
sumer any benefit of reduced cost. If the full plans are carried out and the 
complete market attracts all the produce dealers, there will exist one of the 
most completely equipped terminal markets in the world, but it will be a 
monopoly with only the potential competition furnished by the possibility of 
the establishment of a rival market In case the charges become greater than 
the traffic can bear. Its tendency also will always be to give a monopoly of 
the traffic In and out of the market to the Southern Pacific and the Pacific 
Electric Railway. 

Except for the monopoly character of Its ownership, its direct track connection 
with only one railroad and Its lack of facilities for handling less-than-carload 
shipments, the terminal market of Los Angeles is most satisfactory. 



EXHIBIT m. 

THE WHOLES^ALE MARKETING OF PERISHABLE! 
FOODS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. . 

Section 1. — General Features. 

Certain phases of the system of wholesale marketing of perishable foods in 
foreign countries merit attention not only because they represent the result ot 
long experience, but also by reason of the fact that they indicate new lines of 
trade development, advanced methods of organization, and significant resalts 
of Government control, as well as other noteworthy features. The marked 
success of the Halles Centrales of Paris has caused numerous other large cities 
of Europe to follow the Paris plan of centralizing the wholesale trade in food- 
stuffs in a central market hall under municipal control. There is quite general 
agreement, wherever this plan has been adopted, that it makes feasible a 
centralized regulation of supply and demand, that it reduces expenses, and that 
it permits better protection of market goods against Injury and waste. All 
three factors make feasible a better control of prices by the Government 
authorities. The fact was conclusively shown during the war when the exist- 
ing organized wholesale market machinery proved a most serviceable instru- 
ment for systematic regulation and control of distribution, prices, etc., by the 
State Food Administrations of France, Germany, Italy, and the other countries. 

A pronounced feature of the most advanced types of municipal wholesale 
markets is the institution of licensed municipal selling agents or auctioneers 
who are subject to strict regulations, and are not allowed to buy or sell on their 
own account. The efficient serv ices rendered to their principals and the stabil- 
izing influence of their activities upon the market have won for them well-nigh 
universal confidence. In the wholesale markets of Paris, Berlin, and elsewhere 
they are looked upon as a potent factor for stimulating competition and as a 
safeguard against speculative and unfair competitive practices of unscrupulous 
middlemen. 

A growing tendency is noticeable in the leading countries of Europe toward 
cooperation among pi'oducers of perishable foods for the purpose of marketing 
their products directly without the intervention of middlemen. Pioneer organ- 
izations of this kind in Denmark have been rapidly duplicated in other 
countries. Certain trade-marked brands of fruits, vegetables, dairy products, 
etc., are now being marketed directly by cooperative producers* associations 
which have established sales agencies of their own in foreign countries. Or- 
ganized efforts of this Idnd have resulted in higher standards of Quality, a 
more steady flow of supplies and greatly reduced cost of transportation and 
distribution. In certain instances wholesale market prices have been lower, 
and, generally speaking, they have not been subject to such frequent and sharp 
fluctuations as occurred under conditions less organized. 

The emergency legislation and administrative decrees of food controllers 
issued during the war relative to the wholesale trade in perishable foods were 
framed substantially along the same lines in all the countries where State con- 
trol or regulation was establislwd. The outstanding features common to most 
of these regulations w«ie the following; Compulsory licensing of wholesalers, 
250 
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iixeci xnazimum prices aad margins of profit, {ffohibitioa of tbe bandling of 
ttke sa.iiie goods by more than two wholesale dealers, and establishment of 
grades of quality and standards of weight and measuva Some of the temporary 
emergency measures of control have proved so efficacious that their continu- 
ance in peace time is being strongly advocated. 

Section 2. — ^Wholesale Marketing in France. 

Tfie tvholesale market of Paris. — The Halles Centrales of Paris is the lead- 
ing w'holesale market for perishable foods in France. Located in the traffic 
center of Paris, the Halles Centrales comprise 10 market pavilions, covering a 
total of 35,000 square meters. Six of the pavilions are given over exclusively 
to wholesale trade; in the remaining four wholesale and retail business, 
principally in meat and fish, is carried on. The Halles Centrales is the chief 
gateway for food products not only for Paris, but also for markets in Nor- 
mandy and adjoining departments. About 900 communes near Paris rely upon 
the Halles Centrales for their supply of fruits and vegetables.* Large quanti- 
ties of perishable foods have been resliipped from there also to EJngland, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Switzerland, and Russia. This latter trade is handled chiefly 
by wholesale dealers who are located in the neighborhood of the Halles Cen- 
trales. 

The present nf&rket organization is subject to a special law of June 11, 1896, 
which was supplemented by further administrative regulations on April 23, 
1897, and on October 8, 1907. In the Halles Centrales of Paris wholesale 
trading takes place daily from 4 to 11 o'clock in the morning, except on Mon- 
days, during the period from September 1 to April 30. Sales are effected 
through official salesmen, known as " mandataires," of whom there are about 
100. In the market halls of other cities in France, for instance in Lille and 
Roubaix, these licensed salesmen are called " facteurs.'* 

Activities of the matidataires and regulations imposed upon them, — The only 
renfuneration received by the mandatalres for their services is a commission 
fee agreed upon between them and the shippers. The law of June 11, 1896, 
provides that a mandataire shall furnish bond amounting to not less than 5,000 
francs; that he shall be registered by the Tribunal de Commerce after an in- 
vestigation and upon the advice of the prefecture of police; that mandataires 
shall not acquire on their own account goods or produce for the purpose of 
selling them themselves or through third parties, and that they shall not 
possess any warehouse or salesrooms in Paris, in the Provinces, or in foreign 
countries.* These provisions were made to cover agents of mandataires by 
special regulations in 1897 and 1907. 

The mandataires sell either by auction or outright (ft I'amlable), according 
to their instructions. During 1908, 26 per cent of the sales were made at auc- 
tion and 70 per cent outright, while in 1909, 17 per cent were at auction and 83 
per cent outright. 

All goods sold must be assembled in every case within the pavilion and an- 
nexes of the Halles. 

The activities of the mandataires are subject to a minute system of regula- 
tions. They are responsible over against their shippers, and unless otherwise 
agreed upon have to advise the latter on the day of the sale relative to the 
outcome of the same. They are not permitted to shift any credits which thejr 
may have given to purchasers, to shippers, nor to use such credit obligations 
as a pretext to withhold payment due shippers. In case of fdilure to comply 



» R. Facque, " Lea Halles et Marches Alimentaires de Paris," Paris, 1911, p. 146. 
< S. Poher, '* Le Commerce des Produits Agricoles," 1912, p. 22 fol. 
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with their professional duties the mandataires are liable to disciplinary 
measures, including suspension and prosecution under the Penal Code. They 
are also responsible for acts of their employees which are in violation of tlie 
regulations. 

The salesrooms within the different pavilions of the Halles Centrales are ap- 
iwrtloned by the prefecture of police among the mandataires in proportion to 
the volume of their business during the preceding three years. Each shipment, 
on its arrival at the Halles, must, in order to establish its provenancCj be ac- 
companied by a bill of lading or a railroad receipt addressed to the mandataire 
and a customs declaratur, which are visaed by agents of the prefecture of police. 
All sales must be entered in a record book, which, before it may be used, has 
to be sanctioned and stamped by the prefect of police, the chief inspector of the 
pavilion, and the special commissioner of markets. Each entry must indicate 
the date and number of sale,, name of shipper, nature of goods, weight of lot 
or number of pieces, manner and price of sale, and name of purchaser. A copy 
of each sales record is transmitted to the shipper. In case of a material error 
having been made in the original entry, a separate corrected statement, author- 
ized and vis^d by the inspector of the pavilion within 24 hours, shall be sent 
to the shipper. Upon all goods sold the mandataire indicates the amount of 
the tariff charges, railroad freight, custom charge, porterage, etc., and of his 
own commission fee. Furthermore, the mandataire must keep a detailed record 
giving the total sales made from day to day on each shipper's account. A 
shipper may transmit his receipt to the prefecture of police for purposes of 
verification. Further, each mandataire has to make a daily report of his sales 
to the chief inspector* of the pavilion, which serves as a means of control of 
his operations and for statistical purposes. 

Establishment of market prices. — Current market prices are established in 
each pavilion by a commission consisting of the chief insi^ector and three manda- 
taires designated by their colleagues. The commission establishes a maxiiiium, 
a minimum, and an average price. Each day, after close of the sales, the pre- 
fect of police posts a bulletin giving the current market prices. The manda- 
taires make themselves liable to disciplinary measures in case they quote other 
than the official prices to shippers. 

Volume of business handled by the mandataires. — Although considerable 
quantities of perishable foods are handled by producers, commission men, 
brokers, etc., outside of the Halles Centrales, the bulk of the food supplies 
for Paris is shipped to the* mandataires in the Halles. Since 1900 an asso- 
ciation comprising the Central Syndicate of French Shippers of Early Vege- 
tables, the Syndicate of Grape Growers of Thomery, and the Syndicate of 
Truck Gardeners of the Vicinity of Paris, operates a sales agency in the Halles. 
The following table indicates the quantities of food products in tons sold at 

wholesale in the Halles Centrales during the year 1909 : * 

Tons. 

Meats 54, 715 

Tripe 11, 128 

Poultry and game : — 23, 766 

Fruits and vegetables.- 55,812 

Fish, clams, etc 1 50, 885 

Butter.., 15, 082 

Eggs 18, 150 

Cheese 14, 942 

Total 244, 480 

IE. Fober, 1. c, p. 323. 
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The total volume handled in the Halles has increased from year to year; 
tlie total quantity of vegetables and fruits alone increased from 17,732 tons 
in 1900 to 55,812 tons in 1909. Ninety-five per cent of the foodstuffs sold in the 
Hjilles comes from France (including Algiers) ; the remainder is shipped from 
foreign countries, especially Belgium, Spain, Italy, and the Canary Isles. 

Charges of the municipal market for handling products.— In addition to the 
commission fees allowed the mandatnire, as agreed upon between him and 
tlie shipper, goods sold at the Halles Centrales are subject to a number of 
extra charges* for unloading, guarding, counting, weighing, etc., the droit 
iVahri (shelter) and the octroi (city toll). The Halles Centrales has no direct 
railway connection, and shipments have to be transported by means of trucks 
from and to the various freight terminals of Paris. The various cost items 
clue to delivery charges and tax fees collected by the municipal authorities 
luaterially Increase the wholesale marketing costs of perishable foods. This 
state of affairs is due chiefly to the fact that the heavily bonded city looks 
upon the municipal markets as a safe and handy source of revenue.* 

Section 3. — Wholesale Marketing in Great Britain. 

London icholesale markets. — The London markets are preeminently wholesale 
markets, and serve as great food-distributing centers not only for the metropo- 
lis, but also for many of the midland towns. They are operated either under a 
royal charter or by parliamentary authority. The principal ones are Covent 
Garden (vegetables, fruits, flowers), Spitalfields (vegetables, fruits), Smith- 
field (vegetables, meat, poultry, fish), the Borough Market (tomatoes, onions, 
t)otatoes), and the Billingsgate fish market. Covent Garden is owned by the 
Duke of Bedford, the Smithfield and Billingsgate Markets are administered by 
the corporation of the city of London, and Borough Alarket is the property of 
St. Saviour's Church. In addition to these markets the great Northern Rail- 
way operates a terminal market where, on an average, 75,000 tons of potatoes, 
turnips, celery, and cabbage are handled annually. Also several steamship 
lines have established wholesale markets at their docks. 

The coiporation of London has spent about $20,000,000 on its markets during 
the last half century.* 

The Siiiith field Market. — The Smithfield Market, which covers approximately 
8 acres, is the leading market operated by the city corporation. It is the center 
of the city's wholesale meat trade (see below). 

Covent Garden. — Covont Garden, London's principal wholesale vegetable 
and fruit market, is undei* private ownership. It covers a little over 5 acres 
of ground. While considerable retail business is carried on, the bulk of the 
trade is wholesale. Considerable quantities of produce are bought in Covent 
Garden and taken from there to the Borough and other local markets to be 

resold. 

Domestic products are sold up to 9 o'clock a. m. ; after that time the sale of 
foreign products takes place. Purchasers comprise chiefiy wholesalers, re- 
tailers, and buyers for hotels and restaurants, many of whom reship their pur- 
chases to inland points. 

Municipal control. — With one or two exceptions, the system of. officially 
licensed and bonded auctioneers has not been introduced in the London markets. 
However, prompt enforcement of the severe market regulations, including can- 
cellation of stand and other privileges in case of unfair business dealings, serves 
as a sharp check upon the dealers. 



» Die Versorgung der grogzstadtischen Bevolkerung mit frischem Nahrungsmittein, 
unter Ijesonderer BeriicksichtiguDg des Marktwesens der Stadt Berlin. Leipzig, 1911. 
*The Corporation Markets, 1912. 
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Charges incurred in handling poods. — ^Tbe lack of dh*ect railway and wnteir 
connections Involves much loss of time and extra expense for cartage nn<l 
handling of produce shipments to and from railway freight stations. Rent for 
the shops and buildings varies with the location or size, and other circnni- 
stances* The highest rent paid for a shop with offices and cellarage Is $40^8 
per week. The lowest rent paid for a shop Is $2.92 per week. Water and gas 
taxes, as well as repairs, are paid by the market management. All goods tliat 
are picked are liable to a toll which varies with the commodity .i 

SectioK 4. — ^Wholesale lEarketlng in Oermany. 

In Germany 17 out of 47 cities, with a population of more than 100,000, 
have a total of 40 market halls, in most of which certain hours of the day are 
restricted to the wholesale trade. In most of the other cities the market Is 
held in an open square. Only two market halls, one in Berlin (la) and the 
other In Munich, are used exclusively for wholesale marketing. The central 
market In Hamburg, erected in 1912 at a cost of 4,750,000 marks, is unique. 
It Is constructed in the form of a large open square, only r>flrtlv under roof, 
but provided with spacious cellars or casements covering 11.500 sctuare meters 
for storage purposes* 

The system developed In Berlin comprises a number of features, largely due 
to the fact that in it have been embodied many of the methods tested out in 
other cities.* To this in large measure is due the high degree of success 
achieved In provisioning that metropolis. 

Municipal mwketiHff in Berlin. — The wholesale food trade of Greater Berlin 
Is centralized in the municipal terminal market halls I and I«, which adjoin 
each other in the center of the city and have splendid railway connections. 
Repeated efforts by the city authorities to establish branch wholesale markets 
in connection with municipal retail market haUs In other parts of Berlih proved 
a failure on account of the centralizing power of the two central wholesale 
markets. 

Size of the markets, — In market hall I several wholesale firms operate re- 
tall stands, while market I- Is given over exclusively to wholesale trade. Tho 
space available for wholesalers' stands in market I amounts to 5,384 square 
meters and in market I« to 5,609 square meters. In market la the revenues 
derived from renting stands Increased from 273,207 marks in 1893 to 600,656 
marks In 1905. Because of this rapidly increasing volume of business handled 
dally, the well-equipped halls, with cold-storage facilities In the basement, 
tanks with flowing water for fish dealers, suitable quarters for sanitary in- 
spection, and numerous mechanical appliances have become too small. In 
order to remedy this c(»ulltion, the municipal authorities in 1909 decided to 
remove the wholesale market from its present location to the outskirts of the 
city adjoining the municipal slaughterhouse, where new market halls are to be 
built at an expense of 25,000,000 marks.* 

Organization of the market, — ^The administration of the market is vested in a 
" Municipal Market Hall Deputation," consisting of 5 niiembers of the nuigis- 
tracy and 10 city coundlmen; a "market hall director" is in actual charge 
and has under him a staff of trained officials. The employees have an organi- 

^Municipal Markets and Slaughterhouses in Eui-ope. (Special Consular Reports, Vol, 
XIII, Pt. Ill, Washington, 1910, p. 75.) 

«R. Schachiier, " MHrkte nnd Markthallen ffir liebensmSttel," II, p. 11«. Berlin und 
I^ipzig, 1914. 

> Beriebt H, ^ne laformationM'eise xav Besichtiguug von MarktbaUen anderer Gros** 
gtildtc. Herausgegeben vom Maglatrat €L Stadt Berlin. Berlin, 190d. 

*H. Krtter» 1. c, p. 27. 
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zatiion o€ their own atid work in rotating shifts.* The nuiober of emi>loyees Is 
xu^2ch fHuall^' than that of tlie Halles Centrales of Paris. 

Voinfae of business handled, — The produce shipments to the marlset hall by 
rail aBooHOted to approximately 120,000 tons in 1909, while tlie shipments 
le£«.ving the market by rail amounted to but 4,000 tons in 1909. Reduced fi*eight 
r&tes, ra^d forwarding of aliipments, and other facilities iiave greatly im- 
proved the efficiencj' of the markets' service. Quantities of produce ai-e brought 
to the markets by wagons (about 250 loads per day) and motor trucks from 
the truck farms in the vicinity of Berlin.* In 1911 about 180 car shipments 
^irere received ciaily at the railroad market terminal. 

The plans for the new wholesale market provide, to begin with, for 400 
ca.r shipments of produce per day.* All daily incoming shipments are disposed 
of on the day of arrival, left-overs being sold to hucksters, bu^ei's for hotels 
and restaurants, or placed in cold storage. 

Mumiciptd avctioneevA, — ^The sales in the market halls are made either out- 
right or at auction. Generally ff)eaking, fish, game, poultry, fruit, and vege- 
tables are sold at auction, while butter, cheese, eggs, and potatoes are sold out- 
right. In the wholesale market halls of Berlin the institution of municipal 
salesmen has proved a success, although their number has been reduced in the 
course of years from 15 to 6. This success has been attained in spite of the 
opposition of wholesale dealers. 

There is one municipal salesman also in each of the following cities : Leipzig, 
"Oresden, Cologne. Munich, and Breslau. These officials receive all shipments 
offered for sale and auction them off to the highest bidder. For this service 
they receive a commission which varies from 5 to 10 per cent,* according to an 
agreement between the auctioneer and the vendor. They are compelled to re- 
port the amount of this commission to the market administration. The latter, 
among other things, fixes the minimum quantities which may be sold. 

The gross business transacted by each auctioneer amounts to several million 
marks per year. 

Regulations governing the auctioneers. — The official activities of the mu- 
nicipal auctioneers are governed by special regulations. The Berlin regula- 
tions, which are typical for German wholesale municipal markets, provide sub- 
stantially as follows : * (a) The municipal auctioneer shall deposit a bond of 
20,000 marks with the city treasury; (b) he shall pay rent for the necessary 
business offices; (c) he shall receive a commission of one-fourth of 1 per cent 
of the turnover; (d) he shall keep a set of account books and shall furnish 
truthful information upon request of the administration; (e) he shall imme- 
diately accept and inspect, as to their quality, goods shipped for sale; (f) he 
Shan advise the shipper without delay relative to the receipt and insi)ec- 
tion of goods; (g) he shall transact sales and settle accounts speedily; 
(h) he shall not conduct retail sales in his sales rooms; (i) he shall not 
collect other fees in addition to the commission given by the shipper and 
shall report his maximum commission fees to the market administration; 
(j) he shall observe all ordinances and regulations; (k) he shall ibake an 
accurate report of prices realized for purposes of the official market report; 
(1) he shall not issue bulletins which are at variance with the official price 



^£2. Lang«, 1. c, p. 29. 
•Ibid^ p. 34. 
■ Idem. 

*H. KiQer, 1. c, p. 58. 

» H. Sniwrgleif. •* Stadtische Betriebe znr Lebensmittelversorgung," in " Schriften d. 
Vereins fUr Socialpolitik," 128. Band, Leipzig, 1908, p. 128. 
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quotations; (m) only one auction shall take place at a time in each room and 
timely notice shall be given of the opening time; (n) he shall keep a record 
of the name and location of vendor, date of receipt, kind and quantity of goods, 
hour of auction, prices received, name and address of respective purchaser; 
(o) the highest bidder is to receive immediately a statement giving name of 
auctioneer, date, number of lot, designation of goods according to kind, quan- 
tity, and price; (p) the purchaser shall take' over the goods purchased within 
two hours after close of the auction, except in the case of fish, where delivery 
shall be made immediately; (q) whenever the auctioneer has reason to believe 
that prospective purchasers are in agreement to prevent overbidding, he shall 
terminate the auction. 

Market report, — An official market report is compiled jointly by the municipal 
administration* and the market police on the basis of information gathered 
daily relative to current wholesale prices. It is issued daily. 

Leipzig: Volume of husiyiess and profits of wholesale dealers. — Illuminating 
data regarding the volume of business and the profits of wholesale dealers in 
fruits and vegetables have been compiled by Hilberlin.* These data cover the 
business of seven wholesale dealers of lielpzig during 1910. They show that 
the average profit on the total annual sales amounted to 3.37 per cent. The 
following table illustrates the turnover, gross profits, running expenses, and 
net profits of 'these seven Leipzig dealers for the year 1910 : 

Table 2. — Volume of busmeaSy expenses, and profits of seven wholesale dealers 

in fruits and vegetahleSy Leipzig, 1910. 





Annual 
turnover 
(marks). 

325,000 

290,000 

260,000 

180,000 

90,000 

90,000 

65,000 


Gross profits. 


Running expense. 


Rent for 

stand 1 

(marks). 


Net profit. 


Dealer. 


Marks. 


Per cent 
of turn- 
over. 


Marks. 


Per cent 
of turn- 
over. 


Marks. 


Percent 
of turn- 
over. 


1 


22,000 

19,500 

19,000 

16,000 

9,000 

7,800 

6,400 


6.77 
6.41 
7.31 
8.33 
10.00 
8.66 
9.84 


13,000 
13,000 
13,500 
7,000 
4,800 
4,800 
3,800 


4.00 
4.48 
5.19 
3.88 
5.33 
5.33 
5.94 


1,500 
1,500 
1,600 
1,600 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 


9,000 
6,500 
5,600 
8,000 
4,200 
3,000 
2, COO 


2.77 


2 


2.24 


3 


2.12 


4 


4.45 


6 


4.67 


6 


3.33 


7 


4.00 


■ 





> Included in the preceding column, "Running expense." 

Section 6. — Danish Cooperative Export Associations. 

The cooperative butter, egg, and bacon export societies of Denmark, which 
have established a world-wide reputation, have served as a pattern for similar 
enterprises in other parts of the world. 

Operations of the Danish cooperative egg-export societies. — The Danish Co- 
operative Egg Export Society (Dansk Andels Oegexport, or D. A. Oe.) has 540 
branches with about 45,000 members. In 1915 the turnover amounted to 
$2,130,0P0. The main office, which markets the products of the society at \yhole- 
sale, is located at Copenhagen. There are 10 local branches for the collection, 
sorting, packing, and export of eggs. In several of these branches eggs are 
preserved, to be sold during the winter, and at five branches poultry is handled. 
The constitution of the society provides, among other things, that members are 
not to deliver eggs which are more than seven days old, that eggs must be 
stamped with the number of the local branch and of the Individual members, 
and that members must agree to pay a fine of $1.35 if found to have delivered 
old or bad eggs. 



A " Die Versorgung Leipzigs mit frischem Gemiise und Obst," Leipzig, 1911. 
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Tn 1913, 96 per cent of Denmark's eggs went to Great Britain. As a result 
of tlie efficient export organization developed by the Danish cooperative so- 
cieties, Denmark has replaced France as Great Britain's chief source of supply 
for over-sea dairy products.* 

Cooperative butter-export associations in Denmark. — There were seven co- 
operative butter-export associations in Denmark with a total membership of 
368 in 1916. One of the largest of these associations, the Danish Dairies' Co- 
operative Butter Export Association with headquarters at Copenhagen, has 
branches in six provincial towns and a membership of 190. Membership in 
the export societies is not confined to cooperative dairy societies, privately 
owned dairies being also accepted as members. The total turnover of the 
Oanish butter-export associations anfOunted to $18,250,000 in 1916. In 1914 
one-fifth of that country's export of butter was handled by cooperative export 
associations, the bulk of the export shipment going to Great Britain. 

The dairies bind themselves to sell all the butter they make through the 
export society. 

Prices. — The butter is paid for according to the Copenhagen quotation, 
modified slightly according to the quality ascertained by weekly testing of 
sample casts. 

The number of middlemen between the Danish producer and the British 
consumer has been reduced to such a minimum that the retail price of Danish 
butter in England is said to be but slightly more than what the Danish 
farmer receives for the same commodity." 

Cooperative bacon-export associations. — The production of bacon in Den- 
mark is very largely an export industry; the greatest part of the shipments, 
known as "Wiltshire cut" bacon, goes to Great Britain. In 1913 the value 
of the Danish exports of bacon amounted to approximately one-quarter of 
the total export of Danish produce. About 80 per cent of the bacon exported 
comes from cooperative packing houses, of which there are 44, with 141,300 
members. In 1917. The total turnover of these packing houses amounted to ap- 
proximately $72,000,000 in 1917. Fifteen cooperative factories formed a joint 
selling agency, the Danish Bacon Co. (Ltd.), in London, which sells at whole- 
sale in the Smithfield district of London." 

Activities of cooperative export societies in Holland. — In Holland the As- 
sociation of Cooperative Creameries in Linfburg was the first to take up the co- 
operative export of eggs. The Friesland Export Federation followed in 1903.* 
These associations have adopted the system prevailing in Denmark, 

Section 6. — ^Import and Export Trade of Perishable Foods. ' 

The import and export trade in perishable foods constitutes a very im- 
portant factor in the wholesale markets of some of the large European cities. 
A large part of the supplies of early vegetables and fruits in the wholesale 
markets of Paris, London, Bremen, Berlin, Geneva, and Vienna comes from 
Italy, southern France, Algiers, Spain, Holland, and Belgium, while dairy 
products are shipped in large quantities from Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, 
and Hungary. The markets in some of these cities provide not only for their 
own population but serve also as forwarding centers for the cities in their 
neighborhood and in foreign countries. Certain markets have grown to such an 

» G. Desbons, " La Cooperative rurale en Denemark," Montpellier, 1916, pp. 60 and 70. 
» H. Hertel, " Cooperation in Danish Agriculture," 1918, p. 80. 
• H. Faber, " Cooperation In Danish Agriculture," London, 1918, p. 55 fol. 
« J. C. Adams and J. Fant, " Notes on Agricultural Cooperation in the Netherlands,** 
Dublin, 1910, p. 94. 
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exceptional importance tbat they have become chief fitari^ iffid exch»ns^ 
places far special commodities. LcmdoD, HaBd>arg, and Paris have dev^opied 
into iinportant forwarding eenters. 

Part* as a center through which the trade passes. — ^Paris is .an importarrt 
gateway for this export trade from the north and booUl MxKh of tl^ produee 
is handled by commission liouses in Paris whose warerooms are located in tlie 
streets near the Halles Centrales and who realdp it to London, finll, ancl 
LiveiiKX)!; to Cologne, Strassburg, and BerUn. At important rallraad points on 
the border, lilse Petit-Croix, Igney-Avricourt, and Pagny^snr-Moaelie, or at tlie 
ports of Boulogne and Dieppe in France, local forwarding houses {'^ trans 1- 
taires '*) mal^e a specialty of liandling the custom requirements and of facilitat- 
ing speedy movement of shipments. Their iinowledge of tiie different customs, 
tastes, and requirements of consumers in England, Belgium, Germany, Switzer- 
land, etc., and their information as to market conditions and prices In Ixmdofn, 
Berlin, etc., enable then frequently to direct or divert fildpments more advan- 
tageously than the original producer or shipper is able to do, for the reason 
that he is not in as <d08e touch with current for^gn market conditions. In 
some cases these transitaires go so far as to guarantee mininrom sale price to 
the sliippers.* 

Cooperative assodaUons of predticers for exporHnp in Prcmce, — A consider- 
able export trade has been built up l>y cooperative associations fif producers. 
Several of these have operated export sales syndicates with mailed success. 
Iq 1909 there were 133 selling syndicates -of agricultural cooperative soeteties 
in Fxance. In that country also tlie growers of capM% in the two small com- 
munities of Cuges and KoQuevaire organized a sales «yndicate several years ago, 
which markets its products directly to dealers. A cooperative syndicate at 
strawberry and pea growers of Plougastel opiates its own boats across the 
channel to Plymouth and auctions off its products there and at Manchester.^ 

Other cooperative societies. — ^The ** Westland " association of vegetable grow- 
ers in Holland, the manufacturers of Emmenthaler cheese in Bavaria, Hnn* 
garian producers of table raisins, the Italian Federation of A^cultural S^idi- 
cates (which comprises more than 400 agricultural cooperative societies in 
Italy), and the Russian Zemstvos are examples of agricultural cooperative 
societies that have established export organizations through whidi they market 
their products In foreign coimtries directly, without the intervention of ontside 
middlemen. Several of these associations market their products under special 
trade-marks. 

Organization of the world's banana trade, — The wholesale banana trade of 
the world is organized on a larger scale, perhaps, than any other staple food 
commodit)'. The United Fruit Co. and its British affixation. Elders & Fyffes 
(Ltd.), of London, is a dominant factor in the banana trade hetweai South 
and Central Anierican countries and the Canary Island, on the one hand, and 
North America and Europe, cm the other. Chiefly through this centralisR^ <:on- 
trol of tlte banana trade New Orleans, New York, London, and Samburg have 
developed into forwarding <^nters, from where the various consus^g markets 
in North America and £un^e are supplied. The Soci^ite Fruiti^i^ Ookmiale 
represents the wholesale banana in^c»-ters of France. A similar cenihlBation 
of banana exporters exists in BrazLL The hauana planters and -exporters of the 
Fiji Islands have formed an organization, the Fiji Fruit Co., wMch controls a 
large volume of tbe banana trade between the Fiji Islands and AnstraMa aad 
Canada. 

»E. PolieT, 1. c, p. 47 fol. 
*Ibid., p. 82. 
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Sei^ion 7. — ^Wholesale JCaiketing of Tislu 

Ti^e large Q0n»iiDptidn of fish as a popular ^ood tn £iiT£)fieaii cotintiies Xms 
c&vLsed an ez^^eosiye network of wholesale cldstxil>ut(»s to grow up, the out- 
standing feature of which is its centralization at a few large pivotal pednts in 
lite Uen^ of a «omparaiiv^ly saiall imsber t>f wlkolesaie ho«sei. !i^e Biliiags- 
^a.te Market ef Lozidan and tbe imanSEdpal £sh mazket «f 9aiBi>iir^-Mtoea are 
the leading Tviholesaie ^listiihiitiDg maikete far sait-'wwter fish in Euro^, with 
Paris and Berlin as impertent inland centers of dii^iibiitiOQ. Seagoing Tessete 
^lake daily deliveries ^ fish at the wharves of the first two marloets. 

Some of the large wholesale houses have branch offices in a nus^er of dif- 
if earent coimtries, aporate their own fishing i^oats, or tay meir «uppli^ directly 
^t tbe «tiief. filing centers liiEe Hnll, Boulogne, LaRocbeEle, Osta&de, Gees- 
temUnde, eftc., and ^igage in csBSideral^ in^ortting and exporting business. 
In recent years large stock oonspanies, ^pexating fishing fleets of their own, have 
"established r«tnil stores tn large <Hties and have become important factors la 
the fish trade. Tbe Hochsee-Fischerelgesellschaft "Nordsee" of Nordenham, 
capitalized at S,000,900 marks, maintains a -chain of r«ftall ^eps Ifrroughont 
Germany. 

^Vholet(ibe markeHng <of fi»h in Great Britam: BUlmff8ffate.-^Tbe Billings* 

gate Market of Lond<m is the oldest and best-known wholesale salt and fresh 

=water fii* market of the world. TMs market supplies not only most of the 

Xiondon consumption but large quantities of fish tire reship]3ed from here to ail 

fMirts of Sngland and ^o continental markets. It is administered by ttie city 

-of Ijondon and ncfts an annual profit to the city corporation of aib9at $40,^00. 

^e4ng located alongside <of the Thames, steam vessels can deliver the catches 

collected by them from the various fishing fleets at sea directly at the Billtngs- 

gate Market wharves. Shipments by rail^vay from Orimsby, Hull, and other 

collecting ports to London are conveyed to the market in railway Tans. 

Volume of trade handled, and its disposal: In 1913 the total quantity of 
-fish delivered at ttie Billingsgate Market amounted to 182,749 tons, of which 
117,297 tons were land borne and 65,452 water borne. The land-^ome ^h are 
sold chiefly by commission men, the water-borne fish are handled by four large 
^sh-carrying companies w^o dispose of them by auction in the market. The 
land-borne fish is partly consigned on commission to tenants und imrtly pur- 
chased by the tenants directly, who then sell by auction or directly to retail 
tlealers.* 

. The market is held daily, ex-cept Sundays, most business being transacted on 
Mondays and Fridays. 

enlarges, tolls, etc. : "Hie city erf London has thus far spent more than ^,000,- 
WO in the construction and improvement of Billingsgate Market. It draws 
revenues in the form of shop rents, which average from $1,583 to $2,068 per 
annum for each i^op, and of tolls on vans, carts, rowboats, vessels, and bulk 
shipments of fish not coming by vehicle or boat. The tolls collected eadi year 
average $26,750. 

Official -price bu^etln : The mai*:et superintendent compiles a daily record 
-of current market priees obtained from some of the leading dealers. From 
ttiis data an ofiicial price list is nnide up and issued daily. 

Other important wholesale -Rsh mai^ets in the United Kingdom are at Man- 
<fhester, Xiiverpool, Oriuai^y, a»d Gl^asgow. 

Wholesale marketing of fish in Germany.— In Germany tiie wholesale fish 
trade has expanded considerably in recent years parallel with the inereaaed 
consumption of fish and the high prices of meat. Two distinct phases of the 

^Beport of the Billingsgate and Leadenhall Markets Committee, A^r. -2, ldi4. 
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trade have developed in course of time — the salt-water fish and the inland fish. 
The bulk of the wholesale trade in salt-water fish is handled at large dafly fisli 
auctions at the large Elbe and Weser ports, Geestemfinde, Bremerhaven, Ham- 
burg, and Altona. 

Wliolesale fish market of Berlin. — ^Berlin has become the leading wholesale 
market of the world for live fish and for certain special kinds of fish shipped 
there from all parts of the world, particularly from Russia and the Scandinavian 
countries. The wholesale fish business of Berlin centers around the municipal 
wholesale market hall/ which contains water tanks holding 400 hundredweight 
of live fish. 

Activities of the municipal auctioneers and wholesalers, — ^Most of the sales 
are transacted either by the municipal auctioneers or a half dozen large whole- 
sale firms. While there has been considerable opposition by the latter to the 
former, wholesalers frequently find it advantageous to sell large lots, which are 
on their hands and which would either spoil or have to be stored at an extra 
expense, through the municipal auctioneers. Experience has shown that the 
institution of municipal fish-market auctioneers in Berlin acts as a safety valve 
in absorbing surplus supplies and in facilitating rapid distribution.* 

The Hamburg- Altona market. — The chief wholesale market for salt-water fish 
in Germany is at Hamburg-Altonau* Fresh sea fish and salted herrings are 
handled chiefly; about one-quarter of the entire supply arriving in fishing 
cutters or by steam trawlers directly alongside the market halls, the remaining 
three-quarters being imported by rail from Denmark and Sweden and by ship 
from EiUgland, Scotland, and Norway. The wholesale trade is centralized at 
the municipal fish halls of Hamburg and Altona, which are adjacent to each 
other. 

Activities of the auctioneers: All sales take place at the market halls exclu- 
sively by auction, except where previous disposition has been made. In the 
Hamburg market there are two auctioneers appointed by the Hamburg State 
Senate. Altona has one. The latter is a regular salaried government official, 
the two Hamburg auctioneers being independent merchants licensed by the gov- 
ernment to conduct public auctions. They are not allowed to carry on other 
business after assuming the oflice of auctioneer. Their revenue is 4 per cent 
on fish arriving by German fishing vessels and 5 per cent on fish arriving by 
foreign fishing vessels or imported by sea or by rail. Of this amount they pay 
to the Hamburg government one-half of 1 per cent of the returns of sales of 
fish arriving by German fishing vessels and 1 per cent of returns of sales of 
all other fish. 

Upon arrival at the market halls the fish are reasserted in open cases, each 
containing 50 kilos (110 pounds), and exhibited for sale. The majority of the 
purchasers at the auctions are local wholesalers. They have either branch 
houses in large inland cities or maintain regular relations with retail dealers 
at Hamburg and elsewhere. Offers and orders are generally transmitted by 
wire. 

At Schlutup, near LUbeck, are located the offices of a joint purchasing asso- 
ciation named " Fischhalle." It comprises 20 firms engaged in the wholesale 
marketing of herring. The association operates branch offices at Hull, Lowe- 
stoft, and Grimsby, in Great Britain, has a buyer stationed at Gothenburg in 
Sweden, and has two branch offices in Norway at Kristiansund and Haugesund. 



> E. Oossner, " tjber die Entwicklnng and heatige Organisation des Berliner Fiach- 
marktes," Leiazig, 1901, p. 22, fol. 

' B. Gossner, 1. c, p. 85, fol. 

* E. Yon Dunker, ** Die kommunaloi Binrtcbtungen Deutschlanda fiir Fiscbversorginig,** 
Leipzig, 1908, p. 173, fol. 
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Tlie total imports of the association during the season 1913-14 amounted to 
88,938 casks of 100 kiios each. 

Special facilities are furnished by German railroads for the transportation 
of fresh fish by express service at ordinary freight rates. 

Wholesale marketing of fish in Australia. — In Australia efforts have been 
naade to improve the quality and reduce the price of the fish supply through 
State competition.* The State Fish Supply of Sydney, established in 1915, 
operates three fishing trawlers and five retail fish shops in the city of Sydney. 
The New South Wales Government Fish Department has also established a num- 
ber of receiving depots along the coast, where fishermen can market jtheir fish 
independently of dealers who are generally believed to have formed a combine. 
The Western Australian Labour Government commenced obtaining fish in 
November, 1914. In addition to operating retail fish stalls at Perth and Fre- 
mantle, the government also forwards supplies of fish to other towns in western 
Australia for distribution. 

The government also periodically holds auction sales of fish in Sydney and 
the principal provincial centers. 

It appears that, although from a financial point of view these State enterprises 
have not been successful, the market supply of fish has been greatly improved 
as a result of State competition, and prices have been substantially lowered. 

Section 8. — Wholesale Marketing of Heat. 

During the past 15 or 20 years the problem of supplying meat in sufficient 
quantities and at reasonable prices has assumed a degree of vital importance 
in the leading countries of Europe. In the large industrial centers in particular 
the level of meat prices has risen so rapidly that in many cases municipal 
and State authorities were obliged to inaugurate remedial measures In the 
public interest. 

In Great Britain oversea shipments of chilled meat from Australia and South 
America satisfied, in a large measure, the demand for increased meat supplies. 
Experiments along similar lines proved a failure in France, Germany, Austria, 
and elsewhere. In, the latter countries efforts to improve the meat situation 
directed themselves more to reorganizing the wholesale marketing machinery of 
the domestic meat trade. Some of the most significant reforms include munic- 
ipal slaughterhouses, centralization of the wholesale meat trade in municipal 
markets, cattle-credit banks, municipal auctioneers, and long-time contracts 
between municipalities and cooperative cattle-producers* associations for meat 
supplies. 

Municipal aMttoirs in Oermany, — Municipal cattle yards and slaughterhouses 
have been established in many European cities. 

There are approximately 950 public abattoirs in Germany.' In Prussia a law 
of March 18, 1868, gives cities having municipal slaughterhouses the right to 
make the use of the municipal slaughterhouse compulsory for all butchers.* The 
capital invested in 367 municipal abattoirs in Prussia, in 1902, amounted to ap- 
proximately 320,000,000 marks. In that year the total income of these 367 
abattoirs amounted to 18,596,000 marks, while the expenditures, excluding in- 
terest, totaled 10,556,000 marks. 

During 1907 a total surplus, amounting to 2,554,541 marks, was realized 
from municipal abattoirs in 54 German cities. In 16 cities there was a total 

1 H. L. Wilkinson, " State Regulation of Prices in Australia," Melbourne, 1917, pp. 
155, fol. and 181, fol. 

« Fleischenquete 1912-13, Berlin, 1913,, Anlageband II., p. 334, 

* fi. Silbergleit, ** Stilndtischc Betriebe zur Lebensmittelversorgung, p. 152. 
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deficit at 406/630 juailcs. In Berlin the total surpltts £or Idll amouated to 
1,440,894 marks. 

Munici4Ml aS^toir of Berlin, — The Beiiin institution, a model in«titation, 
was built In 1881 at a oost of over 44,250,000, and covers an area of nearly 115 
acres, including tlie <:attle mi^ ket The exc^lent railway facilities permit four 
cattle trains of 59 cars each to be unloaded or loaded £imaltaneoasly. 

All Animals intended for food purposes in the city of Berlin must, by Germmn 
law 4uid msuoiclpal and pc^ce regulations, be slaught^ed in the municipal Abat- 
toir under the strictest pdlice and veterinary surveillance. In order to Unk up 
this abattoir with the wholesale market of Berlin plans have be&Q perfected J^y 
tlie city authorities to locate the new wholesale market on ground adjoining ^e 
municipal slaughterhouse, so that the cattle and wJK>lesale meat supply of Berlin 
will be centralized at one and the same point. 

Vienna, — ^The city of Vienna has established one -of the most elabora^^ sys- 
tems of municipal control for its meat supply, and the resutts of the ^s^erlments 
made in this connection merit special attention. A decree of the Ministries of 
the Interior, Commerce, and Agriculture of Augi:^ 1, 1902, provided^ that iMe 
Vienna central cattle market at St, Marx, shall be the only mai^set for the sale 
of cattle, etc., for flaughiier for the total territory ^of Vienna and vi<inity. Tke 
market area covers a total of 310,585 square meters and comprises an addition 
to the necessary buildings,. etc., for handling live-stock shipments the St. Marx 
abattoir. Here are also located the ** Mwnieipal ftee^viag <!^ce for <3a«le ascl 
Meat " (St&dtische iibeTnahmest^Ue fur Vieli und Flelsdi) and the *' Vienna 
Cattle and Meatmarket Bank *' (Wiener Vieh und Fieischmarktis;asse). 

Oentrul caUle marh^ — ^t, Mwrjt, — ^The Vienna Oent»*al Cattle Market, ^. 
Marx, constitutes the chief gateway for the meat supply of Vlonim sls well as 
for all of the n^ghbaring countries. lOie average annual value of the cattle 
and meat handled there has amounted to 200,000,000 kroners." The mark^ has 
excellent railway connections. 

It is under the direction of Section IX of the naunicipal laaagistracy of 
Vienna. The market regulations provide that disposal of live <mttle, .sliec^, 
and swine shall be rep^^ted to the market nia^agement not later tlian 2 
•o'clock of the afternoon of the day preoeding the market day, and that 4>ther 
meat products shall he r^orted not later than ^one liour prior to ilie sale. 
Through this .arrangement tlte prospective market ^^onditions cam he gauged in 
a g^ieral way in advance and the market anthorities :are in a position to 
exercise a certain stahlUzifig influence upon the marlset by r^ulatlng «hip. 
ments en route.* 

Sales take piace on certain market day^ cattle, for ^sample, an t&ree 
days of each week front 9 a. m. to 3 p. m. No sales are allowed outside 
of the time fised by the market regulatious. Advance sales and resiling 
are prohihited. The w«l^t, priee, and pr&i?ena»ce of the shipmeats, as ^^ell 
4is the names of the seller and the pufK^ha^er, must be entered in the official 
weight register. A market report is issued *\3^ <ti^e maxiQet 49£lce on 4}fae hasis 
of the <3#ieial weight register. 

Cattle und Meatmarket Bank^ — In 1884 the Vieima Oattie and M^tumrkset 
Bank was established at the St. Marx market. It is a hraneh of the K, K. Priv. 
Depositenhank and operates under £^ agreement with iite state and mnaic^al 
governments. It serves as a clearing .house, and all payments for £^a*ket trans- 
actions and credits given for the purnhaseg 4il cattle, -etc^ must he roaduded 

^ Karl Scbwarz, " Der Wiener Zentralviehmarkt St. Marx." <In Scbifittea .4es ^reioB 
fiir Soeialpolitik, 130. Band. 1. !Cei4 i^eivalg, ;^ii£t. Ju .dftj 
* Karl Schwarz, 1. 4U, p. 42. 
» Ibid., p. 33. 
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exclusively through the Cattle and Meatmarket Bank. The bank is allowed 
a. fixed charge varying from three-tenths to five-tenths of 1 per cent of the gross 
profits on each sate. 

Method of transacting business: Trading takes place by means of checks 
which are collected andf cashed by the bank. Checks must be cashed by the 
t>ank on the day of the sale, so that shippers are not affected by the credit 
condition of the purchasers. The bank also grants personal credits against 
security to retail meat dealers for from two to six weeks at a rate of interest 
not to exceed three-fourths of 1 per cent above the current rate of the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank. To protect the Cattle and Meatmarket Bank, buyers are 
allowed to withdraw their purchases from the market only with the consent of 
the bank. 

The bank has the legal status of a commission dealer and may sell on con- 
signment. However, nearly all shipments of cattle and meat consigned to the 
Cattle and Meatmarket Bank are sold through official auctioneers (Marktagen- 
ten), who are under bond. The latter are allowed a commission of one-fourth 
of 1 per cent of the gross receipts of sales, a daily record of which they are 
compelled to keep. These auctioneers are subject to the penal authority of the 
Magistracy of Vienna. 

Cattle-market hanks in other cities, — Cattle-market banks have been estab- 
lished in connection with municipal markets In the following cities of Germany, 
viz, Cologne, Magdeburg, Berlin, Munich, jMannheim, Frankfurt a. M., and Han- 
over. The main purpose of these banks is to furnish credit to retail dealers 
in order to make them independent of the commission men.* 

First Vienna Wholesale Slaughter Company, — In connection with the St. Mant 
cattle market there has been established the l^rst Vienna Wholesale Slaughter 
Company, a stock company with a capital of 5,000,000 kroners. It was formed 
in 1905 by the municipality of Vienna, the estate of Archduke Joseph, the Aus- 
trian Landerbank, and the Stock Company for the Chemical Industry in Vienna.' 
The company agreement provides, among other things, that cattle supplies shall 
be arranged for, as fkr as possible, by direct contracts with stock fatteners and 
agricultural cooperative societies for the purpose of eliminating middlemen. 

The company shall, when called upon by the municipality, establish retail 
meat shops in different parts of the city, the necessary location being furnished 
by the municipality on payment of the current rate of interest. In these shops 
meat is to be sold at cost plus 5 per cent. It is provided that the sales price 
in such shops shall be lower than the price of other shops in the same neighbor- 
hood during the preceding month. The municipality furnishes necessary slaugh- 
termg, cold-storage, and other space in the municipal abattoir to the company. 

In 1908 the company operated 16 meat shops.* 

Afuni^pal receiving office for cattle anti meat. — ^The Municipal Receiving 
Office for Cattle and Meat was estabUi^ed in 1905. It formed part of a scheme 
of the municipal authorities to eliminate the middleman in the wholesale 
meat trade and to bring producers and consumers into direct contact.* Its 
chief functions consist in keeping fn touch with shippers and conditions of 
supply, In marketing fLvB stock and dressed meat shipments. Use of the serv- 
ices of the office is not compulsory, and no selling fees except the market taxes 

1 FlelscfaffB^oetfr 1912-l»i3, BecMn,. 1&13^ 9. 24 ; JLoiagttsatnA n, p. Zm, £oK 

2 Emil VQK FUrtli, " Dift st&dtische titeEikahmeatiLtte filf VisiBk uad Fleiaek in Wiea^"* 
in Schriften d. Ver. f. Socialpolitik, 128. Bd., p. 273, fol. 

» Emil von Ftlrth, 1. c, p; 2T5, fol. 
/ * F. Rothe, " Die Fleischyersorgung der GroszstUdte unter beSonderer Beriickgictiftf BU ii g 
^ der Pfe is b ll d an g ond Pi e toMitwlcMuug^ . d i argest e ilt anf Crnmtf der Terliftttnisse der Stadt 
Coin. M. Gladbach, 1912, p. 133. 
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are charged. Purchasers receive no credit from the office, hut advances may 
be granted shippers upon shipments. The office is located at the St. Marx 
market, and is in charge of a commissioner who is responsible to the mag- 
istracy. On arrival of shipments, the office takes charge of unloading, care- 
taking, feeding, selling; advances necessary expenditures; accepts payments, 
and makes settlements with the shipper. Free information is furnished regard- 
ing market conditions, etc. 

In 1907 an agreement was made between the office and the Cattle Utilization 
Association of the General Federation of Austrian Agricultural Cooperative 
Societies, whose board of directors includes a representative of the city of 
Vienna. Under the new arrangement the office assumes the rWe of a com- 
mission dealer for the federation at the central cattle market as well as at 
the wholesale market hall of Vienna. The federation deals with the farmers, 
while the office has charge of the market end. 

Municipal receiving offices in other cities. — Municipal receiving offices for 
live stock and meat, similar to the one in Vienna, have been established in 
several other cities, among them Halle oh the Saale. 

Handling of meat through cooperative associations. — In recent years numer- 
ous cooperative associations have been formed in European countries by stock 
raisers and farmers for shipping live stock and dressed meat to market 
without making use of the services of country buyers or agents of com- 
mission men or packers. This niovement to eliminate a part of the mid- 
dleman's system has been strongly promoted by Government authorities and 
grangers' associations. In Germany (where they are known as "Viehver- 
wertungsgenossenschaften "), Austria-Hungary, Holland, and Denmark these 
associations have operated with considerable success. In many instances they 
cooperate with consumers' societies, while in other cases, as in Ulm and Vienna, 
they ship to municipal receiving stations. In the Rhine provinces six pro- 
ducers' cooperative associations have formed a cattle exchange which markets 
its products through a Cologne commission house. At another important cattle 
market (Essen on the Ruhr) the members of the live stock producers' co- 
operative association which ship to that market formed a joint selling agency 
which was incorporated as a limited liability company on July 1, 1910. The 
" Zentrale fiir Viehverwertung " in Berlin is the largest cooperative organiza- 
tion of this kind. It was incorporated in 1889, and in 1910 had 2,349 mem- 
bers, including 148 associations.* 

The Ulm system. — A successful experiment by the city of Ulm in Wiirttemberg 
for the purpose of reducing the cost of meat has attracted wide attention and 
has been followed by other German cities during the war. In 1911 the city 
of Ulm entered into an agreement, covering a period of five years, with an 
agricultural cooperative association which included farmers in the vicinity of 
Ulm. Under the terms of this agreement the city furnished free use of cer- 
tain land and financial backing to the association, while the latter was to 
supply yearly for five years from 2,400 to 3,(X)0 hogs at an average live weight 
of 220 pounds each, with a fixed price of 50 pfennig per pound live weight and 
63 pfennig per pound for dressed meat. These prices were based on average 
prices covering a 10-year period. A local association of retail dealers agreed 
to take this pork at a fixed price and to sell it at a margin agreed upon between 
the city authorities and the dealers' association. Plans for a similar project 
by the city of Berlin failed on account of lack of cooperation on the part of 
producers." 

1 Fritz Rothe, op. cit, p. 137. 

• Fleischenquete, 1912-13, p. 148 fol. Berlin, 1913. 
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Activities of cooperative societies of consumers, — In several cities consumers' 
cooperative societies have established meat-supply branches of their own. One 
of the most successful enterprises of this Isind is operated by the Hamburg 
consumers' society ** Produktion." It operates a slaughterhouse and 22 butcher 
shops. The annual turnover increased from 42,267 marks in 1903 to 5,023,500 
marks in 1911. In addition to supplying its own retail shops, the society in 
1911 sold meat products to the value of 437,744 marks to 285 other consumers' 
societies. Recently, the ** Produktion," together with the Hamburg-American 
I^ine and the Wholesale Importing Ck)., organized the Meat Importing Co. for 
the purchase of live cattle, frozen meats, and meat conserves in Argentina. 

Meat supply departments of industrial conceims for their employees. — A num- 
ber of large German industrial concerns operate meat-packing plants for the 
benefit of their employees. The German Industrial Code (par. 115, sec. 2) 
permits the sale of foodstuffs to employees at cost only, so that packing plants 
of this type are not operated for profit. The Krupp Steel Co. at Essen has 
conducted a meat-supply division for its employees since 1875. In 1911 
the Krupp concern operated 24 meat shops, and the annual turnover increased 
from about 1,000,000 marks in 1890 to approximately 10,000,000 marks in 1913. 
The Krupp concern operates its own cold-storage cars for delivery of meat prod- 
ucts from the central packing plant at Essen to branches maintained in con- 
nection with Krupp plants in other towns. The Harpen Mining Co., of Dort- 
mund, operates for its 28,000 employees a large piggery involving an invest- 
ment of about 3,000,000 marks, and a packing plant with cold-storage facilities. 
The meat is delivered twice weekly in 5 and 10 pound packages on orders sent to 
the distributing office in advance.* 

W?iolesale marketing of meat in Great Britain. — Great Britain gets most 
of its meat supply from South America and Australia, the large live cattle 
and wholesale meat markets of London being the chief distributing centers 
for the British Isles. The greater part of the trade in domestic live cattle 
takes place at the metropolitan cattle market at Islington, which covers an 
area of about 75 acres. The foreign cattle market at Deptford is used for the 
slaughter and sale of cattle imported into the port of London from countries 
in which contagious animal diseases exist. Both markets are controlled by the 
coiToration of London. 

The Smithfleld market. — The Smithfield market is the principal wholesale 
meat and poultry market in London. It holds a unique position in the meat 
trade of the w^orld. Its importance may be judged from the fact that in 1913 
39.3 per cent of the beef and mutton imported into the United Kingdom passed 
through this market. The handling of immense quantities of refrigerated 
meats from overseas has caused a rapid expansion of this cold-storage business 
in London. The existing facilities are adequate for the storage of 3,032,000 
carcasses of mutton, approximating each carcass at 30 pounds. In 1913 the 
total quantity of meat disposed of through this market amounted to 432,111 
tons, of which approximately 77 per cent came from overseas, 40 per cent from 
South America, and 23 per cent from Australia. 

This establishment is connected with the Great Northern Railway Co.'s 
gystena. 

The market is held daily, except Sunday, and is wholesale, except on Satur- 
day afternoon, when there is a " People's Market," where the working classes 
make their purchases. 

Regulations and taxes on commission men: The tenants in the Smithfield 
market are chiefly commission men. The tolls levied amount to one-half cent 

> Fleischenquete 1912-13, Anlageband II., p. 338, fol. Berlin, 1913. 
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for any quantity of meat not exceeding 21 pounds. In 1912 the market revenues 
from rents for shops and stalls amounted to £87,323/ 

The market by-laws provide that all porters employed in shops in the markets 
shall be licensed. During the year 1913 a total of 1^12 porters' licenses were 
issued. In the same year 32 persons were proceeded against under the market 
by-laws, of whom 21 were convicted and fined or imprlscmed. 

Section 9. — 6oT«riimeftt Befrvlation Bitring tlie War. 

During the war special regulations governing wholesale marketing of perish- 
able food were established in most of the countries where food control was 
exercised. A survey of the mechanism employed shows that at first the dif- 
ferent countries approached the problem of control or regulation from different 
angles. In course of time, however, exi)erience at home and abroad brought 
about the adoption of a system based on practically the same principles and 
operated along similar lines. The methods employed during the war for regu- 
lating the retail trade in perishable foods show a much greater divergence. 
As a rule, systematic efforts of control were exercised first in large cities, 
like Paris, London, Berlin, Munich, Vienna, etc. 'There the wholesale trade 
of large consuming territories was already centralized. The existing munici- 
pal wholesale market machinery proved a serviceable and effective means for 
applying war-time measures pf control or regulation. With the approach oiC 
peace many of the temporary war measures of food control have been abrogated. 
In Great Britain a subcommittee of the consumers' council (ministry of food) 
in a report recently stated that whereas coordination in production and distri- 
bution, under central control, had proved exceedingly advantageous to the whole 
community during the war, the subcommittee was convince3 that it will prove 
equally to their advantage in time of iJeace, and that this policy should there- 
frre be continued and developed as part of the national interest. 

Basic fcnr-time legislation for control of wholesale trade. — ^The basic legisla- 
tion upon which the whole system of war-time food control rested in Great Britain 
was the Defense of the Realm Act. Under the act, on November 16, 1916, the War- 
food Supply legislation was initiated by confening certain order-making powers 
on the board of trade. That system was changed on December 22, 1916,' by 
the establishment of the Mlni^ti-y of Food and the Office of Food Controller. 
The act provides for the food controller sitting in Parliament. 

The interallied purchasing organization exercised a powerful influence upon 
food supplies imported into Great Britain. 

In the German Empire food control by the Imperial Government was first 
exercised October 3 under the law of August 4, 1914, authorizing the federal 
council to take such legal measures, subject to ratification by the IJeichstag, as 
may be necessary to remedy economic needs. A law of October 23, 1914, pro- 
\ided that maximum wholesale prices for foodstuffs should be fixed during ti:e 
war by the federal council, through the chancellor. Under authority given to 
him by the federal council to delegate his powers relating to the national food 
situation, the chancellor, on May 22, 1916,* established a war-food office 
(Kreigsernabrungsamt), in charge of a food controller. A central purchasing 
office was made the exclusive agency for handling foodstuffs imported from for- 
eign countries. Special fruit and vegetable offices were established in certain 
States, like Bavaria, for the control of the wholesale and retail trade in these 
commodltres, 

^ Bep(»rt to the Cbiirt o£ ComaKm CowasclK tt^m tbe Cestrai Mjwketft Coaasiltflc* Bfarch 
19> 1914. 

= G and 7, Geo. 5. 

• Reichsgesetzblatt, May 22, 1916, p. 402. 



' 111 FcaoBis itSie law of April ^i, 1^16, for ^ &d£^ of varices of foodgtaiSs pro- 
vided that wholesale prices shaTll be fixed by the prefect of eacb d^WLrtment 
after QSftsiiltzitiaii with an ^ivisQiPfr coiMj^i^ of 1^ memberis. On Nov«ti^er 
10, 1917, a decree wss issued ppovidiiig tor tiie ^e^i^billshiii^t of a central offiee 
of food l)y the aiinis^y of general profvislons, in charge of a director of ,pTo- 

la Australia the yairioas BtBte governments dealt with the question of regu- 
lating tl2e prBces of eonasaodities xmtii the JB>ederal ParUapent made the Wat 
PrecautioBS Act a^ply to the >eoiiitrol of prices in 1916, and thereby superseded 
tfee control exercised by the State goveiaiments. The JNFeeessary Ooiimiodlties 
Oeiitrol Act of 1914 of New South Wales was the iirst ajnd most e^Seetive of 
emergency ateasures ^la^cted hy any of the States. Under it the govicrnor ap- 
iwinted a commission of three persons authiMized to inqtuire and report to the 
go'wcnor what should be the hi;^®^ selling price, wholesale as weJl as retail. 
Th(; goyeiaior was auitjioaiaed to dieclare maximum sale prices for commodities. 

Kinds of foocMuff^ controilBd, — ^The variety of perl^aWe foods, to the whole- 
sale ffiftLrloeting of which O^^ernmeint ooiitrol or regulation was extended dur- 
ing tiie war, idi^Sered wid^y. With the universal increase in the shortage of 
iaodstuite the list was expanded. 

In Great Britain naximxEm wholesale ^ces were fixed for meat and fish; 
£or butt^, margarine, cheese, and <eggs:; for potatoes, onions, apples, <!itras, 
bruits; f«r slrifp, nM^bisses, and nunaetous kinds of jams. In -Germany whole- 
sale prioes w&:e fixed for more separate kinds of perishable foods, particularly 
vegetables ss\d fruits, i^a^ elsewhere. The principal reason for this was that 
the increased rarity of meats jiecessltated a greater consumption of ve^getables 
and fruits and made tlie latter a niore vital factor in the nation's food problem 
i^an in oliffir countries. Then, too, tl^ numerous aaufiicipal wholesale mar- 
kets in Germany facilitated a more detailed system of war-time coaitrol. 

Wheie^eiere* Iwetmeg itmd cosnmUsm^ons, — rFor ^irposes of control, wholesale 
dealers were allowed to do huslness <m\y umler a license. Fruit or ^i^egetahle 
g«yv\«rs who desired to «eU to j^etailers or consumers were also required to 
procure a license from the food controller. Every wholesaler was obliged to 
keep accurate z^ecords of his dealings, tneluding names and addresses of pur- 
<te;sers aiftd ^sellers. A licensed whc^esale dealer was allowed to sell to another 
wholesaler only under a special license. 

In Leipzig every wholesale dealer was assigned a definite circle of re- 
tailers, recognized large consunters, street hawkers, hotels, restaurants, etc., 
whom he was bound under penalty to supply proportionately from all the goods 
he received, not merely from those allocated him by the wholesale market. 

A further measure for controlling food products from producer to consumer 
consisted in a system of closing notes ( Schlussschein^) for all sales to whole- 
salers and retailers. By this system it was hoped to abolish exorbitant ac- 
cretions of profits on the same producte while passing from producer to cdn- 
sunter. ^ 

In Great Britain only oije wholesaler's commission was allowed to be 
charged, as a general rule, in respect of any lot. If the lot passes through the 
hands of more wholesalers than one, the commission must be shared. In special 
cases an additional collecting dealer's commission, not exceeding a specified 
sum, may be allowed under a special license. 

Orad€8 and standards of quality. — In the case of most perishable foods for 
which wholesale maximum prices were fixed, a certain number of grades were 
established with special maximum prices for each grade. In Great Britain 
two grades were established for potatoes, the first grade comprising five va- 
rieties, two grades for cheese, four grades for currants; in Italy, three grades 
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for olive oil; in Denmark, four standard types for cheese; in Grermany, four 
grades for butter. 

A Sub-Committee of the Consumers* Council recently passed the following 
resolutions relative to compulsory specification of standards of quality : 

"(a) The Sub-Committee approves of the regulations laid down by the Food 
Controller prescribing certain standards of quality for the following articles: 
Compound Lard, Vegetable Lard, Vegetable Butter, Shredded Suet, Dripping, 
Jam, Cocoa Powder, and Margarine. The Sub-Committee are of opinion tliat 
such regulations be maintained in the form of permanent legislation. 

"(6) With regard to Margarine, the Sub-Committee suggest that the first 
and second standard of Margarine should be certified by Government analysis 
and imprimatur, and no other Margarine should be allowed to be sold. 

"(c) With regard to Sausage, the existing standards are: 

"(1) Sausages containing not less than 67 per cent of meat or i)ork; and 

"(2) Sausages containing not less than 50 per cent meat or pork, and the 
Sub-Committee suggest that no other sausages should be allowed to be sold." 

Regulations as to weight, packing, etc, — The regulations covering the whole- 
sale trade in fruits and vegetables generally specified whether the respective 
commodity was to be sold by weight or otherwise. The British Onions Order, 
1918, provides that onions are to be sold at wholesale by weight only. The 
Apples (Prices) Order, 1918, as amended January 27, 1919, provides that apples 
may be sold by the first owner by weight as well as by package. A Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Consumers' Council (Ministry of Food) which was appointed " To 
consider the measures taken by the Ministry of Food for the control of prices 
and distribution of food and for other purposes during the war period, and to 
advise whether any, and if so, which of these measures should be continued 
in peace-time," in a report on " Improvements in Method of Trading," passed 
the following resolution: 

" We strongly request that the Food Controller impress upon the Government 
and Parliament the necessity of continuing, in the form of permanent legisla- 
tion, the regulations made by him relating to the sale by net weight of the 
articles mentioned in Appendix A, viz : Tea, Bread, Jam, Beans, Peas and Pulse, 
Wheat, Rye, Oats and Barley, Potatoes, Canned Meats, Horse Mixtures and 
Poultry Mixtures, and Cattle Feeing Stuffs (other than wet brewers' and dis- 
tillers' grains)." 
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